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MT DEAR SIR, 

After having found, on so many occasions, that our 
literary tastes are the same, I must not venture to speak 
of yours , lest I be led into indirectly praising my own. 
Permit me, however, to inscribe to your name a work 
which I could wish better than it is on every account , 
but for no reason more than because it is dedicated to 
one whose judgment will not fail to discover all the 
faults, though his kindness may lead him to excuse 
them. 

You will receive the book when I am far away , bear- 
ing with me the same sense of your courtesy and atten- 
tion which every one must entertain who has either re- 
quired your official assistance or enjoyed your private 
friendship: but if you give *^ the Gipsy " even a small 
share of that hospitable reception which you extend to 
all who have any claim on your kindness, and to many 
who have none, you will fully satisfy the expectations of, 

My dear Sir , 

Yours very truly , 
G. P. R. JAMES. 
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CHAPTER I. 

At that time in the world's history when watches, in their decline 
from the fat comeliness of the turnip to the scanty meagreness of 
the half-crown, had arrived at the intermediate form of a biffin — 
when the last remnant of a chivalrous spirit instigated men to wear 
swords every day, and to take purses on horseback — when qua- 
drupeds were preferred to steam, and sails were necessary to a ship 
— when Chatham and Blacks tone appeared in the senate and at 
the bar, and Goldsmith, Johnson, and Burke, Cowper, Reynolds, 
Robertson, Hume, and Smollett, were just beginning to cumber 
the highways of arts and sciences — at that period of the dark ages, 
the events which are about to be related undoubtedly took place, 
in a county which shall be nameless. 

It may be that the reader would rather have the situation more 
precisely defined, in order, as he goes along, to fix each particular 
incident that this book may hereafter contain to the precise spot 
and person for which it was intended. Nevertheless, such disclo- 
sures must not be ; in the first place, because the story, being totally 
and entirely a domestic one, depends little upon locality ; and, in 
the next place, because greater liberties can be taken with people 
and things when their identity is left in doubt, than when it is 
clearly ascertained ; for, althougth — . 

"When caps into a crowd are thrown, 
What each man fits he calb his own," 

yet no one likes to have his name written upon his fool's cap, and 
handed down, for the benefit of posterity, attached to such an 
ornament. ^ 

It was, then, on an evening in the early autumn, at that parttcular 
period of histoiy which we have described, that two persons on 
horseback i^ere seen riding through a part of the country, the 
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aspect of which was one whereon we delight to dwell; that is to say, 
it was a purely English aspect. Now this character is different 
from all others, yet subject to a thousand varieties ; for although 
England, in its extent, contains more, and more beautiful, scenes, 
of different kinds and sorts of the picturesque, than any other couur 
try under heaven, nevertheless there is an aspect in them all that 
proclaims them peculiarly English. It is not a sameness — far, far 
from it ; but it is a harpiony ; and whether the view be of a mountain 
or a valley, a plain of a wood, a group of cottages by the side of a 
clear still trout stream, or a country town cheering the upland, 
there is still to be seen in each a fresh green Englishness, which — 
like the peculiar tone of a great composer^s mind, pervading all his 
music, from his requiem to his lightest air — gives character and 
identity to every object, and mingles our country, and all its sweet 
associations, with the individual scene. 

The spot through which the travellers were riding, and which 
was a wide piece of forest ground, one might have supposed, from 
the nature of the scenery, to be as common to all lands as possible i 
W no such thing 1 and any one who gazed upon it, required, not 
to ask themselves in what part of the world they were. The road, 
which, though sandy, was smooth, neat, and well tended, came 
down the slope of a long hill, exposing its course to theeye for near 
a mile. There was a gentle rise on each side, covered v?ith wood; 
l)ut this rise, and its forest burden, did not advance within a hun- 
dred yards of the road on either hand, leaving between -^except 
where it was interrupted by some old sand-pits — a space of opea 
ground covered with short grden turf, with here and there an ancient 
oak staoding forward before] iftie other trees, and spreading it$ 
branches to the way-side. To the right was a litle rivulet gurgHng 
along the deep bed it had worn for itself amongst the short grass, 
ia its way towards a considerable river that flowed through the 
valley at about two miles' distance ; and, on the left, the eye might 
range far amidst the tall separate trees— now, perhaps, lighting 
upon a stag at gaze, or a fallow deer tripping away over the dewy 
ground as light and gracefully as a lady in a ball-room — till sight 
became lost in the green shade and the dim wilderness of leaves and 
branches. 

Amidst the scattered oaks m advance of the wood, and nestled 
into the dry nooks of the sand-pits , appeared about half a dozen 
dirty brown shreds of canvas, none of which seemed larger than a 
dinner napkin, yet which — spread over hoops, cross sticks, and 
other contrivances — served as habitations to six or seven families 
of that wild and dingy race, whose existence and history is a pheno- 
menon, not amongst the least strange of all the wonderftil things 
that we pass by daily without investigation or enquiry. At the 
mouths of one or two of these litle dwelling-^places might be seen 
s^ome gipsy women, with their pecoUar straw bOAnets, red cloaks, 



aM silk handkerehtefs; some, wit&ered, shrunk, and witcfalike^ 
bdre efvidc^Bt the traces of long years of wandering exposure and 
iritoissitude ; while others, with the warm rose of health and youth 
{Rowing through the golden brow of their dark gem-like eyes flashing 
imdimmed by sorrow or infirmity, gave the beau ideal of a beautiM 
nation long passed away from thrones and dignities, and left but as 
Ae flragments of a wreck dashed to atoms by the waves of the past. 

At one point, amidst white wood ashes, and many an unlawful 
fealher from the plundered cock and violated turkey, sparkled d 
Are and boiled a caldron ; and, round about the ancient beldame who 
]^esided over the pot, were placed, in various easy attitudes, seve- 
ral of the male members of the tribe — mostly covered with long 
loose great coats, which bespoke the owners either changed or 
{Shrank. A number of half naked brats, engaged in many a sport, 
filled up the scene, and promised a sturdy and increasing race of 
rogues and vagabonds for after years. 

Over the whole — wood, and road, and streamlet, and gipsy 
encampment — was pouring in ftiU stream the purple light of eve- 
Aing, with the long shadows stretching across, and marking the 
distances all the way up the slope of the hill. Where an undula- 
tion of the ground, about half-way up the ascent, gave a wider space 
df light than ordinary, were seen, as we have before said, two stran- 
gers riding slowly down the road, whose appearance soon called 
the eyes of the gipsy fraternity upon their movements; for the laws 
in regard to vagabondism (1) had lately been strained somewhat hard, 
especially in that part of the country, and the natural consequence 
was, that the gipsy and the beggar looked upon almost every human 
tbingasan enemy. • 

With their usual quick perception, however, they soon gathered 
4at the travellers were not of that cast from whom they had any 
thing to fear ; and, indeed, there was nothing of the swaggering 
bailiff or bullying constable in the aspect of either. The one was 
a man of about six and twenty years of age, with fine features, a 
slight but well made person, and a brovm but somewhat pale comr- 
plexion. His eyes were remarkably fine, and his mouth and chin 
beautiftilly cut; he rode his horse, too, with skill and grace; and 

(i) At Yarious times, irery severe lav^ have been enacted in all countries against 
gipsies. The very fact of being a gipsy, or consorting with them for a certain length of 
tine, was, at one period, punishable by death in England. The greater part of theic 
laws, however, had been repealed before the epoch at which the events recorded in 
this book occurred ; and that wandering race were simply subject to the regulations 
T^pectiog rogues and vagabonds. The old spirit of the penal statutes, however, was 
not for^'otten , and the gipsies were often visited with bitter persecution long after 
those statutes had ceased to exist. It is not unworthy of remark, that in Scotland they 
have been, at various times, not only treated with great lenity , but that their leaders 
li&ve been recognised by law as sovereign princes, exercising capital jurisdictioa over 
their own race, 

1. 
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Withal he had that air of consecpiencCy which is at any time 
worth the riband of the Baih. His companion was* older/ taller, 
stronger. In age he might be thirty-two or three, in height- 
he was fully six feet, and seldom was there ever a form which, 
excelled his in all those points where great strength is affor^ 
ded without any appearance of clumsiness. He rode his horse, 
which was a powerful dark-brown gelding, as if half his life were 
spent on horseback ; and as he came down the hill with the pecu- 
liar appearance of ease and power which great bodily strength and 
activity usually give, one might well have concluded that he was as 
fine-looking a man as one had ever beheld. But when he ap- 
proached so as to allow his features to be seen, all one's preposses- 
sions were dispelled, and one perceived that, notwithstanding this 
tine person, he was, in some respects, as ugly a man as it was pos- 
sible to conceive. 

Thanks to Jenner and vaccination, we, the English, are now-a- 
days as handsome a people as any, perhaps, in Europe, with 
smooth skins and features as Nature made them : but in the times I 
talk of, vaccination, alas ! was unknown ; and vyhatever the traveller 
we speak of might have been before he had been attacked by the 
small-pox, the traces which that horrible malady had left upon his 
face, had deprived it of every vestige of beauty — if, indeed, we 
except his eyes and eyelashes, which had been spared, as if just to 
redeem his countenance from the frightful. They — his eyes and 
eyelashes — were certainly fine, very fine: but they were like the 
beauty of Tadmor in the wilderness, for all was ugliness around them. 
However, his countenance had a good-humoured expression, which 
made up for much; neither was it of that vulgar ugliness, which 
robes and ermine but serve to render more low and unprepossess- 
ing. But still, when first you saw him, you could not but feel 
that he was excessively plain, and yet there was always something 
at the heart which made one — as the ravages of the disease struck 
the eye — think, if not say, "What a pity!" 

The dress of the two strangers was alike, and it was military ; but 
although an of&cer of those days did not feel it at all scandalous or 
wrong to show himself in his regimentals, yet such was not the case 
In the present instance, and the habiliments of the two horsemen 
consisted, as far as could be seen, of a. blue riding-coat, bound 
round the waist by a crimsom scarf, with a pair of heavy boots, of 
that form which afterwards obtained the name of Pendragon. 
Swords were at their sides, and — as was usual in those days, even 
for the most pacific traveller — large fur-covered holsters were at 
their saddle bows; so that — althongh they had no servants with 
them, and were evidently of that class of society upon which the 
more liberal-minded prey, and have preyed in all ages — there was. 
about them " something dangerous," to attack which would have 
implied great necessity, or a very combative disposition. 



The gipsy. U 

As the travellers rode on J the^psy men, without moving fr6m 
the. places they had before occupied, eyed them from under their 
bent brows, affecting withal hardly to see them ; while the urchins 
ran like young apes by the side of their horses, performing all sorts 
of antics, and begging hard for halfpence; and at length a girl of 
about fifteen or sixteen — notwithstanding[some forcible injunctions to 
forbear on the part of thie old woman who was tending the caldron — 
sprang up the bank, beseeching the gentlemen in the usual singsong 
of her tribe, to cross her hand with silver, and have their fortunes 
told; promising them, at the same time, a golden future, and, like 
Launcelot, " a pretty trifle of wives." 

In regard to her chiromantic science the gentlemen were obdu- 
rate, though each of them gave her one of those flat polished pieces 
of silver, which were sixpences in our young days j and having 
done this, they rode on, turning, for a moment or two, their convei^ 
sation — which had been flowing in a very dtfierent channel — to 
the subject of the gipsies they had just passed, moralising deeply 
on their strange history and wayward fate, and -wondering that no 
philanthropic government had ever endeavoured to give them " a 
local habitation and a name" amongst the sons and daughtei's of 
honest industry. 

" I am afraid that the attempt would be in vain, " answered the 
younger of the two to his companion. " And besides, it would be 
doing a notable injustice to the profession of petty larceny, to de- 
prive it of its only avowed and honourable professors, while we have 
too many of its amateur practitioners in the verybest society already.'' 

" Nay, nay ! Society is not as bad as that would argue it," i-ejoined 
the other. " Thank (Jod , there are few thieves or pilferere within 
the circle of my acquaintance, which is not small." 

*' Indeed ! " said his companion. ** Think for a moment^ my dear 
Colonel, how many of your dearly beloved friends are there, who, 
for but a small gratification, would pilfer from you those things that 
you value most highly! How many would steal from one the affection 
of one's mistress or wife! How many, for some flimsy honour, some 
dignity of riband or of place, would pocket the reputation of deeds 
ihey had never done ! How many, for some party interest or poli- 
tical rancour, would deprive you of yourrightftil renown, strip you 
of your credit and your fame, and ^ filch from you your good name 1 ' 
Ck>od God ! those gipsies are princes of honesty compared with the 
great majority of our dear friends and worldly companions.'* 

His fellow traveller replied nothing for a moment or two ; unless 
a smile, partly gay, partly bitter, could pass for answer. The next 
minute, however, he read his own comment upon it, saying, ^^ I 
thought, De Yaux, you were to forget your misanthropy when yoa 
returned to England .** 

"Oh, so I have," replied the other, in a gayer tone; ^* it was 
only a single seed of the wormwood sproatiog up again. Buti t9 
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foatwM ha?e seen througbout our journey, my heart i»>aU<expaii- 
sioD at coming back again to my native land, and at the prospect 
of seing so many beings that I love : though God know&y" — he 
added, somewhat gloomily— ^' God knows whether the love beat 
iiilly returned. However, imagination serves me for Prince Al¥k 
perspective glass; and I can see them all, even now, at their wonted 
occupations, while my vanity dresses up their faces in smiles when 
they think of my near approach. '' 

His companion sighed; and, as he did not at all explain why 
he did so, we must take the liberty of asking the worthy reader to 
walk into the tabernacle of his bosom, and examine which of the 
mind's gods it was that gave forth that oracular sigh , so that the 
officiating priest may afford the clear interpretation thereof. But^ 
to leave an ill-conceived figure of speech, the simple fact was, tha( 
the picture of home, and friends, and smiling welcome , and happy 
love, which his companion's speech had displayed, had excited 
somewhat like envy in the breasl of Colonel Manners. Envy, Ldk 
deed, properly so called, it was not ; for the breast of Colonel 
Manners was swept out and garnished every day by a body of kindly 
spirits, who left not a stain of envy, hatred, or malice in any corner 
thereof. The proper word would have been regret,- for regret it 
certainly was that he felt, when be reflected that, though he had 
many of what the world calls friends, and a milky way of acquaint^ 
ances — though he was honoured and esteemed wherever he came, 
and felt a proud consciousness that he deserved to be so — yet thaL 
on all the wide surface of the earth there was no sweet individual 
spot, where dearer love, and brighter smiles, and outstretched 
arms, glad voices, and sparkling eyes, waited to welcome the wan* 
derer home from battle, and danger, and privation, and fatigue. 
He felt that there was a vacancy to him in all things — that the 
magic chain of life's associations wanted a link ; and be sighed-^ 
not with envy, but with regret. That it was so, was partly owing 
to events over which he had no control. Left an orphan at an early 
age, the father's mansion and the mother's bosom he had never 
Imown 3 and neither brother nor sister had accompanied his pilgrir 
mage through life. His relations were all distant ones *, and thou^' 
being the last of a loog line, great care had been bestowed npam 
bis infancy and youth, yet all the sweet ties and kindred fellowshipi 
which gather thickly round us in a large family, were wanting to him^ 

So far his isolated situation depended upon circumstances which 
he could neither alter nor avoid; but that be had not created for 
bimself a home, and ties as dear as those which fortune had at first 
Healed him, dei>ended on himself; or, rather, on what in vulgar 
parlance is called a croiehety which was quite sufficiently identified 
Vfiih his whole nature, to be considered as part of himself, thou|^ 
i$ was mUigled intimately —woven in and out— with qualities ^f a 
fmYdiffenentdphsfacter. . j 



crotdiet— for that is the only term fitted for it, as it was 
Mrtainly neither a whim nor a caprice — this crotchet may be con» 
sidered as a matter of history — of his history I mean $ for it d^ 
pended upon foregone facts, which must be here explained. It is 
sad to overturn alt that imagination may have already done for the 
reader,, on the very first news that Colonel Manners had a foregone 
history at all. He had not been crossed in love , as may be sup^ 
posed, nor had he seen the object of his affections swept away by a 
torrent, burned in a house on fire, kiUed by an unruly horse, or die 
By any of those means usually employed for such a purpose. No; 
tie had neither to bewail the coldness nor the loss of her he loved, 
because, up to the moment when we have set him before the reader, 
be had unfortunately never been in love at all. 

The fact is, that, during his youth, Colonel Manners had pos- 
sessed one of the finest faces in the world, and every one of his judi-* 
cious friends had taken care to impress deeply upon his mind, that 
it was the best portion of all his present possessions or future ex-* 
pectations. By nature he was quite the reverse of a vain man 3 but 
when he saw that the great rosyorily of those by whom he was sur-* 
rounded admired the beauties of his face far more than the beautieg 
of his mind, and loved him for the symmetry of his external person 
more than for the qualities of his heart, of course the conviction 
that, however much esteem and respect might be gained by mental 
perfections, affection was only given to beauty, became an integral 
part of that fine texture of memories and ideas ^ which, though I do 
not think it, as some have done, the mind itself, I yet look upon as 
the mind's innermost garment. Such was the case when, at the age 
of about twenty, he was attacked by the small-^pox. For a length 
of time he was not allowed to see a looking-glass, the physicians 
mildly telling him that his appearance would improve, that they 
trusted no ^eat traces would remain : but when he did see a look* 
ing-gl&ss, he certainly saw the reflection of somebody he had 
never seen before. In the mean while, his relations had too much 
regard for their own persons to come near him; and when, after 
having purified in the counti^, he went to visit an antique female 
cousin, who had been a card-playing belle in the reign of his Ma-^ 
jesty of blessed memory, King George the First, the old lady first 
made him a profound courtesy, taking him for a stranger ; and when 
she discovered who he was, burst forth with^— '^ Good God, Charles, 
you are perfectly frightful ! " ^ 

To the same conclusion Charles Manners had by this time come 
himself; and the very modesty of his original nature now leagued 
with one of the deceptions of vanity, and made him believe that he 
could never, by any circumstances or events, obtain love. Never- 
theless he made up his mind to his fate entirely, and determined 
neither to seek for, nor to think of, a good that could not be his. 
Indeed) at first, according to the usual extravagance of man's na* 
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ture, he flew to the very far extreme, and believed that— putting 
woman's love out of the question— even the more intimate friend- 
ship and afifection of his fellow men might be influenced by his 
changed appearance, and that he would be always more or less an 
object of that pity which touches upon scorn. These ideas his 
commerce with the world soon showed him to be fallacious ; but in 
the mean time they had a certain effect upon his conduct. Pos- 
sessing a consciousness of great powers of mind and fine qualities 
of the heart, he determined to cultivate and employ them to the 
utmost, and compel esteem and respect, if love and affection were 
not to be obtained. In his course through the army, too, the sort 
of animosity which he felt against his own ugliness,— which had 
cut him off from happiness, of a sort that he was well calculated to 
enjoy, — together with that mental and corporeal complexion which 
did not suffer him to know what fear is, led him to be somewhat 
careless of his own person; and during his earlier years of service 
he acquired the name of rash Charles Manners. But it was soon 
found that, wherever the conduct of any enterprise was intrusted to 
his judgment, its success was almost certain ; and that skill and 
intrepidity with him went hand in hand. 

Gradually he found that^ with men at least, and with soldiers 
especially, personal beauty formed no necessary ingredient in 
friendship; and with a warm heart and noble feelings — guarded,' 
however, by wisdom and discretion — he soon rendered himself 
universally liked and esteemed in the different corps with which he 
served, and had an opportunity of selecting one or two of his fellow 
officers for more intimate regard. Unfortunately, however, he 
saw no reason to change his opinion in respect to woman's love. 
Indeed, he sought not to change it; for, as we have already said, 
the belief that female affection could only be won by personal 
beauty, was one of those intimate convictions which were inter- 
woven with all the fabric of his ideas. He ceased to think of it; he 
devoted himself entirely to his profession — he won honour and the 
highest renown — he found himself liked and esteemed by his mili- 
tary companions, courted and admired in general society ; and he 
was content. At least, if he was not content, the regrets which 
would not wholly be smothered— the yearnings for nearer ties and 
dearer affections which are principles, not thoughts — only found 
vent occasionally in such a sigh as that which we have just de- 
scribed. 

His companion, though he remarked it, made no comment on 
his sigh; for notwithstanding the most intimate relationships of 
friendship which existed between himself and his fellow traveller, 
and which had arisen in mutual services that may hereafter be more 
fully mentioned, he felt that the length of their acquaintance had not 
been such as to warrant his enquiring more curiously into those 
private intricacies of the bosom, from which such signs of feeling 
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issued forth. He. saw, however, that the proumate cause of the 
slight shadow that came over his friend, lay in something that he 
himself had said in picturing the happy dreams that chequered his 
joisanthropy ; and, putting his horse into a quicker pace as they got 
upon the level ground, he changed the subject while they rode on. 

The time, as we have said, was evening, and as the strangers 
passed by the gipsy encampment, a flood of purple light, pouring 
from as splendid a heaven as ever held out the promise of bright 
after days, was streaming over the road; but as the travellers 
reached the flat and turned the angle of the wood where the road 
wound round the bases of the hills, the sky was already waxing 
grey, and a small twinkling spot of gold, here and there, told that 
dai^ess was coming fast. At the distance of about half a mile far- 
ther, the river was first seen flowing broad and silvery through the 
valley ; and a quarter of an hour more .brought the travellers to a 
spot where the water, taking an abrupt turn round a salient promon- 
tory thrown out from the main body of the hills, left hardly room 
for the road between the margin and the wood. On the other side 
of the river, which might be a hundred yards broad, was a nartow 
green meadow, backed by some young fir plantings; and just 
beyond the first turn of the bank, a deep sombre dell led away to 
the right ; while the shadows of the trees over the water, the darken* 
ing hue of the sky, and the wild uninhabited aspect of the whole 
scene, gave a sensation of gloom, which was not diminished by a 
large raven flapping heavily up from the edge of the water, and 
hovering vrith a hoarse croak over some carrion it had found 
amongst the reeds. 

" This is a murderous-looking spot enough!" said Colonel Man-- 
Bers, turning slightly towards De Yaux, who had been silent for 
some minutes : ^^ this is a murderous-looking spot enough !" 

"Well may it be so!" answered his companion abruptly: "well 
may it be so ; for on this very spot my uncle was murdered twenty 
years ago." 

: " Indeed !" exclaimed his| fellow traveller : "indeed — but o» 
reflection," he added, "I remember having heard something of it, 
though 1 was then a boy, and have forgotten all the circumstances." 

He spoke as if he would willingly have heard them again detailed; 
but, for a moment or two, De Yaux made no reply ; and the next 
instant, the sound of a horse's feet at a quick trot suddenly broke 
upon the ear, and called the attention of both. In a minute more, 
a horseman wrapped in a large roquelaure passed them rapidly ; 
and though he neither spoke nor bowed, his sudden appearance was 
enough to break off the thread of their discourse. When he was 
gone. Colonel Manners felt that, though De Yaux might take it up 
again if he would, he himself could not in propriety do so. De 
Yaux, however, was silent; for he was not one of those men to 
whom the accidents and misfortunes of their friends and relations 
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fanish-mMer fiMrp^easant dtsc^une ; Md the topic of ctmne'drq^ 
ped there. Perhaps^ tadeed^ the younger traveler showed some 
uelinatoii even to a¥(Md the sAbject, for he led the coBTersatioil 
almost immediately into another channel, pointing out to his frielid 
the various hills and landmarks which distinguished the grounds 
of his father from those of his aunt, and dwelling with enthusiasm 
i^on the pleasures that his boyhood had there known, and the 
kopes which his return had re-awakened in his bosom : and yeft 
Ihere was mittgled with the whole a touch of fastidiousnes which 
eonirasted strangdy enough with the warmth of feeling and expm^ 
sion to which he gave way in other respects. He seemed to doubt 
the very love the happiness of which he pictured so brightly ; he 
seemed to distrust the joys to which he was so sensitively alive ; he 
even seemed, in some degree, to sneer at himself for giving the cre«^ 
deace that he did to those things which he most desired to believe 
true. 

But Edward de Yaux had been brought up in a fostidious school; 
Be had lived at the acme of fortune and trod upon circumstances all 
his life, and this vfe hold to be the true way of becoming misanthro^ 
pical. It is nonsrase to suppose that a man turns misanthrope in 
consequence of great misfortunes. No such thing! it is by being 
fortunate teret ampUtis. The spoilt children of the blind goddess 
are those that kick at her wheel ; and those on whom she showers 
nothing but misfortunes, cling tight to the tire, in hopes of a bett^ 
turn till the next whirl casts them oif into the wide hereafter. 

Edward de Vaux stood at the climax of fortune. Never in his life 
had he known what a serious reverse or great misfortune is ; and 
consequently he had gathered together all the petty vexations and 
minor disappointments that he had met with, and, to use the tersi 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, had nearly stung himself to death with 
wasps. Perhaps, too, he might be fastidious by inheritance, for 
his father was so in a still higher degree than himself; though in 
the father it showed itself in irritable impatience, and a sort of con- 
tempt both tyrannical and insulting towards those whom he disliked; 
while in the son, it mingled with, if not sprin^ngfrom, finer feelings: 
passing, too, through the purifying medium of a gentler heart, and 
corrected by a high sense of what is gentlemanly, his fastidiousness 
seldom showed itself except in a passing sneer at any thing that is 
fklse, affected, or absurd, in an indignant sarcasm at that which is 
base or evil, or in petulant irritability at that which is weak. 

As he now rode onwards to rejoin those friends wIk^i he had not 
seen for nearly three years, accompanied by a companion who had 
never seen them at sdl, the little world of his heart was in a strange 
commotion. AU the joy which an affectionate disposition can feel 
was rising up at every point against the sway of cold propriety, and 
yet he tormented himself with a thousand imaginary annoyances. 
S^»ff be &Bcied that the delight he felt and expressed was undijpii-^ 



lady f d mjgfct kfver bka in the eyes of Us companioa; now lie 
chose to doabt that his reception from those be had left behind 
would be 'wam enongh to jostify the exuberant pleasure that he 
]bia»elf experienced ; while, keenly alive to the slightest ridicule 
lie shrunk finon the idea of exposing, even to his dearest friend, one 
single spot in his heart to which the lash coifld be applied. 
^* I was fo(disb," he thought, '^ not to leave Manners in London 
i6r a day, and get all the joyful absurdities of a first welcome over 
before he came down. However, my aunt would have it so ; and it 
cannot be avoided now." 

As they proceeded, the purple of the evening died entirely avray; 
and a grey dimness fell over tree, and stream, and hlil. Star by 
star looked out^ grew brighter and brighter, as the wandering ball 
on which we travel through the inconceivable depth turned our her 
misphere from the superior light, and at length all was night. 

In the lapse of ten minutes more, the road — which, windiiig 
about between the hills and the stream, was forced often out of its 
true direction — had conducted them to a steep bank overhanging 
a wider part of the valley, and here Colonel Manners divined — for 
be could scarcely be said to see — that a scattered but considerable 
village lay before them. Up and down the sides of the hill, a hun- 
dred twinkling lights in cottage vrindows were sprinkled like glow 
worms amongst the darker masses of orchard and copsewood ; and 
now and then, as the travellers advanced, a bright glare suddenly 
flashed forth from some opening door ; and then again was as spee- 
dily extinguished, when the entrance or the exit of the visiter was 
accomplished. Some watchful dog, too, caught the sound of horses^ 
feet, and, after one or two desultory barks, set up his tongue into 
a continual peal. His neighbours of the canine race took the sig- 
nal, and — not at all unlike the human species — ever inclined to 
clamour, yelped forth in concert, whether they had heard or not 
the noise that roused their comrade's indignation, so that the 
village was soon one continued roar with the efforts of various hairy 
throats. 

The salutation, however, was sweet to Edward de Vaux, for it 
spoke of home — or at least of a dwelling that was dearer than any 
other home he might possess ; and, pausing ^ moment, he pointed 
onward to a spot where, on the edge of the hill beyond the village, 
might be seen, cutting sharp upon the pale silvery grey of the wes- 
tern sky, the dark outline of a large house, with a plentiful supply 
of chimneys,' of an architecture somewhat less light and fancifiil 
flian that of JPalladio, but very well suited to a dwelling in the land 
of peace and comfort. 

"That is my aunt^s house," said De Vaux, "and, though it is 
nearly three miles by the road from the spot where that horseman 
passed us, it is not much more than three quarters of a mile by the 
path over the hilK But that path," be added, " is impracticable 
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for horses, or I should certainly have risked breaking your neck, 
Manners, rather than take this long tedious round." ' ' 

Now, strange to say, the round that they had taken seemed^ 
longer and more tedious to Edward de Vanx, when he came withhi 
sight of the mansion which was to end his journey, than it had done 
at any other moment of the ride. But so it was ; and without in- 
quiring into things with which we have nothing to do, we may con- 
clude that he felt some of those vague, unreasonable doubts, and 
apprehensions, which almost every one experiences on the first 
view of one's home after a long absence — those fears which are 
the very children of our hopes — that anxiety which the uncertainty 
of human fate impresses upon our minds, till we are sure that all 
is well. Who is there that has not gazed up at his own dwelling 
place as he returned from far, and asked himself, with a sudden 
consciousness of the instability of all things, ^^ Shall I find nothing 
gone amiss ? Has no misfortune trod that threshold? Has disease 
or sorrow never visited it ? Has death turned his steps aside ? " ^ 

Whatever it was that Edward de Vaux felt, although the round 
seemed a long one, and the time tedious that it had consumed, he 
yet drew in his rein, not so as to bring his horse quite up, but to 
check him into a walk ; while he pointed out the house to his com- 
panion, and gazed at its dark and distant mass himself. At that 
very moment, a single ray glimmered in one of the windows, 
passed on into another, and then three windows suddenly streamed 
forth with light. It looked like a welcome ; it looked like a beacon 
to say that ail was well ; and though no manin the present day cares 
a straw for things that in other years, when skilfully applied, have 
won battles and overthrown dynasties — I mean omens — yet every 
man has a silent, unacknowledged, foolish little system of augury 
of his own ; and Edward de Vaux and his companion, at the sight 
ofthis dexter omen, set spurs to their horses, aud rode merrily o» 
their way. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Thb reader, who loves variety, will not be displeased, perhaps, 
to find that this story, leaving the two horsemen whom we have con- 
ducted a short stage on their way, now turns to another of our cha- 
racters not less important to our tale. 

In the same wood, which we have already described as clothing 
the hills and skirting the road over which De Vaux and his compa- 
nion were travelling, but in a far more intricate part thereof than 
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that into yfbkh the reader^s eye has hitherto penetrated, might be 
seen, at the hour which we have chosen for the commencement of 
our tale, the figure of a man creeping quietly, but quickly, along a 
patli so covered by the long branches of the underwood, that it could 
only be followed out by one who knew well the deepest recesses of 
the forest. 

This personage was spare in form, and without being tall as com- 
pared with other men, he was certainly tall in reference to his other 
proportions. His arms were long and sinewy, his feet small, his 
ankles well turned, and his whole body giving the promise of great 
activity, though at a time of life when the agile pliancy of youth is 
generally past [and gone. He was dressed in an old brovm long 
coat, "a world too wide" for his spare form, so that, as he crept 
along with a quiet, serpentine turning of his body, he looked like 
an eel in a great coat, if the reader's imagination be vivid enough to 
call up such an image. A hat, which had seen other days, and 
many of them, covered his brows ; but under that hat was a counte- 
nance which, however ordinary might be the rest of his appearance, 
redeemed the whole from the common herd. The complexion spoke 
his race : it was of a pale, greenish tint,withont any rosier hue in 
the cheeks to enliven the pure gipsy colour of his skin. His nose 
was small, and slightly aquiline, though of a peculiar bend, for^ 
ming, from the forehead to the tip,what Hogarth drew for the line 
of beauty. . The eyebrows^were small, and pencilled like a Circas- 
sian's, and the eyes themselves, shining through their long, thick, 
black eyelashes, were full of deep sight, and — to use a very ano- 
malous crowd of words — of wild, dark, melancholy fire. His 
forehead was broad and high ; and the long, soft, glossy, black 
hair, that fell in untrimmed profusion round his face, had hardly 
suffered from the blanching hand of time, although his age could 
not be less than fifty-five or fifty-six, and might be more. His teeth^ 
too, were unimpaired, and of as dazzling a whiteness as if beetle 
and recca had all possessed the properties their venders assert,, 
and had all been tried on them in turn. 

Such was his appearance, as, creeping along through the brush- 
wood with a stealthy motion, which would hardly have disturbed 
the deer from their lair, he made his way towards the spot where 
we have seen that his fellows were encamped. He was still far 
distant from it, however ; and although it was evident that he wag^ 
or had been, well acquainted with the intricacies of the wood, yet 
it appeared that some leading marks were necessary to guide him 
surely on his way , for ever and anon, when he could find a round 
knob , of earth raising itself above the rest of the ground, he would 
climb it, and gaze for several moments over the world of wood be- 
low him, rich in all the splendid hues of autumn, and flooded by 
the purple light of the evening. 

Ever^ as he thus looked out, there might be seen a column ol 
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Iflnish white smoke rising from a spot at a sA^s Stance; 9bA^'^ 
after towering up solemnly in the still air fbr sereral hmidredt 
fee^^spreading into light rolling clouds, and drifting amongst the 
wood. Thitherward, again, he always tiumed his eomrse; and any 
•one who has remarked the fondness of gipsies for a fire, even when 
they have no apparentnecessity for it, will little doubt thatthe smoke 
or the flame, serves them, on many occasions, for a signal or a 
.gnide. 

As progression through thick bashes can never be very rapid, 
the evening had faded nearly into twilight erethe gipsy reached die 
encampment of his companions. The hearing of those whose safety 
often depends upon the sharpness of their ears, is, df course, 
sufficiently acuminated by habit ; and although his steps were, as 
we have shown, stealthy enough, his approach did not escape the 
attention of the party round the fire. We have seen that they had 
taken but little apparent notice of the two travellers, who had passed 
them a quarter of an hour before; but the sound of quiet foot- 
steps from the side of the wood , the moving of the branches, 
and the slight rustle of the autumnal leaves, caused a far greater 
sensation. Two or three of the stoutest started instantly on their 
feet, and watched the spot whence those sounds proceeded, as if 
not quite sure what species of visiter the trees might conceal. The 
moment after, however, the figure we have described, emerging into 
the more open part of the wood, seemed to satisfy his comrades that 
there was no cause of apprehension ; and those who had risen, 
turned towards the others, saying, "It is Pharold," in a tone which 
without expressing much pleasure, at all events announced no 
alarm. 

Several of the young gipsies sprang up, shaking their many-co- 
loured rags — for, like the goddess of the painted bow, their cloth- 
ing was somewhat motley — and ran on to meet the new comer j 
while the elder members of the respectable assemblage congregated 
under the oaks, though they did not show the same alacrity, per- 
haps, as the younger and more volatile^ of the party, received him 
with an air in which reverence was mingled with a slight touch of 
suUenness. 

" Who has past since I left you, William ?*' was the first question 
of the gipsy on his return, addressing one of the young men who 
had been lying nearer than the others to the high road, and by whose 
i^de appeared, as he rose, a most portentous cudgel. 

" A woman with eggs ft*om the market ; three lad)ourers from the 
fields ; a gamekeeper, who damned us all, and said, if he had his 
will, he would rid the country of us 5 and two gentlemen on horse- 
back, who gave Leena a shilling ;" was the accurate reply of the 
young gipsy, whose face, we must remark, assumed not the most 
amiable expression that ever face put on, as he recorded the com- 
ments of the game keeper upon his race aod proks^on. Tto other, 
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vbo has be^n called Phaitrid, at firsts paid aa attaifiiRi to anjr fan 
of the aecoont, except the apparition oC thetwonestleaieB oa hoii» 
hack ; but in regard to them, he asked many aqueilion — were tfaef 
old or young-^wfaat isras their appearaooe— their siae^-lheir agpat^ 
irent profession? 

To all these inquiries he received sneh correct and minute n^ 
plies, as showed that the seeming inditteimiGe with whick the gipaf 
had regarded the two travellers was any thing but real ; and that 
^ipery particular of their dress and circumstattces, which eye could 
reach or inference arrive at, had been carefiiUy marked, and, as^ 
ft were, written down on memoi^. 

The language which the gipsies spoke amongst themselves was ft 
Imrbarous compound of some foreign tongue, the origin and stinic** 
ture of which has, and most likely ever will, baffle inquiry, and ef 
Xnglish, mingled with many a choice phrase from the very expressivQ 
jai^on called slang. Thus when the gipsy spoke of the gentlemeil 
lie called them ray^, when he spoke of the peasant he termed him 
gazo ; but as the gipsy tongue may, probably, not be very ecfifying 
to the reader, the conversation of our characters shall continue to be 
carried on in a language which is more generally intelligible. 

The account rendered by the young man, however, did not seem 
satisfactory to the elder, who twice asked if that were all ; and then 
made some more particular inquiries concerning the gamekeeperi 
who had expressed such friendly sentiments towards his tribe. 

"Keep a good watch, my boys," he said, after musing for a 
moment or two on the answers he received. "Keep a good 
watch. There is danger stirring abroad ; and I fear that we shall 
be obliged to lift our tents, and quit this pleasant nook." 

" The sooner, we quit it the better, Isay,** cried the beldame, who 
had been tending the pot. " What the devil we do here at all, I 
don't know. Why, we are well nigh four miles from a farm-yard, 
and five from the village ; and how you expect us to get food I don't 
understand." 

"Are there not plenty of rabbits and hares in the wood T said 
the other in reply ; "I saw, at least, a hundred run as I crossed just 
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** But one cannot eat brown meat for ever," rejoined the dame ; 
"and liny Dick was obliged to go five miles for the turkey in the pot j 
and then had very near been caught in nimming it off the edge of 
the common." 

" Well, give me the brown meat for my share," answered Pha- 
rold ; " I will eat none of the white things that they have fattened, 
and fed up with their hoarded corn, and have watched early and 
late, like a sick child. Give me the free beast that runs wild, and 
by nature's law belongs to no one but him who catches it." 

"JVo, no, Pharold, you must have your share of turkey too,** criiBd 
the old lady ; for although it may appear strange^ yet as there b ho* 
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nour amongst tbieves, so there may be sometimes that sort of gene- 
rosity amongst gipsies, which led the good dame, who on the present 
occasion, presided over the pot — though, to judge by her size and 
proportions, and to gauge her appatite by the Lavater standard of 
her mouth, she could have eaten the whole turkey of which she spoke, 
herself— which led her, I say, to press Pharoid to his food with hos 
pitable care, declaring that he was a ^'king of a fellow, though some 
what whimsical/' 

The gipsies now drew round their fire, and scouts being thrown 
out on either side to guard against interruption, the pot was un- 
swung from the cross bars that sustained it, trenchers and knives 
were produced, and with nature's green robe for their table-cloth, 
a plentiful supper of manifold good things was spread before the 
race of wanderers. Nor was the meal unjoyous, nor were their 
figures — at all times picturesque — without an appearance of 
loftier beauty and more symmetrical grace, as reclining on triclinia 
of nature's providing, with the fire and the evening twilight casting 
strange lights upon them, they fell into those free and easy attitudes 
which none but the children of wild activity can assume/ The 
women of the party had all come forth from their huts, and amongst 
them were two or three lovely creatures as any race ever produced, 
from the chosen Hebrew to the beauty-dreaming Greek. In truth, 
fliere seemed more women than men of the tribe, and there were 
certainly more children than either ; but due subordination 
was not wanting ; and the urchins who were ranged behind the 
backs of the rest, though they wanted not sufficient food', intruded 
not upon the circle of their elders. 

Scarcely, however, had the first mouthfuls been swallowed, and 
the cup passed its round, when the farthest scout— a boy of about 
twelve years of age — ran in, and whispered the mystical w.ords, "A 
horse's feet !" 

" One — or more than one ?" was the instant question of Pharoid^ 
while his companions busied themselves in shovelling away the 
prin cipal portions of their supper, and leaving nothing but what 
might pass for very frugal fare indeed. "Only one !" replied the 
boy, running back to his post; and the next instant another report 
was made to the effect, that a single horseman was coming up the 
road at full speed, together with such personal marks and appear- 
ances as the dim obscurity of the hour permitted the scouts to ob- 
serve. All this, be it remarked, was carried on with both speed 
and quietude. The motions of the scouts were alias stealthy as those 
of a cat over a dewy green, and their words were all whispered ; but 
their steps were quick, and their words were few and rapid. 

The motions of the horseman, however, were not lessspeedy ; and 
ere much counsel could be taken, he was upon the road, exactly 
abreast of the spot where the gipsies' fire was lighted. There he 
drew in his reins at once $ and springing to the ground, called aloud 
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to one of the boys, who was acting sentinel, bidding him hold his 
bprse. 

" It is he !" said Pharold, "it is he !" and rising from the turf, he 
turned to meet the stranger, who on his part approached directly to 
the fire, and at once held out his hand to the gipsy. Pharold took 
it, and wrung it hard , and then stood gazing upon the countenance 
of the stranger, as the fitful firelight flashed upon it, while his visi- 
ter fixed his eyes with equal intensity upon the dark features of the 
gipsy 5 and each might be supposed to contemplate the effect o 
time's blighting touch upon the face of the other, and apply the 
chilling tidings such an examination always yields to his own 
heart. 

It is probable, indeed, that such was really the case 5 for the 
first words of the gipsy were, "Ay, we are both changed indeed !' 

"We are so, truly, Pharold," replied the stranger j "so many 
years cannot pass without change. But did my last letter reach 
you?" 

" It did," replied the gipsy, "and I have done all that you re- 
quired." 

" Did you obtain a sight of him T demanded the other, eagerly. 

"I did," answered the gypsy, " in the park, ashe walkedalone— 
I leaped over the wall, and " 

Hitherto, all those first hurried feelings which crowd upon 
us when, after a long lapse of years, we meet again with some one 
whom circumstances have connected closely with us in the past 
had prevented the gipsy and his companion from remarking — or 
rather from remembering — ^the presence of so many witnesses. In 
the midst of what he was saying, however, the eye of Pharold 
glanced for a moment from the face of his companion to the circle 
by the fire, and he suddenly stopped. The other understood his , 
motive at once, and replied, "True, true; let us come away for a 
moment, for I must hear it all." 

"Of course,'' answered Pharold, "though you will hear much, 
perhaps, that you would rather not hear. But come, let us go into 
the road; we shall be farther there from human ears than any 
where else." 

As they walked towards the, highway both were silent; for there is 
not such a dumb thing on the face of the earth as deep emotion , and 
for some reason, which may or may not be explained hereafter, 
both the stranger and the gipsy were more moved by their meeting 
in that spot than many less firm spirits have been on occasions of 
more apparent importance. 

After thus walking on without a word for two or three hundred 
yards, the gipsy abruptly resumed his speech. "Well, well," he 
said, "when we are young we think of the future, and when we are 
old we think of the past ; and, by my fathers, there is no use of 
thinking of either ! We cannot change what is coming, nor mend 
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wbat '» gone ; Imt^ as I was sayhig, I have seen bim : t found fliat 
he walked every day in the park by himself, and I watched his hour 
from behind the wall, and saw htm come up the long avenue that 
leads to the west gate — ^you remember it?" 

" Well, well," answered the other ; '*but how did he look?— Tell 
nie, Pharold, how did he look?" 

^^ Dark enough, and gloomy," answered the gipsy : '^ he came 
with his hands behind his back, and his hat over his brows, and his 
eyes bent upon the ground ; and everas he walked onward his white 
teeth — for he has fine teeth still — gnawed his under lip ; and, for 
my part, if my solitary walk were every day to be like that, I would 
not walk at all ; but would rather lie me down by the roadside and 
die at once. Well, then, often as he came, he would fix his eyes 
upon one particular pebble in the gravel, and stare at it, as if it had 
been enchanted; and then, with a great start, would look behind 
him to see if there was any one watching his gloomy ways ; or would 
suddenly whistle, as if for his dogs, though he had no dog with 
him." 

His companion drew a deep sigh, and then asked, ^^ But how 
seemed he in health, Pharold? Is he much changed? He was once 
as strong a man as any one could see— does he still seem vigorous 
and well ?'' 

^^ You would not know him," replied the gipsy, and was going 
on, when the other broke in vehemently. 

"Not know him? That I would!" he exclaimed, " though age 
might have whitened his hair, and dimmed his eye — though suflSer^ 
ing might have shrivelled his flesh, and bowed his stature — though 
death itself, and corruption in its train, might have wrought for 
days upon him, I would know him, so long as the dust held toge* 
ther. —What, Pharold, not know him? — / not know A«m.^" 

'* Well, well," answered the gipsy, " I meant that he was 
changed — far, far more changed than you are — you were a young: 
man when last we met, at least in your prime of strength, and now 
you are an old one, that is all. But he — he does not seem aged^ 
but blighted. It is not like a flower that has blown, and bloomed^, 
and withered, but one that with a worm in its heart has shrunk, and 
shrivelled, and faded. He is yellower than I am, though I gain 
my colour from a long race who brought it centuries ago from n 
land of sunshine, and he has got it in less than twenty years firom 
the scorching* of a heart on fire. He is bent, too ; and his features 
are as thin as a heron's bill." 

" Sad— sad— sad," said his companion; "but how couM tt te 
otherwise?— Well, what more?— Tell mewhathai^ned when you 
met him ? Did he know you ?*' 

" At once," answered the gipsy ; "no, no 5 I have seen one of lAy 
tribe with a hot iron and an oken board make paintings of men's flaces 
that no water w<mld wash out ^ and none should know better than you. 
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that my fince bas been biinit in upon his heart in such a way that U 
would take a river of tears to sweep away the marks of it. But let me 
tell my tale. When I saw that he was near, I sprang over the wall info 
the walk, and stood before him at onee. When first he saw me he 
started back, as if it had been a snake that crossed htm : but the 
WKooent after^ I could see him recollect himself ; and I knew that 
he was calculatingwhether to own he knew me, or to affect forget^ 
fulness. He chose the first, and asked mildly enough what I did 
there. ^ I thought you were out of the kingdom/ he said, ^ and had 
propiised Sir William Ryder never to return.' I replied that hc^ 
said true, and that I had not returned till Sir William Ryder had 
told me to do so.'' 

^^ What said he then T asked the other, eagerly ; ^^ what said he 
to that?" 

^' He started," replied the gipsy, ^^and then muttered something 
about a villain and betraying him; but the moment after, as you 
must have seen him do long ago, he gathered himself up, and lookr 
ing as ][Mroudand as stem as if the lives of a whole world were at his 
disposal, be asked, what was Sir William Ryder's motive in bidding 
me retmn. ^ Some motive, of course, he has,' be added, looking 
at me bitterly. ^ Does he intend to play villain, or fool, or both,-^ 
fbr whatever folly his kiavary may tempt to commit, he will only in- 
jure himself ; for at this time of day it is somewhat iioo late to try toin- 
jofeme/ andashe spoke," continued the gipsy, ^^be nodded his head 
gravely bnt meaningly, as if he would have said, ' Yon know that { 
speak truth-' " 

The lip of tibe isbraiiger curied as bi& companion related this part 
of a conversation in which he seemed to take no slight interest ; but 
is ire do not choose to know any thing of what was passing 
in his bosom, we mmt leave that soniewhat bitter smile to interpret 
toetf. 

^il told hifli^" cfiiMtioaed die gipsy, '^ as you directed me, that his 
iriead stood In some need of five idiousand pounds, and trusting to 
ills lordship's kindfiessandgeBerQ^ty,faad directed me to come back 
«id afuply to Mm Im* that sum. So when he heard that, his face grew 
Teiy dark -, awl, after thinking for a minute or two, he looked up 
two4!^f the walks, for we stood in the crossing, to see if he could see 
aaqr ^ the jpark-^keepers, to give me into their handsel know thac 
was what he wanted. However, lliere was no one there; and he 
answered, looking at me as if he wonld have withered me into 
dust, ^TeU Smt Willinm Ryder, wherever he is, that he shall wring 
no more from me. I have sent him his thousand a year regularly, 
and if any tof ther paekelB onssed bun, he should have let me know ; 
but I will be no sponge lo be squeezed for auy man's pleasure ; nor 
do I care,' be went on, * who conspires to bring any false aceusa-- 
tion against me. I am prepared to meet every charge boldly, and 
to prove my ianocence to )be whole iviorld, if any (me dare accuse 

2i 
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me.' He spoke very firmly/' added the gipsy; '^and as long as he 
contiDued speaking I kept my eyes upon the ground, though I felt 
that his were bent upon me : but the moment he had done, I raised 
mine and looked fiill upon his face, and his lip quivered and his eye 
fellin a moment." 

^^ Did he hold his resolution of refusing?" demanded the other, 
over whose countenance, as he listened, had been passing emotions 
as various as those which the gipsy had depicted : ^' did heboid 
his resolution to the end?" 

^' Firmly!" replied Pharold, '^though he softened his tone a great 
'deal towards me. He said he was only angry with Sir William Ry- 
der, not with me, and asked where I had been during so many years ; 
and when I told him, in Ireland, he replied, that it was a poor 
country : I could not have made much money there ; and then he 
talked of other days, when the old lord took me to the hall because 
I was a handsome boy, and kept me for two years and more, and 
would have had me educated ; and he vowed I did mighty wrong 
to run away and join my own people again, and he took out his 
purse and gave me all that it contained, and was sorry that it was 
Boi more ; but if I would tell him, he said, where we were lying, he 
would send me more, for old acquaintance sake ; and all the while 
he talked to me he looked up the walks to see if he could see the 
park-keepers, to have me taken up, and to accuse me of robbing him, 
or of some such thing. I could see it all in his eye ; and so I told 
him that we were lying five miles to the east ; and took leave of him 
civilly, and came away, laughing that he should think I was fool 
enough to fancy he and I could ever do any thing but hate each 
other, to our dying dey/' 

His companion ^iiused for several minutes ; and even when he did 
speak, he took no notice either of the gipsy's suspicions or of the 
news he gave him, but rather, — as one sometimes does when one 
wishes any thing just heard to mature itself in the mind, ere farther 
comment be made upon it, — he linked on what he next said, to 
that part of Pharold's speech which might have seemed the least 
interesting, namely, the gipsy's own history ; and yet, although he 
certainly did this, in order to avoid, for the time, the more impor- 
tant parts of his narrative, he did not do it vrith the common-place 
tone of one who speaks of feelings with which he has no sympathy : 
on the contrary, he spoke with warmth, and kindness, and enthu- 
siasm; and expressed profound regret that the gipsy had, in his 
l)oyhood, thrown away advantages so seldom held out to one of his 
tribe. 

"Why? why?" cried the gipsy, "why should you grieve? I did 
but what you have done yourself. I quitted a life of sloth, effemi- 
n cy, and bondage, for one of ease, freedom, and activity. I left 
false forms, unnatural restraints, enfeebling habits— ay! and sick- 
ness, too, for the customs of my fathers, for man's native mode of 
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life, for a contiDual existence in the bosom of beautiful nature, and 
for blessed health. We know no sickness but that which carries us 
to our grave 5 we feel no vapours 5 we know no nerves. Go, askthe 
multitude of doctors, — a curse which man's own luxurious habits 
have brought upon him, — go ask your doctors, whether a gipsy be 
not to be envied, for his exemption from the plagues that punish 
other men's effeminate habits." 

**True, Pharold! true!" replied his companion; ^^but still, even 
the short time that you lived in other scenes, must have given your 
mind a taste for very different enjoyments from those that you can 
now find. You must have seen the beauty of law and order ; yoa 
must have learned [to delight in mental pleasures ; you must long 
for the society of those of equal intellect and knowledge with 
yourself." 

^^ And do I not find them?" cried the gipsy, warming in defence of 
his race; ^^ to be sure, I do. Think not that we have none among 
us as learned and as thoughtful as yourselves, though in another 
way. But you cannot understand us. You think that it is in our 
habits alone that we are different ; but remember that when you 
speak to a true gipsy, who follows exactly the path of his fathers, 
you speak to one different in race, and creed, and mind, and feeling, 
and law, and philosophy, from you and yours. You think us all ig- 
norant, and either bouqd as drudges to some low rejected trade, or 
plundering others, because we do not comprehend the excellence 
of laws. But, let me tell you again, that^ there are many men 
amongst us deeply read in sciences which you know not ; speaking 
well a language, for a hundred words of which your schools have 
laboured longyears in vain. Have we not laws, too, of our own, — 
laws better observed than your boasted codes ? But you choose to 
doubt that we have them, because we put you beyond our code as 
you put us beyond yours. When was ever justice shown to a gipsy ? 
and, therefore, we look upon you as things to pillage. You speak, 
too, of the pleasures of the mind. Do you think my mind finds no 
exercise in scenes like these ? I walk, hand in hand, with the sea- 
sons, through the world. Winter, your enemy , is my friend and 
companion. Gladly do I see, him come, with his white mantle, 
through the bare woods and over the brown hills. I watch the 
budding forth of spring, too, and her light airs and changing skies, 
as I would the sports of a beloved child. I hail the majestic sum- 
mer, as if the God of my own land had come to visit our race, even 
here; and in the yellow autumn, too, with the rich fruit and the 
fading leaf, I have a comrade full of calmer thoughts. The sunrise^ 
and the sunset, and the midday, to me, are all eloquence. The 
storm, the stream, the clouds, the wind, for me have each a voice. 
I talk with the bright stars as they wander through the deep sky, 
and I listen to the sun and moon, as they sing along their lonely pil- 
grimage. Is not this enough? What need I more than nature?" 
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.' Perhaps hiis companion, whose mind was; in mo degree wantii^ 
ia acuteness, might imagine that, in aU the very enjoyments which^ 
the gipsy enumerated, as well as in the tone he nsed, were to be . 
traced some remains of a better education than that of his race in 
general; and might belieye, that, had that education been c<mi- 
tinned, every pleamre that he felt would have been doubled by re- 
iinement. But all this came upon his mind as impression ra^r 
than as thought ; — and the reader will please to observe, that there 
is an immense difference between the two. The truth was, that, ever 
since the conversation had turned to the gipsy himself, his com- 
panion had been doing what is oftener done tlian the world ima- 
gines 'y that is to say, talking without thinking, and listening without 
attending. In short, he was thinking of other things ; and yet, .as 
we have said, he spoke with kindness, and zeal, and real feeling; 
but the fact is, that the language be was talking was memory. ' 
Years before he had come to the same conclusions, and held the 
same arguments in his own mind, regarding the very person in 
whose company he was now once more ; so that — having, in all the 
news he had heard, greater calls upon present thought than he 
could well satisfy, — as soon as the gipsy began to speak of gipsy 
life, he turned that topic over to memory, well knowing that she 
had a plentiful stock of ideas prepared to supply any demand upon 
such a subject ; while intellect went on, quietly thinking of him- 
self and of the present. This plan, when skilfully executed, has a 
:<;ollateral advantage, which, by the way, is often turned into a prin- 
<jipal one ; namely, that you will let memory go on with the con- 
versation — unless she trips, or something of that kind — your com- 
panion does not perceive that you are thinking at all ; and thus the 
stranger, apparently, listened ^o, and took part in the gipsy's con^ 
versatipn about himself, w^hile his inner soul was busy, most busy, 
with the other tidings he had received. By the time that the enu- 
meration of wild pleasures, afforded by a wandering lifie, was over, 
he had settled his plans in his own mind ; and, breaking offthe sub- 
ject there, demanded abruptly, — 

" When, Pharold — tell me, when did you sae him ?" 
He mentioned no name ; and the gipsy, at once dropping the 
high and enthusiastic t<Mie in which he had been speaking, answer- 
ed, as to a common question, ^' It was but to-day — not four hours 
ago, or you would not have found me here." 
" And why not ?" demanded'the other. " Whither would you go?" 
"Far away," answered the gipsy, "feraTiay! I love not his 
neighbourhood ; nor is it safe for me and mine. He thinks evil 
against us, and he will not be long ere he tries to bring his thoughts 
to. pass." , 

" But he cannot injure yott," replied the other j " in all the 
things wherein you and he have borne a part, he has more cause to 
fear you, than you have to fear him/' 
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'^^ True ! true !" «aid the gipsy,'^'and yet I love not his neigh- 
bourhood. I may have done things in this land, in my youth, when 
passion and revenge were strong, and v^isdom and forbearance 
weak, that I should little like to have investigated in my middle 
age. Not that I fear for myself ; for, from the dark leap that all 
men must take, I have never shrunk through life. But I fear the 
sorrow of those that would weep for me ^ and the ui\just mingling 
ef tlie innocent with the guilty, for which your laws are infa- 
mous." 

His companion mused for a moiiient^and then, laying his hand 
upon the arm of the gipsy, here plied, in a tone where kindness min- 
gled with authority: ''Mark me,Pharold!" he said, you know that I am 
not one either to counsel you amiss, or to fall from you at a moment 
of need : base, indeed, should I be, were I to do so after all you 
have done for me. But my resolutions are not yet fixed — my mind 
is not yet made up ; and I must hear more, and examine deeply, ere 
I execute my half-formed purpose. Still you have no cause to fear ; 
-call upon me whenever you need me ; and, in the mean time, if you 
please, you can remove from the spot where you now are ,but not 
so far that I cannot find you, for you must help me to the end of att 
tWs." 

^' To the common, at the back of Mrs. Falkland's woods ?" asked 
the gipsy : " they will hardly seek us there." 

^' As good a spot as any," replied his companion ; '' and in case 
of necessity, Pharold, here, I have written down where you may 
always find me in this immediate neighbourhood ; remembering, in 
the meantime, all that you have promised." 

" I have promised— 'I have promised !" replied the gipsy ; " and 
you never knew me break my word. But what is this you give me 
with the paper ? I want not gold«^and from you, William." 

But yourpeople may,'' replied the other ; " take it, take it, Pha- 
rold, it is never useless in s^h a life as yours." 

" I- will take it," answered the gipsy, " because it may give m« 
more control over toy people; fbraithoilgh amongst our nation there 
are men whose minds you little dream of, yet these I have here ar0 
not, perhaps, of the best,—- not that they are evil either 5 but wild» 
and headstrong, and rash-«as I was myself, when I was young." 

*They had already turned in their walk, and were now re«p* 
proachiag the fire, round which the gipsies were gathered. Their 
oonversation had not been without its share of interest to either^ 
^d each had much matter for reflection : so that-— as thought is not 
that which makes a man speak, but that which keeps him silent-^ 
Ihey advanced, without another w<mi, to the spot where the stran* 
ger's horse stood. It was a fine, powerful animal, of great bon« 
and blood $ but it was standing like a lamb, in the haads (rf a liule 
boy, while the beautiful girl, whom we have mentioned as accosUn|^ 
llie other traveUei^ now stood stroking his proud aeck| aa4 ^^ 
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amining the accontrements with a care that some people might 
have thought suspicious. As Pharold and his companion returned, 
however, she sprung away to the rest of her tribe, with a step as 
light as the moonshine on the sea. 

" She is very beautiful," said the stranger, whose eye had rested 
on her for a moment ; " who isshe, Pharold ?" 

" She is my wife !" replied the gipsy abruptly. 

His companion shook his head with a sigh, and putting his foot 
in the stirrup, mounted his horse, and rode away. 



CHAPTER III 

While such events, as have just been described, were passing in ^ 
the wood, the two travellers whom we first brought before the reader, 
and to whom we must now return, rode on ; but begging leave ta 
pass over all their farther journey, as it did not consist of more than 
half a mile, we may bring them safe to the gate of the very house, 
whose lights and shadows they had seen from the slope above the 
village. 

By this time it was dark as could well be desired. It was not ex- 
actly Egyptian darkness, for there was nothing in it that could be 
feh, but the sun was gone entirely ; and the last fringe of his golden 
robe had swept the sky some time. The moon was not yet up, so 
that the stars had the sky all to themselves ; but though they were 
shining as brightly as they did many thousand years ago, when 
they were first sent glittering into the depths of space, they did 
very little to show the travellers their way. 

Edward de Yaux, indeed, had taken it into his head to go to the 
back entrance of his aunt's house. But the truth is, he had worked 
himself up, as he came along, into a belief that there mightbe some 
fuss made upon his return ; and had conjured up before his imagi- 
nation every thing that might or could possibly occur, in which there 
was the least smack of ridicule, — although all the time he knew per- 
fectly well, that his companion wasof too generous and feelinga dis- 
position,' even to dream that any thing was ridiculous which sprung 
from the heart. He well knew, also, that those he was about to 
meet were, by education, and habit, and natural character, the last 
persons in the world to do or say any thing that was not graceftil 
and biense'ant. But still, as his imagination was not the most 
tractable imagination in the world, but roved hither and thither^ 
whether he liked it or not, on all occasions, he could not get the bet- 
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ter of her in the present instance ; and, therefore! in order that 
every thing in the way of reception might pass as quietly and as 
quickly as possible, he rode up to the gate of the back court, and, 
after feeling about for the bell for some time, he rang for admit- 
tance. 

After a little delay, a coachman with a powdered wig, and three 
rows of curls round his ears, opened the gates, with a lantern in 
his hand, and demanded what the strangers wanted ; but without 
other reply, De Vaux rode into the yard with his companion, and 
springing to the ground, exposed his well known face to the glare 
of the lantern, and the wondering eyes of old Joseph, the immemo* 
rial coachman, who, bursting forth into a loud exclamation, called 
vehemently to the groom, and the helper, and the stable boy. " The 
oaken doors returned a brazen sound !'' and not only those that the 
old curly-wigged official of the hammerK^loth called to his aid, ap- 
peared with ready promptitude, but eke a footman emerged firom 
the passage of the servant's hall, and two or three pippin-faced 
house-maids were seen " peeping, from forth the alleys green,'!, 
beyond. 

Thus, as usual, De Yaux's precaution in regard to not making a 
bustle had, in fact, the very contrary effect in the house itself. But 
this was not all ; his method of proceeding had the very contrary 
effect with his companion, also, to that which he had purposed. Co- 
lonel Manners certainly did think, in the first instance, that such an 
entrance was a somewhat strange one for the house he saw before him 
and when he found that it was, in truth, the stable-yard into which he 
had been taken, he thought the conduct of his friend still stranger.' 
But, by this time, Charles Manners had known Edward de Vaux too 
long not to have some slight insight into his character, and into the 
weakness thereof; and as they had ridden along together upon that 
day's journey, various little trails, which might have escaped any 
but a very )ieen and a very friendly eye, had given him the key of 
his friend's feelings on his return ; a key which he did not fail to 
apply on the present occasion. The result was, that he soon com- 
prehended the general motives of De Vaux, though, perhaps, not 
all the little ins and outs of the business — ins and outs, by the way, 
which depended as much upon the plan and architecture of the house,' 
and upon the fact ofthe first landing of the grand staircase leading 
at once into the little ante-room of the drawing-room, so that the 
voice and step of any one ascending could be recognised instantly, 
as upon anything else in the world. 

A slight smile curled Colonel Manners's lip, as[he perceived what 
had been passing in his friend's mind ; but he would not have had 
that smile seen, for any recompense that could have been offered to 
him, unless it had been that of curing his friend of a folly. But he 
knew very well that De Vaux was not a man to be laughed out of 
any thing on earth ^ and that, with all his sensibility to ridicule, it 
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was only so long ad tilie sneer ^ras Meat and suppressed, liiat he 
cared any thing about it. The moment that the laugh was open, 
his pride took arms to defend the position which he occupied, and 
every one linows that pride would always rather blow up the place 
than capitulate. 

Colonel Manners did, indeed, Wish that his friend could be taught,^ 
with the sante sort of bold determination which he displayed in op* 
posing the loud laugh, to despise the silent sneer, which is as often 
excited in the minds of the wordlings by traits of a good and noble 
nature as by folly or by awkwardness ; but he knew that the only 
lessons he would receive upon the subject would be gentle ones, 
spoken by the voice of friendship without a touch of sarcasm. 

** It is a pity, a great pity," thought he, '^ that De Vaux, who af- 
fects to, and perhaps really does, despise the opinion of the general 
fool) should thus, as it were, make himself a slave, to the laugh of 
his own fancy. I hope and trust, that his fair future bride may 
have influence enough to school him from these weaknesses." 

Such^was ail his comment ; and by the time it was made, their 
horses were in safe hands, and a footman, as antique as the coach* 
man, was leading the way up the back stairs towards the drawing- 
room. 

< De Yaux was somewhat uneasy at the back stairs, and at a distant 
prospect of the kitchen, and the servants' hall, and the house* 
keeper's room ; but Manners, though he saw it all, appeared to see 
nothing, rubbed his boot with his riding-whip, and talked of North 
America with all the zeal and volubility of a Mohawk. His com- 
panion was relieved ; and, following the fat legs and white stockings 
of the old footman up the narrow staircase, they were soon in a 
small lobby, which led into the drawing-room. Soft turkey carpets 
covered the floor of thelobby; against each of the piers stood a small 
antique table of tortoise-shell and brass ; and in the deep recesses 
of the windows were placed those immenseand beautiful china jars, . 
which formed the glory of our great grandmothers. . These agaia 
were filled with a composition of all the sweet-scented leaves, gab*: 
thered from the garden during the past year ; and which, nungled 
with orris root and many a fragrant spice, diffused through the 
whole air a rich perfume of the eighteenth century. 

But there was music upon the air of this bower as well as per- 
fume. It was the music, however, of a sweet, Iow-4oned woman's 
voice, speaking some sentences of which nothing eould be distin* 
guished but the melody. Nevertheless, it made the fitful colour come 
up for a moment in the cheek of Edward de Yaux } and whether 
his heart beat more quickly or whether it maintained its even pulae, is 
a problem which we shall leave others to solvej for the next uomenti 
the door was thrown open, and the visiters all silently and unan** 
nounced entered the room. 

It was a large handsome chamber, fitted up as unlike a sBUMleni 
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dtrawing-room as possible. There was nothing in it of the last &*• 
shion, even of that day ^ but all was comfortable, and all bespoke 
both taste and affluence. On the walls were a few cabinet pictures^ 
which at first appeared dark and dingy, but which, when any one 
looked farther, turned out gems ; and on the rich and massive^ 
marble mantelrpiece— which was itself nearly equal in size, and 
quite equal in value, to a house in a modern square, — ^were placedr 
pagodas, and feather fans, and screens, and many a little curiosity 
from different parts of the world,— bracelets that might have clasped 
the arm of Cleopatra, and idols that had been acquainted with Cap- 
tain Cook. The room, like every clever room, had a great num:* 
ber pf tables of all sorts and sues ; and at two of these tables, not 
with hospitable cares intent, but very busy with that sort of idleness 
which ladies call work, sat two fair dames, who, in point of age, 
might divide between them the apportioned years of man. The di* 
yifiion of those seventy years however, was very unequal, as the one 
nearest the door had monopolised at least forty-«ixof them herself, 
and had left her daughter — for such was the other lady — not much 
more than twenty-three. They were both very handsome women, 
neivertheless; the mother feeling her years as light as a young king's 
crown, and the daughter, in addition to a very beauttfiil person, and 
a &ce where all that is fine was softened by all that is f^easing-^ 
having the advantage of youth, and all youth's graces. There wag 
one peculiarity in her countenance, which, as ithad something to do 
with her mind, may as well be noticed. It was one of those faces 
which love not clouds — ^which smile where others frown ; and as 
she sat with her eyes bent upon a provoking knotin herwork, which 
for the last ten minutes had defied all her efforts to disentangle it, 
she was still half laughing at the perversity of tiie silk, which seemed 
to take a pleasure in baffling her. 

Thene was a third person in the drawing-room, younger than 
either, and very diffm*ent from both. As she lay upon a sofa at the 
other side of the room, with a book in her hand, and her eyes bent 
upon the pages, the light of the lamp falling at the same time from 
above upon her clear fair forehead, on her beautiful eyelids with 
their long dark eyelashes, and on the marble white chiseling of her 
nose and upper lip, she did not appear to be more than eighteen ; 
but her real age, which we are bound to give, was twenty years, 
eleven months, and a few days, the exact number of which is for** 
gotten. Her form was light and beautiful, and though those who 
did not love her might contcmd that she was certainly not equal to 
the Medicean Venus, yet 'she was a great deal more gracefiil than 
many another goddess, and as Mr a spedmen of the foirest of earth's 
creatures as the eyeof man has ever seen since Eve's al^fsited eitpe* 
riment in Eden. 

Her hair was of that glossy golden brown, which is so beautiAil 
and so seldom seen j and as the whole partf^ had given up the e\-* 
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pectation of their visiters for that night, she had turned back thd 
shining curls which would have fallen into her eyes when reading ; 
so that, with a. wavy line on either side, they left her fair forehead 
bare, and formed a bunch of ringlets behind each ear, that might 
have defied the chisel of a Chantry. 

As the door which admitted De Yaux and his companion was that 
which led to the back staircase, the party in the drawing-room con* 
eluded naturally enough, that it was opened by one of the domes- 
tics on some of the many motives or pretexts upon which a servant 
can visit the drawing-room. No one took any notice, no one looked 
up ; and the fair girl upon the sofa went on commenting upon the 
book in her hand, without knowing that any one was listening to 
her gentle criticism. 

Thus each of the two visiters had time to make their own observa* 
tions, if they choose it. A bright pleased smile lighted up the rough 
features of Colonel Manners, as he was thus at once admitted, with- 
out the help of an Asmodeus, into the very heart of an English domes- 
tic circle, to each member of which he was a stranger. To him it was 
a sight full of pleasure and interest ; it was a sight that he had sel- 
dom seen even in England, and which he had not seen at all for se- 
veral years while serving abroad : but it was one which fancy had 
often renewed for him in his solitary wanderings, which had been 
painted to his eye in the still night , and in the tented field on dis- 
tant shores, which had been to him a dream, whereunto imagina- 
tion could cling without the apprehension of disappointment ; for he 
had ever thought of it as a thing whereof he might be the specta- 
tor, but never a sharer in its dearer ties. 

^ As for Edward de Vaux, he did not choose to make any observa- 
tions on the scene at all, for more fastidious in anticipation than in 
reality, the moment he was in the midst of his domestic circle, a host 
of bright warm feelings rose up at once in his heart, and trampled 
every Cold calculation of Chesterfieldism beneath their feet. Pas- 
sing the old servant, who was himself amused to see the unconscious- 
ness of the party in the drawing-room, De Vaux at once advanced 
towards the fair girl on the sofa. But there was a sound in his step 
different from that of any of the servants, which only let him pass 
half across the room, ere her eyes were raised from the book and 
fell upon him. The sight called into them a gleam as bright as sun- 
shine after a storm, and the warm, eloquent blood rose into her cheek 
and brow, while with a voice of unquestionable joy, she exclaimed, 
." Edward ! my dear aunt, here is Edward T 

The next moment, however, the light of her glance faded away; 
the blood ebbed back from her cheek, and from that moment it was 
scarcely perceivable that Edward de Vaux was anything more to 
her than an intimate friend. It was all the work of an instant, and 
Colonel Manners had only time to think, ^^ This is all very odd l" 
ere the other two ladies rose to welcome his companion and bim* 
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self; while the one who had spoken, gracefully but composedly^ 
drew her small foot from the sofa to the ground, and advanced to 
meet her lover ; contriving to execute what is sometimes a difficult 
manoeuvre, without showing half an inch of her ancle, though it 
might very well have borne the display. 

The elder lady now of course took the lead, and expressed hep 
joy at the return of her nephew, in a manner which showed how 
compatible real dignity and grace are with every zealous and kindly 
feeling. ^' And this," she said the next moment, ^^ is of course Colo- 
nel Manners; though you have not introduced him to me, Edward; 
but Colonel Manners indeed requires no introduction here ; for al- 
low me to say, my dear sir, that, even were it not that you had 
saved the live of my nephew, and rendered him so many inestima- 
ble services, the son of your mother, who was my dear and early 
friend, would always be the most welcome of guests at my fireside." 

Colonel Manners bowed, and replied, '^I have been lucky 
enough to find amongst my mother^s papers, Madam, the letters of 
the Honourable Mrs. Falkland; and am aware how fortunate in a 
friend my parent was, during the greater part of her short life. 
Most proud shall I be if the son may merit some portion of the same 
regard which you bestowed upon the mother." 

^^You already command it. Colonel Manners," she replied: 
"Isadore, — Marian — Colonel Manners! My daughter—- my niece, 
Miss De Vaux." 

Now this introduction puzzled Colonel Manners a good deal, for 
reasons which may as well be explained. He had beard long be- 
fore, while abroad, that his friend, Edward de Vaux, the only son 
of Lord Dewry, was affianced to his cousin, and that their marriage 
was to take place as soon as the young heir of the barony could 
return to his native country, provided that the lady were by that 
time of age. In the course of their intimacy in other lands, De 
Yaux had often spoken of his fair cousin Marian, and had indeed on 
their return besought Colonel Manners to accompany down him to 
the house of his aunt, in order to act the part of bridesman at his 
weeding, which was to take place immediately. Wit& this request 
we have seen that he complied ; but he had completely made up his 
mind to the belief that his friend was about to be united to the 
daughter of Mrs. Falkland, and he was now surprised to find a Miss 
De Yaux, towards whom the manner of Edward de Yaux was not 
exactly that which men assume towards their sisters. Besides, her 
name was Marian, that of his promised bride ; and although this 
discovery, leaping over the head of his preconceptions, puzzled 
Colonel Manners for a moment, he soon set it all to rights in his 
own mind, by supposing, what was in fact the truth, that the fair 
girl we have described was the daughter of Lord Dewry's brother. 

All the while he was settling this to his own satisfaction, he was 
^oing through the manual of politeness, and doing De Yaux the fa-. 
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Toar of talkincfto Mrs Falkland and ber daughter, wbile the lover 
spoke in a lower tone to the other fair cousin. Whatever he said, 
however, •eemed to have no very great effect upon her. She smiled 
and seemed to answer him kindly and affectionately; but sb^ 
displayed no further sign of that agitation which a girl in her situa- 
lion might be expected to feel, on the return of her lover from a 
long and dangerous expedition. Once indeed she laid her hand 
upon the table near her, and Colonel Manners saw that, notwith- 
standing the general composure which she seemed to feel, that hand 
trembled so much, that, as if conscious its tremor might be per- 
ceived, she instantly withdrew it, and suffered her arm to fall 
gracefully by her side. 

Manners marked all this, for from their first acquaintance , 
De Vaux had interested him, as much perhaps by the contrast of 
the little foibles of his character with the greater and nobler quali- 
ties it possessed, as by any other circumstance : he had gradually 
suffered a deep regard for him to rise up in his heart ; he had per- 
mitted imagination to indulge herself with bright pictures of his 
friend's domestic happiness ; and in every trait connected there- 
with, he had a sort of personal feeling, which made him seek to dis- 
cover all that he wished might be. 

After standing booted and spurred in the middle of the room for 
about ten minutes, and having learned that their servants had ar- 
rived with their baggage early in the morning of the same day, the 
two gentlemen retired to cast off their travelling costume, and attire 
themselves in apparel more suited to the drawing-room. G)lonei 
Manners proceeded to the task systematically ; and, although he 
knew that nothiog on earth could ever make him handsome, yet he 
took every reasonable pains with his dress, and was soon ready to 
descend again, with that neat, clean, soldier-like appearance for 
which he was particularly distinguished. De Vaux acted differently, 
as may well be supposed, and giving his man the keys of the trunk 
mails, he cast himself on a chair; and with his arm leaning on the 
dressing table, remained for full ten minutes in deep and melan- 
choly thought, while the servant continued to torment him, every 
other minute, with '^Sir, do you want tiiis ?'' or, "Sir, shall I do 
that?" 

Into his private thoughts we shall not at present pry, although we 
consider that we have a right to do so whenever the necessities of 
the tale may demand it; but in this instance it is only requisite to 
give the ending reflection of his reverie, which may serve as a key 
to all the rest. " How cold Manners must have thought her recep- 
tion of me! and yet her ovni lips, which never from her infancy 
spoke any thing but truth, have given me the assurance of her 
love. Well, we cannot change people's nature! and yet she was 
•very different as a child !" 

Suchi^ere tbelast dying words of his meditation 5 and then, start: 



ingiiP) be proceeded hastily to dress hknself, addressing the sei^ 
vant with as much impatience as if the man had been dreaming in** 
stead of himself. ^* There, give me that coat," he exclaimed. "Set 
down the dressing-case here. Put those shoes on the other side of 
the table ; and throw the stockings over the back of the chair. How 
slow you are, William ! Here now, pull off these great boots, and 
then go and see that old Joseph does not poison the horses with any 
of his nostrums.'' These various commands the man obeyed with 
as much promptitude as possible ; and after he was gone, De Vau^ 
proceeded to dress himself with all the haste of one who is afraid Of 
being detected in loitering away his time. He was half way 
through the operation, and was just arranging his hair, when Man- 
ners, whose rooms were on the opposite side of the corridor, re- 
joined him ; and they descended together, without having made 
any comment on the subject which was certainly next to the heart of 
Edward de Yaux. He felt that, in common delicacy, he could not 
begin it, though he would have given worlds, by any curious process 
of distillation, to have extracted Colonel Manners's first impression 
of her he loved; and Manners was resolved to see more and judge 
more clearly, ere he ventured even the common nothings which are 
usually said upon such occasions. 

In the mean while, the ladies in the drawing-room had not, of 
course, refrained from comment on the appearance and arrival of 
their visiters. As the first object of all their affections was Edward 
deVaux, his appearance and health naturally occupied several mo- 
ments ere any thing else was thought of. 

*^How very well he looks!" said Mrs. Falkland; "his health 
seems greatly improved." 

" I never saw him look so handsome,** said Isadore Falkland,, 
"though he was wrapped in that horrid great coat." 

Marian de Vaux said nothing, but she repaid her cousin for her 
praises of her lover's looks by a'smile as bright as an angel's, which 
fluttered away in a warm blush, though it had nearly been drowned 
in some sparkling drops that rose into her eyes. So she turned away, 
and began playing with the seals on the table. 

^^ I am delighted that Edward has prevailed on Colonel Manner^ 
to come down with him," said Mrs. Falkland; "for I have longed 
to see him, on his mother's account." 

" And I, because he saved Edwards life," said Marian de Vaux: 

"And I am delighted too," said Isadore Falkland, "because he 
seems a very agreeable gentlemanly man, though certainly a very 
ugly one — I think, as ugly a man as I ever saw.** 

"His face is certainly not handsome," replied her mother; "but 
his figure seems remarkably fine. His mother was as beautiftil a 
woman as ever lived; and I have heard that, till he was twenty, 
be was equally good looking." 

IToor fellow!'' cried Isadore j i'he has teen very unformnatC; 
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then 9 for it is certainly better to be bom ugly, than to become so 
afterwards." 

^^ I did not think him ugly at all/' said Marian de Yaux. 

^^ That was because you only saw the man that saved Edward's 
life,'' replied Isadore, laughing; ^^ but he is not beautiful, I can 
;assure you, Marian." 

'^ Happy are they, my dear Isadore," replied her mother, ^^ who 
cap ^ see Othello's visage in his mind;' and I do not think you, my 
4ear girl, are one, either, to value any one for their personal ap- 
pearance." 

'^ No, no, no, mamma! I am not," answered Miss Falkland; 
/^ but still, some sensible old geiitleman has said that a good coun- 
tenance is the best letter of recommendation; and now, had it not 
been that you had known Colonel Manners's mother, or that he 

liad saved Edward's life Yet notwithstanding ," she added, 

breaking off her sentence abruptly, ^^ after all, perhaps, his face is 
just the one fi*om which we should expect a man to save people's 
lives, and do a great many brave and noble things." 

'^ I think so, certainly," answered Mrs. Falkland. ^' However 
ugly it may be, I have seldom seen a face through which a fine 
mind shone out so distinctly." 

Such was the tenor of the conversation that went on in the draw- 
ing-room, till the two gentlemen returned, and, by their pre- 
sence, took themselves out of the range of topics. Other subjects 
were soon started, and filled the hours till supper time. Edward 
de Vaux naturally took the place he loved best; and what passed 
between him and his fair cousin was not always loud enough in its 
tone, or general enough in its nature, to be very distinct to the rest 
of the party, or very interesting to the reader. Manners, who knew 
as well as any one how to effect a diversion in favour of a friend 
placed himself near the other ladies, and displayed such stores of 
varied information as well occupied their attention. Those stores 
were somewhat desultory, perhaps, but they were gained from 
every source. Man, and all the fine and all the amusing traits of 
bis character ; countries, and all their beauties and their disadvan- 
tages; the history of other times, the varied events of the present; 
matters of taste and of science, the light wit of a playful imagina- 
tion, and the choice knowledge procured by very extensive rea- 
ding; all seemed to come within the scope of his mind. All, too, 
had been refined and ornamented by judgment and good feeling, 
and his conversation had still the peculiar charm of appearing far 
less profound than it really was. It was all light, and playful, 
and gay ; and yet, on rising from it, one felt improved and instruc- 
ted, without well knowing how or in what. His memory, too, was 
excellent, and stored with a number of little anecdotes and beau- 
tiful scraps of poetry; and, without ever seeming to intrude, them, 
he knew how to mingle them in the general current of what was 
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passing, with tact almost as skilful as that of the greatest writer 
and most amiable man that centuries have witnessed upon earth — : 
Sir Walter Scott. ^ 

So extensive, indeed, seemed to have been the reading of their 
new acqaintance, that Mrs. Falkland wondered thereat in silence; 
while Isadore, well knowing that there is scarcely any question on 
the face of the earth that a young and pretty woman may not ask of 
a man under forty with perfect hienseance and propriety, looked 
up with a smile, and said — " Pray tell me, Colonel Manners, where 
you have found time, while you have been defeating the King's 
enemies night and day, to read every thing of every kind that is 
worth reading?" 

" Oh, Madam," he replied, " I am afraid,! have read but little 
as compared with what I might have done. A'soldier's life is the 
most favourable of all others for general reading; though, perhaps, 
not for pursuing steadily any particular study. He is for a few 
days full of active employment, and then for many more has hardly 
any thing to do ; and if he gives onehalf of his spare time to reading; 
he will, I believe, read more than many a philosopher. The only 
difficulty is in procuring books that are worth the trouble of poring 



over." 



In such conversation passed the hours till supper; for those 
were days of supper, — that most pleasant and sociable of all ways 
of acquiring the nightmare. When the meal was announced, it of 
course caused some derangement in the local position of the parties; 
and Edward de Yaux being brought for a moment nearer to his aunt 
than his other occupations had hitherto permitted, she took the 
opportunity of saying, — " I hope, Edward, your father will not be 
at all offended at your coming here first. He is sometimes a little 
onihrageux, you know ; and I would advise you to ride over to-, 
morrow as early as possible." 

'^ Oh ! no fear of his being offended, my dear aunt," he replied. 
^^ In the first place, he wrote to give me that assurance. In the next 
place, as we chose to ride our own two best horses down, rather 
than trust them to two break-neck grooms, we could not haVe gone 
seventeen miles farther to-night : and in the last place," he added^ 
in a lower tone,^^ you know that his Lordship never likes visiters to 
take him by surprise ; and as the invitation to Manners was yours, 
not his, of course I could not have brought him to the Hall with- 
out writing, which I had no time to do. There is nothing he 
hates so much as any one taking him by surprise." 

Almost as he spoke, the old servant Peter, who had retired after 
announcing supper, once more threw the door open with a portentous 
swing, and proclaimed, in a loud voice, " Lord Dewry!" Some- 
thing like a smile glanced upon Mrs. Falkland's lip, as the sudden 
and unexpected arrival of her brother contrasted somewhat 
strangelv with what her nephew had just been saying. She paused 

8 
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in her progress lo. the supper room, however; and ; in a moment 
after , with a slow step , which was languid without being fee^ 
ble, Lord Dewry entered the anteroom, and came forward towards 
them. 

While he is in the act of doing so, let us paint him to the reader— 
at least, as far as the outward man is concerned. Of the inward maq 
more must be said hereafter. He was tall — perhaps six feet high, 
or very near it— and well made, though now excessively thin. His 
frame was broad, and had been very powerful ; his shoulder^ widei 
his chest expansive, and his waist remarkably small. In feature, 
too, it could be still discerned that he had once been a very handsome 
man; but his face was now thin and sharp, and his complexion 
extremely sallow. His eyes, however, were still fine, and his teeth 
of a dazzling whiteness. He might have numbered sixty years, but 
he looked somewhat older, although he had taken a good deal of 
pains with his dress, and lay under considerable obligations to his 
valet-de-chambre. The first impression produced on the mind of 
a stranger by the appearance of Lord Dewry was imposing, but not 
pleasing ; and, unfortunately, the unpleasant effect did not wear off. 
He looked very much the Peer and the man of consequence ; but 
there was a gloomy cloud upon his brow which was not melaU"* 
choly, and a curl of the lip which was not a smile, and both^prepa- 
red the mind of all who approached him, for not the most agreeable 
man in the world. His general expression, too, was cold. He 
had a look like the easterly wind, at once chilling and piercing; 
and, though report said that he had been a very fascinating man in 
his youth, and had not always made the best use of his powers of 
pleasing, he did not seem at present to consider it at all necessary 
to use any effort to render himself agreeable, farther than the 
common forms of society and what was due to bis own station, 
required. 

** Well, my Lord," said Mrs. Falkland, as he came forward, ^*I am 
happy to see you come to welcome our wanderer back again/' 

As he spoke, Edward advanced to bis father, who grasped his 
hand eagerly, while a smile of unfeigned pleasure, for a single 
instant, spread a finer expression over the worn features of the 
Baron. ** Welcome back! Edward!" he said; "welcome back! 
you look remarkably ^ell! I have to apologise, Maria,". he added, 
turning to his sister after this brief salutation bestowed upon his 
son; "I have to apologise for coming thus, without notice; but I 
have some business to-morrow, down at the park house, of which I 
knew nothing till this morning; and I also wished to see Edward, 
whose devoirs here," — and he turned towards Marian, — " I knew 
must first be paid, according to all the rules of gallantry. How are 
you, my fair niece! You look a litle pale. How are you, Isadorey 
Aud the Peer, without waiting to hear how any one was, cast bis 
eyes upon the ground, and fixing upon a spot in the caipet, seemed 
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calculating geometrically the precise measurement of all its strange 
angles. 

*' We were just going to supper, my Lord/' said Mrs. Falkland ; 
*' will you come with us ? But first let me introduce you to Colonel 
Manners." Lord Dewry acknowledged the introduction by a cold 
bow, while Manners said some words of course ; and the question 
of supper being renewed, the nobleman agreed to go down with 
the party to the table, though he bestowed a word or two of heavy 
censure on the meal they were about to take. 

*^ It is, nevertheless/' said Colonel Manners, ^*from its very hour, 
the most sociable one of the whole day ; for by this time, in general^ 
all tlie cares, and annoyances, and labours of the busy daylight 
iare over; and, as is justly observed — I forget vvhere — nothing re« 
mains for us but enjoyment and repose." 

^^ Eating and sleep!" muttered Lord Dewry; "the delights of a 
hog and a squirrel:" but as what he said did not seem intended to 
be heard, Colonel Manners made no reply, though he did hear 
it; and the party seated themselves round the supper table, in walk- 
ing towards which these few sentences had passed. For some 
time the presence of the Peer seemed destined to cast a gloom over 
the society in which he had so suddenly appeared. His manner 
even here, in the midst of his nearest relations, and by the side of 
his newly returned son, was cold, stem, and gloomy, only broken 
by some flash of cynical scorn for things that other people valued, 
or by some biting sneer at the follies and weaknesses of his fel- 
low creatures. 

To his niece, Marian de Vaux, however, his conduct was very 
different. At table he placed himself by her side ; made an evident 
effort to render himself agreeable to her ; and whenever he spoke to 
her, softened his tone, aud endeavoured to call up a smile. Such 
was his condi\cton the present evening; but it may be necessary 
also to stretch pur view over the past, for his behaviour to his niece 
had always formed a strange contrast to his conduct towards others. 
The first effect of her presence, when he had not seen her for some 
tinie, was almost always to throw him into a fit of deep gloom; and 
those who watched him narrowly , might have remarked his lip 
move, as if he were speaking to himself, though no sound wa# 
heard. From this fit qf abstraction he generally roused himself soon| 
but it was evidently at the cost of great efforts ; and then he would 
speak to his niece with a degree of tenderness which bordered on 
timidity, and treat her with attention approacl^ing to gallantry. 
Any one who saw him in conversation with her, might easily coif- 
ceive him to have been the fascinating and courtly man that report 
had represented him in his younger days ; and there was a kind- 
ness and gentleness in his whole demeanour towards her, which, 
together with the family name that she bore, had often caused 
her to be taken for his daughter. Neverthpless, even across the 
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moments when he seemed exerting himself to please her, would 
break occasionally the same fits of gloom, called up by words 
apparently the least calculated to produce any such effect. They 
were then always brief, however ; and it seemed that the original 
exertion to conquer the dark feelings which the first sight of his 
niece appeared to arouse, was sufficient to hold all the rest in check. 

It was only to her, however, that he was thus gentle. Her pre- 
sence made no difference in his conduct towards others ; and, the 
moment his attention or his speech was called from the conver- 
sation with his niece, he seemed to become a different being,— 
dark', stern, and overbearing. 

Such a demeanour, of course, was not calculated to promote any 
thing like cheerful conversation ; and the atmosphere of his gloom 
would have affected all those by whom he was surrounded, and 
extinguished every thing like pleasure for that night, had it not 
been for the counteracting influence of Colonel Manners. He, with- 
out the slightest touch of obtrusiveness or self-conceit, by a just 
estimation of himself and others, was always in possession of 
his own powers of mind; and never suffered the presence of 
any other individual — unless, indeed, it was that of one whom he 
could at once admire and love — to give a tone to his behaviour, to 
restrain him in what he chose to say, or to frightem him from what 
he chose to do. 

He took the tone of his conversation from his own heart, and 
from its feelings at the time ; and, guarded by fine sensibilities, good 
taste, knowledge of the world, and a refined education, there was 
not l^e slightest fear that he would ever give pain to any one whose 
approbation he valued. Of all this he was himself well aware ; 
and, after a few moments given to something like wonder at the cha- 
racter of Lord Dowry, he proceeded in the sameTmanner as if such 
a person had not been in existence. 

Isadore Falkland, as soon as she found that such powerful sup- 
port was prepared for her, boldly resisted the influence of her un- 
cle's presence also. Mrs. Falkland, whose naturally strong mind 
was not unfitted to cope with her brother, held on the even tenor 
of her way ; and Edward de Yaux joining in, the conversation soon 
became once more general and cheerful.. It had taken another 
turn, however ; and the subject had become the mutual adventures 
of Colonel Manners and Edward de Vaux, in the war which was 
then raging between France and England, in North America. 
)Many was the wild enterprise, many the curious particular that 
they had to speak of; ^^ hair's breadth escapes, and perils immi- 
nent" — scenes and persons quite fresh and strange to Europeans; 
a new world, and all that a new world contained, with a system of 
warfare totally different from any thing that had ever been seen on 
the older continents. At that time, neither a barbarous policy, nor a 
criminal pegligence, had produced any of those lamentable results 
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which are rapidly exterminating the Indian nations of America : but; 
at the same time, a most barbarous policy had — instead of endea^ 
vouring to civilise and soften the dusky natives of the woods, the 
real lords of the land— had engaged them, with all their fierce and 
horrid modes of warfare, in the contention between the two great 
bands of European robbers who were struggling for the country 
that really belonged to the savage. Of these Indian nations, and 
of their wild habits, both Manners and De Yaux spoke at large ; 
and many a strange scene had they witnessed together, amongst the 
uncultivated woods and untamed people ofthe transatlantic world. 

Often too. Manners, with kind and friendly zeal, would make 
Edward de Vaux the hero of his tale ^ and while he related — as if 
he were speaking of ordinary events — some gallant exploit or some 
noble action, would suffer his eye to glance for a single instant, 
unperceived, to the countenance of Marian de Vaux. It was gene- 
rally calm and tranquil; beautiful, but still; yet occasionally, 
when the moment of danger or of interest came, and when Edward 
extricated himself gallantly from some difficult or dangerous situa- 
tion, there was a bright light beamed up in her eyes, a long-drawn 
- breath, and a flickering colour, which satisfied Manners that all 
was well. 

Nevertheless, Manners could not, of course, speak of his friend's 
adventures, without a little delicate manoeuvring, in order to make 
the tale appear more a general than a personal one; nor could he 
continue the subject long. Often, therefore, he returned to the 
Indians, and often to the state of America in general, while Mrs; 
Falkland and her daughter gave him, by manifold questions and 
observations, full opportunity of varying the subject ad libitum. 
They sought to know, amongst other facts, what link of connection 
could possibly have sprung up between the Indians and the £uro«- 
peans, so strong as to make the savage nations have any feeling of 
regard or interest towards either of the countries which only strug- 
gled to monopolise the means of plundering and destroying them; 

'' Oh, you must not think, my dear madam," answered Colonel 
Manners,^^ that all persons who visit America are actuated by one 
selfish motive, or pursue one system of fraud and oppression towards 
the Indians. On the contrary, there are many who go over there 
with the philanthropic motive of civilising and benefiting the savage 
tribes themselves, and who, in the endeavour to effect this object, 
display a degree of wisdom, perseverance, judgment,^. and courage, 
that is quite astonishing. Nor are these qualities without the most 
immense effect upon the wild aborigenes of the land, who look up 
to such men almost as tliey would to a god. De Vaux and I know 
a very remarkable instance of the kind, in one of the most noble 
spirited and excellent of human beings, to whom we are both under 
no small obligations. He nursed me through a long and severe 
fever, when my senses were quite gone ; and afterwards enabled 
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inei by his ihOdeiice with the Indians, to render yoiirhepbew some 
small service, — wKich, however, was entirely attributable to his 
exertions. 

" Nay, niay. Mariners,** replied De Vaux; " to yours as muchas 
bis ind more; for had yoii not ventured, at the head of a party of 
Indians, two huildred miles into a hostile country, not a step ot 
which you knew" 

** Well, well, De Vaux,'* answered his friend, ** you must own 
that he went with itie, though he did not know you, and t did. You 
must not take away from the merit of my hero, for such I intend to 
make him in these ladies* eyes. I knovv not, however, how you 
will like a hero of sixty. Miss Falkland ; but such, I must confess, 
he is at least. He ha^ now lived, for many years, upoh the very 
borders of civilisation, or rather beyond it, for his house is surroun- 
ded by forests and Indian wigwams. He has never taken any part 
in the contentions of the tribes, and seems equally venerated by all, 
showering good and blessings upon the heads of every one who ap- 
proaches him. Be is deeply versed in the laws and the manners oi 
the natives, too ; and, though a finished and elegant sdiolar and gen- 
tleman, conforms, when necessary, to their usages, in a manner 
that is at once amusing and admirable. He is, at the same time, 
the most skilful and indefatigable hunter that the world, perhaps^ 
ever produced,— an accomplishment which renders him still more 
venerable in the eyes of the Indians, who, on account of all these 
qualities, have named him, " The White Father.*' (1) 

"Delightful creature!** exclaimed Miss Falkland, with her beau- 
tiful eyes sparkling like diamonds; " but tell me. Colonel Manners, 
tell me, what is he like? Mamma, if you have no objection, I will 
go out, and marry him.** 

"None in the world, my love!** answered Mrs. Falkland; "but 
jperhaps it may be better, first, to send over and ask whether he will 
marry you.** 

" That he will of course,** answered sh6 : " but. Colonel Mariners, 
you have not told me what he is like — in person I mean.** 

*^ Oh, he is fresh and hale, as a life of exercise and a heart at 
r^sl can m^ke htm, ** replied Manners, " Indeed, he is as hand- 
some a m^n as ever tsaw.** 

" Oh, that will do exactly ! ** cried Miss Falkland, laughing. Co- 
lonel Manners sriiiled too ; but there was a tinge of melancholy in 
his smile ; for, however much he might have made up his mind to 
the fact, that personal beauty is an indispensable requisite to obtain 
T^oman*s love, yet every little trait which served to confirm that 
opinion touched a gloomy chord in his bosom, which again called 
forth the tone of many a harmonising feeling, and made somewhat 
sad music within. 

(t ) We iMed hardly point out to the reader, that though the name has beeb changed^, 
the diaracter of a weU-knowo intfi^dual is not here oTerdrawn; 
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^^ And pray, Colonel Manners,*' said Lord Dewry, with the cold, 

if not supercilious, tone which he generally employed, " what may 
be the name of the wonderful person who does all these wonderful 
things?*' 

" The name, my Lord,** replied Colonel Manners, coolly—*' the 
name of the gentleman who went two hundred miles into the Indian 
country to save your son, Captain de Vaux, from the tomahawk, 
without ever having seen him, is one known throughout the greater 
part of America,— Sir William Ryder.** 

Lord Dewry turned suddenly still paler than he was before ; and 
then as red as fire. Whether it was that some feelings had been ex- 
cited by that name, with which he did not choose to trust his lips, or 
whether his emotion proceeded from temporary illness, did not ap- 
pear I but he replied nothing ; and Colonel Manners, by whom the 
Peer's agitation had not been totally unmarked, went on. " If I 
remember right," he said, "I heard Sir William Ryder ask after your 
Lordship's health from De Vaux, and saying that he had known you 
many years ago, in England.'* 

** I once knew, Sir," replied Lord Dewry, drawing himself up, 
'* 1 once knew an unworthy blackguard of that name^ who is now, 
I believe, in America ; but [he has no right to claim acquaintance 
with me." 

De Vaux looked at his father with astonishment, 'and then turned 
his eyes towards Manners, as if to pray him patience ; but his friend 
was perfectly calm, and replied, — " Your Lordship must allude to 
some different person, as the description does not at all correspond 
vnth him of whom I speak." 

** No, no. Sir,** answered the Baron, reddening, *' I speak of the 
same person, — there can be no doubt of it, — a gambling beggar ! — " 

" If you do speak of the same person, Lord Dewry, " replied Co- 
lonel Manners, quite calmly, " I must beg of you to remember, that 
you speak of my friend ; and in the presence of one who does not 
like to hear bis friend's €haracter assailed." 

" Indeed, Sir, indeed!" exclaimed Lord Dewry, rising; " do 
you kindly wish to dictate to me, in my sister's house, what I am to 
say of a person who, it seems, has formed an unfortunate intimacy 
with my own son ; and is, as I said, aigambling beggar?" 

Manners paused a moment. He and De Vaux were alike under 
deep obligations to the man of whom Lord Dewry spoke; and he felt 
that the language used by the Peer was not only a gross personal 
insult to both of them, but especially to himself, who had been the 
means of introducing him to his companion, and who had the 
moment before bestowed such high and unqualified praise on the 
very person whom he now heard reviled. He remembered Lord 
Dewry'sageand situation, however, and his own particular position, 
and endeavoured to moderate his reply as much as possible ; though 
to pass the matter J over in silence, or to leave the charges of 
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the Peer without direct contradiction, he felt to be impossible^ as 
an officer, a man of honour, or the friend of Sir William Ryder. 

** Your personal opinion, my Lord," he answered, ** you may, 
of course, express to your own sun, or your own family, whenever 
you like, provided it be not injurious to any friend of mine. In 
which last case, I shall, as before, beg your Lordship to refrain in 
my presence, for I am not a man to hear a friend calumniated in 
silence." 

" Calumniated, Sir! calumniated?" exclaimed Lord Dowry. 

" Yes, Sir, such was the word I made use of," replied Colonel 
Manners, "because the expressions you applied to Sir William Ry- 
der ^ere calumnious, if applied to my friend, whom a long life of 
noble actions raises above suspicion ; but I trust and believe we are 
speaking of different persons." 

f^ 'Tis well, Sir ; 'tis very well !" replied Lord Dewry, appearing 
ogrow somewhat cooler; "'tis extremely well! — I trust it is as 
you say. — Give me a glass of soda water. Maria, I shall now re- 
ire to rest; I am somewhat fatigued : my apartments are, I think, 
opposite the drawing room. Good night! — Colonel Manners, I 
wish you good night !" And, bowing with low and bitter courtesy, 
he left the room. 

Colonel Manners, whatever might be his feelings, and whatever 
might be his intentions, took no notice of what had passed, after 
Lord Dewry left the room, although he could not but feel that he 
had been insulted by a man whose age protected him ; but both Mrs. 
Falkland and De Vaux spoke upon the subject, after a moment's 
painful pause. The first apologised with dignified mildness for ^e 
occurrence, and assuring her visiter that something strange and ex- 
traordinary must have irritated her brother during the course of the 
day, or he would not have so far forgot his usual bienseance; and 
the latter pressed his friend with kindly earnestness to forget what 
had occurred, and not to suffer it to affect his conduct, or abridge his 
stay. 

Colonel Manners smiled, and suffered himself to be overcome : 
" You know, De Vaux, that I am not one to be driven from my 
position by the first fire," he said; "and as I suppose that Lord 
Dewry and myself will not meet very frequently after the present 
time, we shall have but few opportunities of being as agreeable to 
each other as we have been to-night." 

Thus ended the conversation, and soon after the party se'parated, 
each grieving not a little that the harmony of the evening had been 
so unfortunately interrupted, when there was no reason to expect 
such an event. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The mind of man is a curious thing, in some respects not at all 
unlike an old Gothic castle, full of turnings and windings, long 
dark passages, spiral staircases, and secret corners. Amongst all 
these architectural involutions, too, the ideas go wandering about^ 
generally very much at random, often get astray, often go into 
a wrong room and fancy it their own ; and often, too, it happens 
that, when one of them is tripping along quite quietly, thinking that 
all is right, open flies a door ; out comes another, and turns the first 
back again — sometimes rudely, blowing her candle out, and leav- 
ing her in the dark — and sometimes, taking her delicately by the 
tips of the fingers, and leading her to the very spot whence she set 
out at first. 

Colonel Manners, retiring to his bedchamber, though he seldom, 
if ever, indulged in reveries of happiness which were never to be 
realised, could not help sitting down to think over the events of the 
evening, and the circle to which he had been introduced. In the 
first place, betook great care to turn the idea of Lord Dewry, and 
his rudeness, out of the castle, being a great economiser of pleasant 
thoughts 5 and then with somewhat of a sigh (the sort of semi-sin- 
gultus which people give to some thing irremediable in their own 
fate, while contemplating the state of another), he thought, '^De 
Vaux is a very happy man ! and yet," he continued, " though she is 
very beautiful, too, and evidently has deeper feelings beneath 
that calm exterior, yet, had I had to choose between the two 
cousins, I would have fixed upon the other." As he thus went on 
thinking, Colonel Manners began to [remember that his thoughts 
might be treading upon dangerous ground : he did not know even 
that they might not be drawn into an ambuscade of dreams and 
wishes which he had long, as he fancied, defeated for ever ; and, 
therefore, he hastily beat the general, and marched the whole de- 
tachment oflT to join his own regiment. What we mean is, that he 
turned his mind to military affairs, and would very fain have 
thought no more either of Mrs. Falkland's domestic circle, or of 
the future happines of his friend; or, at least, he would have 
schooled himself, if he did think of such things at all, not to ex- 
tract any personal feelings therefrom, but to let them be to him as 
matters in which he had no further share than as in a passing pa- 
geant of a pretty device, through which he was to move, as he would' 
have done through a minuet, forgetting it all as soon as the music 
ceased. Still, however, ashewenton thinking, open flew jsome of the 
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doors of association, and, ever and anon, out started some fresh idea; 
which brought him back to the happiness of his friend, and the de- 
light of seeing a family circle of oAe's own, and looks of affection,' 
and a joyful welcome after toil, and exertion, and danger were over. 

As sleep , however , is a strong fortress against the attack of 
dangerous thoughts, he resolved to take refuge there from a force 
that was too powerful for him ; and, going to bed, he was soon 
Within the gates of slumber ; but, fancy turned traitor within his 
fortress, and, ere long, whole troops of dreams poured in, 
laying his heart prostrate before imaginations which he had re- 
jpelled With veteran courage for more than fourteen years. Therfe 
was, of course, no resisting under such circumstances : the gar- 
rison threw down their arms, and he went on dreaming of love 
and domestic happiness all night. It did him no harm, however, 
for ohe of the most curious phenomena which take place in 
regard to those wild visitants, dreams, occurred in this case. The 
visions that had come to him had all been as vivid as reality : he had 
felt more and more acutely than he had, perhaps, ever felt in life ; 
there had been pleasures and pains, intense and varying; events and 
feelings which,,had they occurredinwakingexistence, he would have 
remembered till the last hour of his life ; and yet, when he woke, 
he had forgot the whole. It was as if some after-sleep, with a 
sponge dipped in Lethe, had passed by, and wiped out from the ta- 
blet of memory all but a few rough scratches, sufficient to show 
that dreams had been there. 

The day was yet young when he woke ; but Manners was habi- 
tually an early riser, — a habit that generally springs from two 
causes — vigorous health, a frame without languor, and easily re- 
freshed; or from a refined heart, at case within itself. When he 
had prayed, —-for all noble-minded beings pray ; and the only 
truly great pride is the pride with which one owns oneself the ser- 
vant of God : it is the soldier pointing to the colours under which 
i he ser\^es ; — when he had prayed, he dressed himself, somewhat 
Islowly, gazing from time to time out of the window, over the rich 
landscape sparkling with dew and morning ; and then, opening his 
door, went out for the purpose of breathing the fresh air of the 
early day. The windows at either end of the corridor were still 
closed, for it had scarcely struck six, but the skylight over the stair- 
case gave light enough ; and Colonel Manners, descending, found a 
housemaid, with unbought roses on her cheeks, and blue arms, 
busily washing the marble hall, and the steps that went out into 
the garden, which, stretching away to the south-west, was sepa- 
rated from the park in which the house stood, by a haw-haw and a 
light fence. 

Give me a flower-garden, in the early morning, with its dry gra- 
vel walks shining in the fresh snn-beams, and all the thousands of 
flowers, which man*s care and God*s bounty have raised to beautify 
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out' dwellings, eipdnding their f eft-eshed petilS to the young light. 
The garden into which Colonel Manners now went forth was an old- 
fashioned one, with manifold beds, arranged in as many mathema- 
tical figures. Each bed, fringed with its close-cut green border of 
box, was full of as many flowers as it would hold and as the season 
aflbrded.; and though of late many a foreign land has been ran- 
sacked to procure new exotics for our grounds, yet even then the 
garden was not without its rich assortment of flowering shrubiS ; 
Some still bearing the blossom, some fellen into the fruit. Between 
the beds — and, as the garden was of very great extent, the beds 
Were not very close together — ^were spaces of soft green turf; some- 
times flanked with holly, or edged with yew, so as to make a sort 
of bowling-green; sometimes wide open to the gay sunshine, and 
flill of innumerable thrushes and blackbirds, hopping along, with 
their fine shanks sunk amidst the blades of grass. Here and there, 
too, was an arbour, covered with clematis ; and hot-houses and 
green-houses, now and then, peeped out from behind the shrub- 
beries, on the sunny side of the garden. 

Colonel Manners took his way along a walk that flanked the in- 
closure to the east, and which, running by the side of the haw-haw, 
a little elevated above the park and surrounding country, gave, on 
the one side, an extensive prospect over a rich and smiling land- 
scape, with the deer bounding over the grass, and the cattle low- 
ing along the distant upland ; and, on the other, showed the garden- 
somewhat formal, perhaps, but neat, and beautiful , and sparkling* 
He was a soldier, and a man of the world, and he loved books, and he 
did not dislike society ; but, perhaps, there never was a man upon 
, earth who more thoroughly enjoyed a solitary morning walk amidst 
' flowers and beautiful scenery — scenery in which one can pause and 
' fill one's eye with fair sights, while the ideas springing from each^ 
particular blossom, or from the whole general view, can ramble, 
; out into a world of indistinct loveliness, wherein one can scarcely! 
be said to think, but rather to live in a sensation of happiness which* 
approaches near to heaven. 

Although, as we have observed, one can scarcely be said to think, 
yet there is no situation on the earth — or very few — in which a man 
so little likes to have his thoughts interrupted, and his fine imagina- 
tions forcibly called back to the dull eround. Colonel Manners, 
therefore, was not very well pleased when, after following the 
walk which he had chosen to the end, he heard footsteps beyond 
the bushes, round which the path now swept. 

Had these footsteps, indeed, possessed that light peculiar sound 
which is produced by a small and pretty foot. Colonel Manners, who 
never objected to see the beautiful things of nature enhanced by 
ihe presence of the most beautiful, might not have thought his reve- 
ries unworthily disturbed. In the present instance, however, Uie 
sound was very different: it was the dull, heavy, determined step 
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of a foot that takes a firm bold of the ground ; and, as he went on; 
he was not surprised to meet with Lord Dewry at the turning of 
the walk. 

Colonel Manners, if he had not forgot all about their discussion 
of the preceding evening, had remembered it as little as possible ; 
and, being one of those happy men who never suffer any annoyance 
of such a nature to rankle at the heart, he had settled the matter in 
his own mind by thinking that the old gentleman had the toothach, 
or some of those corporeal pangs or infirmities which cause and 
excuse 01-temper, and sometimes even rudeness, at that period of 
life when the passing away of those mighty blessings, 'vigour and 
health, is, in itself, matter enough for irritation. As, however, he 
never liked to subject himself to occasions for commanding his tem- 
per, he proposed, in the present instance, merely to give the Peer 
.^^good morning," and pass on upon his walk. 

This purpose he was not permitted to execute ; as no sooner did 
Lord Dewry come opposite to him than he stopped abruptly, and 
answered Colonel Manners's salutation by a cold and haughty bow. 
^* Colonel Manners," he said, " I saw you come into the garden 
from the windows of my room, and I have done myself the honour 
of seeking you." 

The Peer spoke slowly and calmly 5 but Manners, who doubted 
hot that his intention was to apologise, was both somewhat sur- 
prised that so proud a man should do so at all, and likewise some- 
what puzzled by a sneering curl of the nostril, and a slight twink- 
ling of the eyelid, which seemed to betray a spirit not quite so 
tranquil as his tone would have indicated: — "Your Lordship does 
me honour," he replied "what are your commands?" 

"Simply as follows. Colonel Manners," replied Lord Dewry: — 
" I think you last night made use of the term calumny, as applied 
to part of my discourse ; and, as I am not in the habit of being in- 
sulted without takiug measures to redress myself, I have followed 
you hither, for the purpose of arranging the necessary result." 

Colonel Manners felt inclined to smile, but he refrained, and 
replied seriously, "My Lord, I wish to heaven you would forget 
this business.^ You thought fit to apply the strongest terms of 
injury to a gentleman for whom I had expressed my friendship and 
gratitude; and I pronounced such terms to be calumnious, in 
regard to my friend, but expressed, at the same time, my belief that 
we were speaking of different persons. For heaven's sake, let the 
matter rest where it does ; I meant no personal insult to you : I 
trust you meant none to me. I came down here the friend of your 
son, on a joyful occasion, and it would pain me not a little to go 
away th€> enemy of his father . " 

The lip of Lord Dewry curled with a bitter and galling sneer: 
"Colonel Manners," he said, " I believe that you wear a swordT' 

"I do, Sir," replied Manners, reddening; 1^ but I should be unwor 
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father;' 

Lord Dewry, too, reddened. "If, as I perceive. Sir," he said, 
"you intend to make my age your protection, I trust you have cal- 
culated the consequences to your reputation, and will understand 
the light in which I view you. When I am willing, Sir, to wave all 
respect of age, I do not see what you have to do with it." 

"Much, my Lord," answered Colonel Manners; "much have 
my own conscience and my own honour to do with it." 

"Do not let an officer who is refusing to fight, talk of honour, 
Sir," replied Lord Dewry. 

"You cannot provoke me to forget myself, Lord Dewry,'* 
answered the other; "I hold all duelling in abhorrence, and as 
any thing but a proof of courage : but when the encounter is to be 
between a young and active man, and one of your Lordship's age 
and probable habits, it is murder outright. Your Lordship will 
excuse me for saying, that I think the business a very foolish one, 
and that I must insist upon its being dropped." 

" I shall drop it, as far as regards the endeavour to make a man 
fight who is not disposed to do so," replied Lord Dewry, with an angry 
and disappointed, rather than a contemptuous, smile, for which he 
intended it to be; "but, as a matter of course, I shall make gene~ 
rally known the fact, that you have refused to draw your sword 
when called upon." 

Colonel Manners laughed. "My tord," he answered, "I have 
drawn it in eleven different battles, in his Majesty's service; I have 
been wounded nine times, and I am quite satisfied with a certain degree 
of reputation obtained in these affairs, without seeking to increase 
it by the encounter to which your Lordship would provoke me." 

Lord Dewry stood and gazed at him, for a moment or two, with 
ia heavy lowering brow, as if contemplating how he might lash his 
adversary to the course he sought to bring him to pursue ; but 
the calm and confident courage and cool determination of Colonel 
Manners foiled him even in his own thoughts ; and after glaring at 
him thus while one might count twenty, he exclaimed, " You shall 
repelit it. Sir! you shall repent it!" 

"I do not think it, my Lord," replied Manners. "I wish you 
good morning;" and he turned calmly on his heel, retreading, with 
slow steps, the path he had followed from the house. 

In the meantime, the pace of Lord Dewry was much more rapid; 
but for a moment we must pause ourselves, and seize this oppor- 
tunity of looking into his bosom, and seeing some of the motives 
which, like Cyclopes, in the cave of Vulcan, were busy forging all 
those hot thunderbolts that he was dealing about so liberally: — 
somey we only say some ; for were we to look at all, we should 
have a catalogue too long for recapitulation; here. The fact then, 
was, that Lord Dewry had been greatly irritated on the previous 
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day^ hy » conversation of not tiie mo%t, pleasunt kind, conf^miog 

the very Sir William Ryder of whom he was destined to hear sucJhi 
high praises the moment he set his foot within his sister's doors. Now^ 
for various reasons, unto himself best known, the noble Lord bated 
this Sir William Ryder with a most reverent and solicitous hatredy 
and would willingly haye given a thousand pounds to any one who 
would have brought him proof positive that be was dead and safely 
ideposited in that earthy chancery, the archives of which, though 
they contain many a treasured secret, can never meet the searching 
eye of this inquisitive world. What, then, were his feelings, when 
he heard thatthis very man, in regard to whom his darkest passion* 
iiad been stirred up that very day, and towards whom he had nou- 
rished an evergreen animosity for many years — when he heai;;^ 
that, through the instrumentality of Colonel Manners , this man had 
been made intimate with his only son. 

This then was Manners's offence ; but had it been likely to end 
there. Lord Dewry might even have forgiven it. Such, however, 
was not the case : Lord Dewry had some reason to believe that the 
object of his hatred might visit England j and imagination instantly 
set up before him the picture of his son , Colonel Manners , and 
Sir William Ryder meeting and discussing many things that would 
be better let alone. Now, he trusted and believed that, as far as 
his ancient epemy was concerned, he could manage his son, and 
cause him to break off a connection which had not been of long 
duration; but, at the same time, he judged it necessary to place a 
barrier betweem him and Colonel Manners himself, so as to cut off 
every link of communication between Edward de Vaux and 3ir 
William Ryder; and, for this purpose, he at once determined to 
quarrel with his son's friend; which, in his own irritable and irri- 
tated state of mind, b^ found it not all difficult to accomplish. On 
the preceding nigbthe bad begun,, therefore, with real good-will j 
and, as he was a man totally devoid of any thing like persopal fear, 
and remembered that he had once been a remarkably good swords- 
man, while he forgot that he was sixty, he was really well pleased 
when Manners made use of a term which promised to give him aa 
opportunity of bringing their dispute to such an issue as must abso- 
lutely put an ead to the intimacy between his son and Colonel 
Manners forever, " Evi3n should I receive a wound," he thought, 
" so much the better ;" and, strange as it is to say, had Lord Dewry 
even contemplated being killed in the encounter he sought, he 
would have looked upon it with less apprehension than might be 
supposed, when thereunto was attached the certainty of his son 
being separated for ever from Charles Manners and from Sir Wil- 
,;iiam Ryder: so much less terrible does it often appear to our con-| 
itradictory nature to meet the eye of God than to encounter the scru-/ 
itiny of beings lik£ ourselves. 
* Frustrated by the coolness and firmness of his opponent in the 
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grfind object of liis morniog'^ walk, he now ttirned tpward^the 
bouse, animated with a strong desire of accomplishing his purpose 
by other means. The Peer now determined, as it was impossible 
to make Colonel Manners the aggressor, to induce his own family 
to take the initiative, and break with the object of his dislike, or of 
his apprehension,— for, perhaps, there might be a little of both at 
tbe bottom of his heart 5— and, with a resolution which was the 
more imperious and domineering from haying seldom suffered con- 
tradiction, he sought the apartment of his son. 

Edward de Vaux was just up, and was in the act of putting on, 
one after another, the different parts of his apparel. As this act of 
clothing one's person, however much pleasure people may take in 
il habitually, is, in itself, a laborious and troublesome operation, De 
Vaux's servant was helping him therein ; but the appearance of 
Lord Dowry, and a hint, not to be mistaken, s^nt the man out of the 
room, while the noble Lord betook him to a chair; and his son, see- 
ing that there was not a little thunder in the dark cloud upon his 
father's brow, sat, expectant and half dressed, wondering what was 
to come next. 

"Edward,'* said his father, in a tone which was intended at once 
to express parental affection, some slight touch of sadness, and tirm 
relying confidence upon his son's good feelings, but which, in truth, 
did not succeed in expressing much except a great deal of irritation 
and heat ; *' Edward, I have come to speak with you upon last night's 
unfortunate business, and to give you, in a few words, my opinion 
upon the subject, in order that you may choose your part at once.'' 

Edward de Vaux, who knew his father well, — though he knew 
not all his motives in the present instance, — prepared himself to 
resist ; for he devined, almost immediately from the beginning of 
Lord Dowry's discourse, what would be the end ; being well aware 
—though he did not choose to put it exactly in such terms to his 
own heart— that a certain combination of vanity, pride, selfishness, 
and remorselessness in the bosom of his worthy parent, made him 
the exact person to resent highly even a slight offence, and to trea- 
sure lopg hatred for a casual word. But Edward de Vaux knew also 
that he himself stood in a position towards his father different from 
that in which any other person stood : he knew that the ties of na- 
ture, long habit, and irreproachable conduct, rendered him the only 
real object of Lord Dowry's love— the only being who possessed any 
influence over a mind which never, through life, in any other case 
than his own, had yielded to either persuasion or opposition, Hp 
himself, however, had found, from experience, that he could resist 
with success, when the ground of resistance was such as satisfied 
his own heart ; and he now, therefore, prepared to practise , upon 
an occasion of more importance, a behaviour he had sometimes dis- 

Slayed in regard to trifles. He was aware, at the same time, froMi 
is soldierly habits, that it was advantageous sometimes to be the 
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attacking party ; and when his father paused, a little out of breath 
with climbing the stairs^faster than necessary, and speaking more 
vehemently than was becoming, he instantly replied, *'0h, my Lord, 
if you mean the business with Manners, do not think of it anymore ! 
Manners is extremely good-humoured, and will forget it at once, 
I am sure. No farther apology is necessary." 

"Apology, Sir !" exclaimed Lord Dewry ; " what do you mean! 
I have made no apology !" 

"No, my Lord," replied De Vaux ; " but considering that Man- 
ners was my friend ; that he saved my life at the risk of his own; 
that he came down here at my invitation; and that he was a guest 
in my aunt's house ; I thought it necessary to apologise for the 
manner in which my father had treated him, saying, that I was sure 
you were irritated by some other cause ;'and adding — as I felt sure 
you would-i-that you would be sorry for having expressed yourself 
so bitterly, when you reflected upon the circumstances." 

" You did. Sir !" said Lord Dewry, " you did ! then I have 'only 
to tell you that you said what was not the case ;"— De Vaux red- 
dened ; — "that you took a great and unwarrantable liberty with my 
name," continued Lord Dewry, whose passion had quite overcome 
every restraint 5 " and that had you considered your father as much 
as this new friend, you would have seen that / was the insulted 
person — that /had a right to demand apology, and you would have 
broken off all connection with a person who would show so little 
respect to your parent : and this, Sir, — this is what I command you 
now to do, or to take the consequences of your disobedience." 

"My Lord," answered De Vaux cooiinghimself down as much as pos- 
sible — "my Lord, as you must already have seen, we view the matter 
in a very different light. It grieves me bitterly that we should dis- 
agree so severely, on the very day after my return ; but, if you wish 
me to break off my acquaintance with Colonel Manners, because you 
have thought fit to treat him with some rudeness, I must tell you, at 
once, such an idea could never be entertained by me for a moment/ 
As to the consequences which your Lordship speaks of, I am at a 
loss to conceive what you mean. A disagreement with your Lord- 
ship is " 

. "The consequences. Captain de Vaux," interrupted his father, 
with a small red spot glowing in the middle of his sallow cheek — 
"the consequences may be more bitter than you think. You believe 
that the estates of the barony, being entailed, must descend to you ; 
but, let me tell you, young man — let me tell you," he repeated, ap- 
proaching nearer to his son, and lowering his voice in tone, but not 
in emphasis, — "let me tell you, you could be deprived of them by 
a word. But no more of that," he added, raising his head, and re- 
suming his usual air of dignity, which had been a good deal lost du- 
ring that morning, "no more of that—the consequences to which I 
alluded, and to which I now allude, are the displeasure of your 
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father, and tbe knawledge that you remain the friend of a man who 
has insulted him." 

" Could I see, my dear Sir," replied De Vaux, " that Manners 
had insulted you " 

" It is sufficient, Sir, that I see it," interrupted his father hastily 
"it is sufficient that I see it 5 and I hold myself aggrieved, that my son 
should see it otherwise. But do as you will, Edward de Vaux— do ag 
you will. If you are lost to a sense of filial duty, and refuse to obey 
my positive injunction to break with this man, you mav act as von 
think fit." J « ^"tt 

" I shall never, my Lord, even dream of breaking with him," re- 
plied De Vaux j " as it appears to me, that to do so would render 
me an accomplice in an act of notable injustice." 

"You are dutiful. Sir— you are respectful," said Lord Dowry 
setting his teeth hard ; " but do as you please— do as you please • 
I wish you good morning," and, turning on his heel, he quitted the 
apartment. 

" This is mighty disagreeable," thought De Vaux, as he ranir the 
bell to bring back his servant; "this is mighty disagreeable and 
mighty absurd it seems to me 5 but tbe worst part of all will be the 
meeting at breakfast. However, all these things must be encounte- 
red as they come, in this good pleasant world of ours ;" and he re- 
turned to his toilet. 

In the meantime the noble Lord, his father, proceeded to his own 
apartments, laid his hand upon the bell, and rang in such a manner 
as to show that he was in a passion, not only to his own ser- 
vant, but to the whole house. His own servant, however, a thin 
dark, saturnine person, well calculated by constitutional frigidity' 
to cope with an irritable master, was not in the least alarmed by any 
sign of his Lord's angry mood, to which he was wont to oppose on 
all occasions, a dull, obtuse silence, that left him without any re- 
medy but patience. He accordingly proceeded slowly to Lord Dew- 
ry's apartment ; received the objuration for his tardiness with pro- 
found and unmoved taciturnity ; listened to his Lordship's orders 
to pack up all his dressing things, and order the horses to the car- 
nage directly, in the same automatonical manner, and then went to 
take histreakfast, not at all approving of his master's purpose of set- 
ting out without refreshment. Lord Dowry, fondly fancyinff that 
he had gone to order the horses to be put to, waited in his bed- 
room, very patiently, for five minutes, then began to get anffnr du- 
ring five minutes more, and then rang the bell for at least the same 
space of time. At the end of that period the man again made his 
appearance ; and, with a face of dull unconsciousness, asked if his 
Lordship had rung, although he had heard every succeeding stroke 
of the bell. o ^ 

Lord Dewry stamped with rage; but finding that it had no effect; 
nelefttheman alone to arrange his dressing things, while, forthepnr. 

ft 
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poie <rf wahifi^ till the carriage was ready ^ he wentdorwii to the 11^ 

brary,. calculating, of course, upon its being, as usual, the most so* 
lltaipy room in the whole house. If he expected to find it empty ^ 
however, he was mistaken ; for Mrs. Falkland was seated at the ta-' 
ble, writing a note ; and, as there was no person, in or out of his own^ 
family 9 for whom bi« Lordshipentertainedsogreat a respect— which 
would hare been a little, perhaps, approaching to fear, if he could 
bate f(0aredaiiy thUng-^there was no one consequently whom he less 
Wished to meet, at a moment when he was acting in a manner which 
needed the full excitement of passion and pride to appear, even in 
bis own opinion, either dignified or gentlemanly He was drawing 
back^ but Mrs. Falkland raised her eyes ; and his Lordship, con*- 
scious that he had been wishing to retreat, advanced, of course, with 
a greater degree of boldness^ and asked, whether he interrupted her 
by his pre^nce. 

" Not in the least— not In the least,'' replied Mrs Falkland ; " but 
you seem prepared for travelling, my Lord. You are not thinking 
«f setthig out before breakfast ?' 

** Most assuredly I shall, Maria,** replied the peer. " You do 
not suppose that I am going to subject myself to the pain of meet- 
ing again, in your house, a person by whom I have been so grossly 
^nsulted, as this Colonel Manners ?" 

" Whom you have so grossly insulted, I suppose your Lordship 
means,'' replied Mrs. Falkland. "My Lord, lam your sister, and 
consequently am not disposed to see faults ; but I tell you sincerely, 
that yon equally owe an apology to me and to Colonel Manners, 
for your behaviour last night. ITie one to myself, I will, of course, 
dispense with; but, if you doright, you will goto Colonel Man-* 
ners and tell him, that something had occurred in the course 
of yesterday to irritate and vex you, and that you are extremely sorry 
that your irritation vented itself upon him.'' Mrs. Falkland spoke 
with infinite'calmness; and, when she had done, wrote another sen- 
tence of her note, leaving her brother the while to pause on the some- 
what bitter matter of her discourse. 

His Lordship employed the time in remembering that It was a lady 
dnd his sister to whom he was opposed, and in subduing the wrath 
of his heart into the quieter form of a sneer ; although he still con- 
tinued to gaze on her, while she wrote, with eyes in which bis 
anger still maintamed its ground, like a solitary post left behind a 
retreating army. ' 

^* Do you know, Mrs. Falkland,*' he replied, with a curling lip, 
" in such pleasant little discussions as these, we gentlemen have 
hardly fair play when opposedto female antagonists; for, under shel- 
ter of your sex , you women dare say things to us , that it would 
be ungentlemanly to retort, and which are very difficult to bear/' 
^* Truth, my Lord, I am afraid, is often difficult to bear,'' replied 
Mrs. Falkland, "and'perhaps, on such occasions, you may hear ft 
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ill a tnoreQfl<iitalifl<^ maim^ from d ^(MbMthali htm ondof your 

own sex." 

^' As the matter is a difference of opinion, Maria, between yoti 
and me/' said Lord Dewry, " it is rather like begging the question, 
to assume that it is truth that gives me offence. You have foi^ot 
your logic, my good sister." 

" If I ever possessed any, my Lord,*' rejoined Mrs. Falkland, **I 
i^ertainly should not be disposed to try it upon you, in order to induce 
you either to make an apology, which is alike due to yotirself and to 
Colonel Manners — or to stay here without making it." 

" I understand yon; my dear sister, I understand you !** exclaimed 
Lord Dewry j "but do not be in a hurry My carriage Is ordered, 
and cannot be many minutes ere it delivers you from my presence. 
In the meantime I will not interrupt yon farther. — Good morning, 
Mrs. Falkland." 

" Good morning !" she replied, and her brother walked towards 
the door. As he laid his hand upon the lock, he turned for a single 
glance at his. sister j but Mrs. Falkland was writing on, with a ra- 
pid and easy pen, in the clear and running movements of which 
there was evidently not the slightest impediment from one extra- 
neous thought in reference to the conversation which had just passed 
between them. Anger, hatred, malice, even active scorn itself, 
man can bear or retort; but utier indifference is more galling still. So 
Lord Dewry found it ; and throwing open the door, with a degree Of 
force that made sundry of the smaller articles of furniture dance 
about the room, he issued forth in search of his carriage, with 
wounded pride and diminished self-importance. 

Gliding gracefully down the corridor towards the breatfast-room 
was, at that very moment, Marian deVaux, his niece; and the sight 
of her beautiful face and form, with its calm and easy movements*, 
was well calculated to tranquillise and soothe. But Lord Dewry 
had never been famous for being easily soothed. Dr. Johnson is 
said to have liked a "good hater," and had he carried the predi- 
lection a little farther, the peer was just the man to merit that sort 
of approbation. He was not only a good hater, but he was, and 
always had been, the man of all others to nourish his anger, and 
render it both stout and permanent. Now, during the early part 
of the preceding evening, before he found "mettle more attractive* 
in his quarrel with Colonel Manners, the noble Lord had — as hear 
ways did— paid very great attention to Marian de Vaux. He had 
sat by her, he had talked to her, he had exerted himself to be agrees 
able to her, when it was very evident that he was not much disposed 
to be agreeable to any one. But now, as Marian approached, gave 
her hand, and wished him good morning, he let her hand drop as 
soon as he had taken it, and answered her salutation by Celling her 
he was in haste, 

ft. 
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Somewhat sarprised at the cloud upon her uncle's brow, his flash- 
ing eye, and abrupt manner, Marian drew back, in order to let him 
passand Lord Dewry took two steps morealong the passage. Then 
recollecting himself, however , and remembering how strange his 
conduct might appear, he turned and made the whole seem stranger 
than ever, as all people do, when , with a heart very full of feelings, 
which they are afraid or ashamed to picture in their nakedness , 
they attempt to explain the strange behaviour to which those fee- 
lings have prompted them. 

^' I am obliged to quit the house, Marian,'' he said, in a quick 
and agitated manner ; ^disagreeable occurrences have taken place, 
which compel me, in justice to myself, to withdraw : the whole bu- 
siness is an unfortunate one, and I am afraid it may be some time 
before we meet again, — but I will write, — I will write, and explain 
myself fully. Good bye ! I hear the carriage ;" and with a rapid 
step he walked on, leaving Marian de Yaux not a little confounded 
by all that had passed, and entirely misconstruing the few abrupt 
and unsatisfactory sentences which her uncle had pronounced. 

She heard his step sound along the passage, down the stairs, and 
through the hall, listened to his voice giving some directions to his 
servant, and then to the closing of the carriage door, and the grating 
roll of the wheels over the gravel before the house. Then men- 
tally exclaiming, " This is all very strange, and very unfortunate!" 
she went on towards the breakfast-room, into which a servant had 
just carried the urn, without closing the door behind him. The 
sound of her cousin Isadore's voice, speaking gaily with Colonel 
Manners, issued forth as she approached ; but Marian de Yaux 
was agitated and alarmed -, and, feeling that she must have time to 
think over her uncle's words, and to compose her mind, ere she 
mingled with any society, she turned to the music-room^ and had 
entered it before she was aware that any one was there. 



CHAPTER V. 

It was a beautiful idea of Plato, and not at all an unchristian idea, 
that the sins which people have committed during life — and which 
in this case were termed manes — had an existence after death, and 
were the instruments for punishing those who had committed them 
— the worm that dieth not, and the fire that cannot be quenched. 
But had Plato seen into the bosom of Lord Dewry, he would have 
perceived that his theory might be carried a little farther ; and 
that thQ sins and passions do not wait till we are dead, in order 
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to torment their authors ; but punish them even in this world, not 
alone in their consequences, but by their very existence. After 
havidg laboured manibus pedibusque to render every member of 
his sister's household as uncomfortable as possible, the noble Lord 
sunk back in his carriage, with his frame exhausted and his whole 
heart on fire, with that flaming up of painful memories and vio- 
lent passions which the occurrences we have related had excited. 
Unfortunately, however, it happens in the wonderfiil arrangement 
of this our earthly dwelling-place, thathere our evil qualities do not 
only torment ourselves, but others also; and the noble Lord might 
have consoled himself with the certainty, that he had for the time, 
at least, destroyed much tranquillity, and turned joy into bitter- 
ness. 

Of all who suffered on the occasion, Marian de .Yaux perhaps 
suffered most. Mrs. Falkland, for her part , had been very much 
offended, but she respected her brother too little, to permit his ill tem- 
per or rudeness to produce any lastii^ effect upon her. Edward de 
Vaux believed that his Other's present mood would not be long ere 
it yielded to circumstances; and Colonel Manners, though of 
course considerably annoyed by what had taken place between Lord 
Dowry and himself, was not aware of what had passed afterwards ; 
and consequently did not enter, as he would otherwise have done 
most feelingly, into the uncomforts of Mrs. Falkland and his fnend 
De Vaux. But with Marian the matter was different. She knew 
nothing of all the occurrences of the morning : she had seen her 
uncle retire on the preceding night, apparently dropping his dis- 
pute with Ck)lonel Manners ; and she never for a moment connected 
his extraordinary conduct of that day with the disagreement of the 
preceding evening. 

In almost all cases of apprehension and uncertainty, the human 
mind has a natural tendency to 'connect the occurrence of the mo- 
ment, whatever it may be, with the principal object of our wishes 
and our feelings at the time. It matters not whether the two things 
be as distinct and distant as the sun is from the moon ; association 
in an instant spins a thousand gossamer threads between them, 
forming a glistening sort of spider-like bridge, scarcely discernible 
to other people's eyes, but ftilly strong enough for fancy to run back- 
wards and forwards upon for ever. 

Thus then was it with poor Marian de Vaux. It had been 
settled that her marriage with her cousin was to take place on the 
day she became of age— that is to say, in about three weeks. Now, 
whether she was pleased with the arrangement or not, we do not 
at all intend to say ; but she had made up her mind to it completely ; 
and the first thing that Lord Dewry's broken sentences suggested 
to her mind was, that some difficulty had occurred in regard to 
her union with Edward, and that his father had withdrawn the cou- 
sent he bad been before so willing to give, 
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'When liord Dewry left her, she wm& as pale as death ; and 
though before she reached the breakfast*room the colonr had come 
back into her cheek, yet all her former ideas were so completely 
^scattered to the four winds of heaven, that she felt it would be ab- 
solutely necessary to think what her own conduct, under such cir- 
cumstances, ought to be, before she met any of the party ; and es- 
pecially before she met her cousin Edward, as towards him, of 
course, the regulation of her behaviour was most important. She 
turned, then, as w9 have before said, to the music*room, and enter- 
mg it ere she perceived that any one was in it, found herself there 
alone with no other than Edward de Vara. 

Whether he had gone there purposely or accidentally-^from a 
habit which some people have, of returning to take a look at places 
where they have spent happy moments — or from a sort of presenti- 
ment that he might find Marian there, we have no means of judging; 
but on her part the meeting certainly was unexpected, and being 
such, it would hardly be fair to look narrowly into her manner of 
receiving her lover's first salutation, which salutation was suffici-^ 
entlywarm. 

As soon as she recollected herself, however, she turned at once 
to the subject of her thoughts. ^^ But, Edward,'' she said, '^ this is 
$ most unfortunate occurrence — in regard to your father, I mean.^ 

'^Most unfortunate indeed!" replied DeVaux, looidng grave 
iminediately. 

"But tell me what it Is all about, Edward?" rejoined his cou- 
sin. "I do not understand your fether's conduct. Do explain it 
tome!" 

" I do not understand it either, my dear Marian,'' answered De 
Vaux; "his conduct is quite inexplicable." 
' The tears would foin have run away over Marian de Taux's 
Cheeks ; but she shut the gates in time, and only one straggler made 
its escape into th^ court of her eyes, unable to get farther. Her 
cousin did not see one half of what was going on in the fair taber* 
nacle of her bosoqi ^ but he saw that she was much distressed, and 
endeavoured to soothe her with the same assurances wherewith he 
iqade his own mipd i^asy in regard to his father's conduct. " Nay, 
nay, dearest Marian!" he said, "do not distress yourself about 
this business, unfortunate as it is. The principal part of my father's 
present heat in the affair will pass away, for a great share is mere 
passion. I cannot however flatter myself into believing that his 
dislike will ever entirely subside, because as you know, he is not a 
man who changes easily in such matters ; but all his violence and 
}iis threatenings will die away and end in nothing." 

Marian, who had now recovered from her first emotion, paused, 
Smd looked pensively upon the ground; but while her bosom 
seemed as calm as monumental marble, there was a sad struggle 
going on within, i^ Edward !" said she, at length, " we cannot tell 
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wbat may be yo«r father's ultmate cenduei; but iodeed I Hdvlk 
that while bis present objection— or, as you call it, disUke^con- 
tinues, we ought certainly to delay our manage.*' 

^'Good God| Marian l** exclaimed Edward de Vaux^ in utter as- 
tonishment I ^Mn the name of heaven, my beloved, what has my 
^titer's dislike to Colonel Manners to do with our union ?" 

^^ His dislike to Colonel Manners !" saidMarian, blushing a good 
deal as she began to perceive her mistake, and comprehended at a 
glance that the clearing up of the matter might make an expose' of 
her inmost thoughts that for reasons of her own she did not desire. 
^^ His dislike to Colonel Manners I Oh, is that all ? His words and 
conduct towards me just now, made me think that his dislike was to 
me, £dward, and to our union/' 

^^ And did the thought give you so much pain, Marian?" said Be 
Vaux, somewhat anxiously. 

But Marian de Vaux had by this time completely mastered her 
agitation, and she answered in her usual quiet sweet tone : ^'Of 
course it gave me great pain, Edward, to think that I had lost my 
uncle's regard, and great pain to think that the consequences might 
pain you. But tell me, was it really nothing more*Xhan bis dispute 
with Colonel Manners, which made your father's conduct so very 
strange T 

1 ^^ Nothing more, I can assure you," answered her lover; "but you 
know that my father, wh^n he bursts forth into one of these fits of 
passion, is like Don Quixote at the puppet-^show, and deals his 
blows to the right and left upon all things, whether they have of-^ 
fended him or not." 

"Hush, hush, Edward!" cried Marian, "he is your father, 
remember/' 

De Yaux coloured slightly, and indeed he had not got to the end 
of his speech ere he had found that he had better have left it unsaid ; 
for, notwithstanding his general fastidiousness, and a certain degree 
of bitter that mingled with his views of other people, he bad 
too much taste to find any plea^ire in pointing out the faults of 
foliies of his near relations. He might feel them a little too sen/*^ 
sitively, it is true ; but he seldom made them the subject of his 
conversation; and be was now vexed, both that be bad done so at 
all, and that Marian had been the person to whom he had done it. 

Thus Edward de Yaux was a little out of humour with himself, 
and as a matter of course be soon found cause to be dissatisfi^ with 
others, for the human mind--- to which nothing is so burthensome 
as self-T0proach of any kind--" is always glad to cast a part of its 
load upon the shoulders of other people. The first thing, then, that 
upon reflecting rapidly over the moments just passed, Edward de 
Yaux found to be discontented with, was the manner in which Ma-: 
rian had spoken of delaying their union $ and once having started 
this idea, he hunted it up and down through all the chambers a|)4 
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passages of his mind, like a boy after a mouse. *^ Their marriage 
seemed to her a matter of great indifference/' he thought ; and then he 
went on to persuade himself that her love for him was of a very 
calm and tranquil character compared with his for her. Indeed it 
seemed little more than indifference, he fancied ; or at best sisterly 
affiction; and at the very thought of such a thing as sisterly affec- 
tionj the spirit of Edward de Vaux sprang up as if a serpent had 
crossed his path, although his person remained perfectly calm, 
with his arm resting on the harpsichord, and his fingers twisting 
some of the strings of the harp. One of the strings breaking, with 
a sharp twang, called the spirit suddenly back again; and he 
found himself standing abstractedly before his fair cousin ; while 
she looked upon him with a smile, which seemed to say, *^ I could 
triumph, if I would ! but it is hot in my nature.'' 

Now Edward de Vaux, though he read the smile and read it aright, 
which is not always done in that difficult language of which it was 
one of the hieroglyphics, was^ all the more puzzled when he had 
done. But the fact is, that women's eyes, in matters of love, seem 
to be not eyes but microscopes ; and Marian had traced the whole 
fine progress of Edward's thoughts and feelings, through every 
turning and winding, as accurately as if he had laid them all open 
before her with his own free will. Then, connecting the result 
with some foregone conclusions in her own mind, the combination 
produced a smile, being, as we before said, the equivalent sign, in 
the language mentioned, of the words, ^'Icouldtriumph, if I would ! 
but it is not in my nature." There was, however, a litle mental 
reservation, perhaps, in regard to the triumph, inasmuch as she 
reserved unto herself entire right and privilege of triumphing 
hereafter, in case she should find it necessary and expedient to 
do so. 

The time occupied in reading the smile together with the beauty 
of the smile itself, and the exceeding loveliness of the lips on which 
it rested, all tended to get the better of the demon in the heart of 
De Vaux, and to make him feel, that as he loved her beyond 
anything on earth, he must try to content himself with obtaining 
her upon her own terms. Having come to this conclusion, it was 
natural enough that he should seek to linger out the time with her 
alone ; but Marian felt that if she did stay at that moment, she might 
be obliged to triumph in the way she wished not to do, or to 
explain her smile without triumphing at all, which was still 
more disagreeable. She therefore determined to retreat to the 
breakflast-room, in which she was sure of finding allies ; and which 
— as her apprehensions in regard to Lord Dowry's disappro- 
bation, and the consequent emotion, had now been dissipated — 
she was no longer afraid of entering. 

De Vaux would fain have detained her, pleading that he had had 

no opportunity of conversing with her alone since hi$ return^ and 
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urging all those little arguments which we leave to imagination: 
Marian, however, resisted with fortitude; and her lover, forced to 
content himself with a promise to take^a long ramble with him after 
breakfast, as they had done in the days of their early youth, led her 
to the breakfast-room, where they found the rest of the party assem- 
bled, and conversing with as much ease and cheerfulness as if 
nothing had occurred to disturb the tranquillity of the morning. 

"Well, Edward," said Mrs. Falkland, "your father would not 
stay longer ; and I forebore to press him," she added, with a little 
pardonable hypocrisy, "as I know that he has a good deal of 
business on his hands ; and when he is determined on any point, it 
is vain to try to move him." As she spoke, she looked for an in- 
stant towards Colonel Manners, to give more meaning to her words 
in her nephew's ears than the words themselves imported. 

" I saw my father myself, my dear aunt," replied De Vaux : " he 
was with me in my room for half an hour, and explained the neces- 
sity of his departure." 

Colonel Manners could have smiled; but he thought it best to 
follow the lead that had been given, and to appear ignorant of any- 
thing else having taken place, though, of course, he felt internally 
convinced that his unfortunate dispute with De Yaux's father had 
been the cause of that nobleman's sudden and abrupt departure. 
"I think your father mentioned last night," he said, in pursuance 
of this plan, "that he was going to Dimden, did he not, De Vaux? 
Does it belong to your family?" 

"It always has done so," replied his friend: "it is here, very 
near — but a few miles off; but it is not kept up as I think it should 
be. My father always resides at the other house; and seems to 
have so strong an aversion to Dimden, that, not contented with not 
living there, he lets it fall somewhat to decay." 

" I must make you take me there some morning," answered Colo- 
nel Manners ; " I have heard that it contains a fine collection of 
pictures." 

"Fine, I believe, but small," answered De Vaux, delighted to 
fisincy that his friend had totally forgotten the dispute of the night 
before, and was ignorant of any firesh discomfort which had been 
produced by that morning; "fine, I believe, but small— but I do 
not understand anything about pictures." 

"Nay, nay, Edward, do not say that," exclaimed Miss Falkland. 
"Do you not love everything that is beautiful and fine in nature? 
have you not an eye to mark every shade and every line that is worth 
looking at in a landscape? and do you call that not understanding 
pictures? I have seen you and Marian find out a thousand beau- 
tiful little tints and touches, and lights and shades in a view, that 
I had generalised most vulgarly." 

Colonel Manners and Mrs. Falkland smiled ; and perhaps both 
might have said, had they spoken their thoughts, ^4t was because 
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your twD cousins were ia love, &ir lady, and you were not !" . They 
left the matter unexplained, however, contenting themselves with 
thinking that Isadore might, some time, learn the secret of finding 
out new beauties in a view ; and De Vaux answered in bis own 
style, ^' Stilly I^dore, I know nothing about pictures, depend upon 
it. I cannot talk of breadth^ and handling, and chiat^ otcurOf 
nndjuieej and ordannance" 

^' Except when you mean a park of artillery, De Vaux," said Co- 
lonel Manners; ^' but if I understand you rightly, you can see and 
fael the beauties <rfa picture as well as any one, though you cannot 
talk the jargon of a connoisseur about it/' 

^^ Perhaps that is what I do mean," answered his friend ; ' ' but I 
believe the truth is. Manners, that you and I are both &r behind in 
the elegant charlatanism of dilettanteship. Why I have heard a man 
go on by the hour with the eapia fandi of a Qcero about a picture, 
the beautiesof whidi he no more understood than tbe£rame in which 
it was placed. These men's minds are like a yard measure, a thing 
on which a multitude of figures are written down, without ihie slight- 
est use till they are properly applied by some one else. When I am 
seeiJig anything fine, heaven deliver me from the proximity of a 
walking dictionary of technical terms ! " 

*^ They are very useful things in their way, Edward," answered 
Isadore; ^' and only think, if these men can be so eloquent about 
things that they do not feel, solely upon the strei^th of their jargon, 
how much more eloquent you, who do feel. them, would be, if you 
had the jargon too." 

She ^oke jestingly; but De Vaux, whose spleen bad been some* 
what excited, answered quickly, ^^ I do not know, Isadore — I do 
not know. I very often think that a great acquaintance with the 
jarg:on of art tends to destroy the feelii^ for it. I have heard of 4 
f reat critic, wh6 on viewing the Apollo of £elvidere, declared that 
had the lip been a hair's breadth longer, the god would have been 
lost. This was all very connoisseurish and very true, no doubt; 
Imt, dqiend upon it, that man felt the beauties of the immortal sta- 
tue a thousand times more, whose only exclamation on seeing it was, j 
^ Good God I ^ I would rather have the fresh feelings of even igno* I 
ranee itself than the tutored and mechanical taste that measures the | 
cheek-bones of a Venus, gauges the depth of colour in a Claude, or j 
feels the edges of a book instead of looking into the inside." I 

^^ Yes, but consider, Edward," said Marian, who since she en- 
terf^d the room had been sitting silent at the breakfast-table, '^ it 
surely does not follow that because we understand a thing well, we 
lose our first and natural taste for it. If I could paint like Claude 
4M* Poussin, I surely should not take less pleasure in a beautiful land^ 
scape." 

^^ No, Marian," exclaimed Miss Falkland, well knowing that 
Be Vaux wxmhl not support his sarciasms very vigorously agajinst his 
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Claude Of Poussin would talk like a connoisseur." 

^^ Perhaps/' said Colonel Ma nners, *' ' knowledge of all kinds may 
be like the fabled cup, whose influence entirely depended upon 
those who drank from tt^to some it was death, to pthers immortal 
life $ wisdom to some, and foolishness to others. And thus I should 
think a great acquaintance with any art, in some instances — ^where 
the taste was good and the mind was strong,-^would refine the 
taste and give humility to the mind, by showing what an unfathom- 
able mine of undiscovered things every study presents | while in 
other cases-«-rwhere the taste was null and the mind weak-*-the re* 
suit would be the vanity of iU-*digested knowledge, and an idle 
gabble of unmeaning terms." 

^^ And how often would the latter be the case when compared 
with the former?'' said De Yaux. ^^ Answer me, my dear Colo** 
net." 

^^ I am afraid, indeed, nine hundred and ninetynaine times out 
of the thousand,^' replied Colonel Manners : ''and what, I must 
confess, is worse still, the proportion of those who would bow lo 
the vanity of iii^igested knowledge, and give implicit credit to the 
gabble of unmeaning terms, would be still greater $ while taste and 
genius and mind would be forced to content themselves with the 
poor thousandth part of those whom they addressed." 

^^Tfaen bow is it, Colonel Manners," said Marian, '' that weaj^ 
told that what is really good has always ultimate success, notwithr 
standing this terrific array of foUy against it?" 

^^ Because truth is permanent in its very essence, and falsehood 
—of every kind, as well false taste as false statements-^is evaise 
escen t," replied Colonel Manners* * ' Such is, I suppose, the broad 
reason ^ but, to examine it more curiously, we shall find the pro^ 
gress of the Aing somewhat amusing ; for even the ultimate esia** 
blishment of truth and wisdom is, in a great measure, owing to the 
false and foolish. Here is a fine picture or a fine statue, of that 
chaste but not attractive kind, which ensures the admiration of those 
who can feel beauty, but does not win the attention of the crowd. 
A man without taste sees a man of taste gassing at it$ bears him 
praise its beauties | and, as there is nothing so servile or so vain 
as folly, instantly affects to percmve the beauties which he never 
saw, and goes forth to trumpet them as things of his own discovery. 
Others come to see, and as one fool will never be outdone by an- 
other, each sings its praises in the same vociferous tone, each gains 
his little stock of self-complacency from praising what others 
praise, and the reputation of the thing is established/' 

**Unless," said De Vaux, ''one of the learned fools we are talking 
of should step in ; and, as his vanity is always of the pugnacious 
kind,— thevanity diat will lead, instead of being led,— he, of course 
condemns what others have been praising ; declares tbiait tbe statue 
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has no contour, that the picture wants breadth, force,'chiaroscuro- 
All the others cry out, that it is evident it does so; wondered Aey 
could have admired it , and poor patient merit is kicked back into 
the shade." 

" But still the same process takes place again," rejoined Colonel 
Manners. "The learned fool and his generation die off; but still 
the merit of the thing remains, till some one again rescues it from 
oblivion, and its reputation is finally established." 

"Indeed, now. Colonel Manners," said Mrs. Falkland, "1 think 
that you have admited Marian's maxim with too little limitation. 
That what is really good may always have ultimate success, is true, 
undoubtedly, when spoken of transcendent merit, of superexcellent 
qualities ; but this transcendent merit only appears obce, perhaps, 
in a century; and the world shows that in the great mass of worldly 
things, the every-day virtues, the every-day exertions, the every- 
day characters, which surround us in this busy existence, virtueand 
merit are not always ultimately successful. The religious, the poli- 
tical, the scientific charlatan often carries all before him ; while the 
man of modest talent and unassuming virtue plods on his way un- 
noticed, and dies forgotten. So much, indeed, is the case that we 
daily see that many a shwred man of real merit feels obliged to 
mix a little charlatanism with his other qualities, for the sake of en- 
suring success? If Marian had said that things which are intrinsically 
immortal — which have in themselves inherent permanence — ^must 
have ultimate succe«4 when they are really good, and condemnation 
when they are bad, I would have granted it at once ; but in all lesser 
things,— and the world is made up of them,— I sincerely believe that 
success depends upon accident or impudence ." 

Colonel Manners smiled, and abandoned, or, at least, modified his 
theory, admitting that Mrs. Falkland was right : for he was one of 
those men who, having generally reason on their side, can be can- 
did without fear. But there was also something more than this m his 
candour : it sprung from his heart— it was a part of his character; 
and though it may seem unnatural to the greater part of mankind, 
it is no less a fact that he was so great a lover of truth, that , when 
once he was convinced, he never dreamed of contending against 
his conviction. He therefore gave up the position, that merit would 
always be ultimately successful, limiting it according to Mrs. Falk- 
land's showing. 

Isadore added,'that she thought it must be so, and would be sorry 
to believe it otherwise, as the occasional separation of virtue and 
success in this world afforded to her mind one of the strongest cor- 
roborative assurances of a future stale. De Vaux laughed at her ; 
and called her a little philosopher, and the conversation branched 
off to other things. 

Breakfast is a meal at which one loves to linger. The daylignt 
and the wide world have all, more or less, an idea of labour attached 
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to them ; andy though that labour be of the lightest kind, there is 
still a feeling in going forth after breakfast, that we are about to 
take our share of the original curse: which feeling inclines man na- 
turally to linger over the tea and coffee, and saunter to the window, 
or look into the fire, or play with the knife and fork for a few mi- 
nutes more than is positively required. What between one oral 
occupation or another, then, the party at Mrs. Falkland's breakfast 
table contrived to pass an hour very pleasantly. Colonel Manners, 
when all had risen, bestowed five minutes more upon the long win- 
dow, — ^while Isadore and her mother, De Yaux and Marian, held 
separate councils on the future proceedings of the day, — and then 
retired to his own room, to write a note of business to some of his 
people in London. He had not long been gone when the &t and 
-venerable servant, whom we have called Peter, entered the room, 
bearinga note, which, with much respectful ceremony, he delivered 
over to the hands of Miss De Yaux. Marian turned a little red, 
and a little pale ; and, had a jealous husband seen her receive that 
billet, he might have began to suspect one whose every thought 
was pure ; but the truth was, that poor Marian had instantly recol- 
lected her uncle's hand; and, as her last ideas in respect to him had 
not been very pleasant, she was afraid that the new ones about to be 
called up by his note might be still more disagreeable. Without 
pausing to examine the scrawl upon the back, which implied her 
name, she broke the seal and read. As she did so, a gentle smile, 
and a softer suffusion, stole over her face ; but then she became 
more grave, then looked vexed, and then handed the paper to Mrs. 
Falkland, saying, ^' Do read it, my dear aunt — my uncle is both very 
kind and very unkind; but, indeed, it concerns you and Edward a 
great deal more than it does me." 

Mrs. Falldand took the letter and read it, the substance of which 
was to the following effect : — In the first place, the noble Lord began 
by expressing more affection for Marian De Yaux than he had ever 
been known to express for man, woman, or child before in his ex- 
istence. He next went on to say, that there was nothing on earth 
which had ever given him so much pleasure as the prospect of his 
son's marriage with her on whom he had been showering such 
praises : it was the solacing idea of his old age, he said, and the 
compensating joy for many a past sorrow. He then declared that 
he had hoped to be much with Edward and Marian during the days 
that were to intervene ere their marriage could be celebrated, and 
to have witnessed the ceremony as the most joyful and satisfactory 
one that he could ever behold ; and next came the real object and 
substance-matter of the whole, for he concluded by expressing his 
bitter disappointment at not being able do so, from the circumstance 
of a man, who had so grossly insulted him as Colonel Manners had 
done, continuing in his sister's house, as her honoured guest, and 
his son's bosom friend. Marian would understand, he said^ that it 
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ifras fittpoM3>le tor bfaa to pvesetxt himsdf agiiii it Morley Hou&f 
while (x)lonel Manners was there, without loss of dignity and ho? 
nonr ; but he nevertheless besought her to let erery thing proceed 
as if he were present; and he added a deslretosee her, as soon after 
her marriage as possible* 

While Mrs. Falkland, and then Edward deVan, read the letter 
in turn, Marian kept her eyes fixed on the ground. The fact is^ 
howerer, that there was much in her uncle's letter to pain her, as 
well as to gratiiy her; and she would even willingly have sacri- 
flced the gratifying part, if, by so doing, she could have done away 
the painful. It was very unpleasant, In the first place, tabe pressed, 
by assurances of affection and kindness to commit a gross injustice, 
for the gratification of the person expressing that affection $ and it 
was not a little disagreeable to think of her marriage to Lord Dew^ 
ry'sson taking place without his father's presence and countenance. 
Women of the finest minds and the justest feelings will think of I 
fthat the tear Id mil say/ and God forbid they ever ^ould not.| 
Marian de Vaux, therefore, thought of what the world would say, in 
regard to Lord Dewry bdng absent from her wedding ; and she 
could not help feeling that the comments of all her kind acquaint- 
ances would be painfull, both to her pride and her delicacy. Alt 
this was passing in her mind, while her eyes were busy with a pair 
of nondescripts on the damask table-cloth ; but let it be clearly 
understood, that she never did Colonel Manners the wrong to wish 
that he should go, on account of any pain that she herself might 
sufi'er. She wished, indeed, that her uncle would be more just, 
more placable,more generous ; but she felt clearly where the fanl t lay, 
and she never turned her eyes in the other direction. Mrs. Falkland 
appreciated Marian's feelings in almost all cases ^ but at present she 
climated to the full all that would be distressing to her niece in the 
conduct of her brother, and tbouf^t, perhaps, that Marian might 
be more affected by it than she really was. ^'My dear Marian,** 
she said, ^^this is very disagreeable for us aU| and must be very 
painful to you, my sweet girl, in particular. Nevertheless, we 
must do justice to ourselves. Were it any thing like a sacrifice of 
mere pleasure, we might and would willingly do a great deal to 
satisfy your uncle, and remove the unpleasant load he cast» upon 
us } but this is a matter of ri|^t and vnrong, in which he is decidedly 
jn the wrong ; and to yield to him would not only be disluNaour- 
able to ourselves, but seems to me quite impossible. The de- 
meanour of Colonel Manners to me and mine has been every thing 
that I could desire, and is in every respect accordant with his well 
•established character, as a most gallant soldier and accomplished 
gentleman ; and I can neither suffer the whims nor the ill-temper of 
any person, however near the relationship, to alter my conduct in 
such a case. What do you say, Edward ?" 

^^ I agree with you entirely^ my dear aunt/' be replied, ^^ and so 
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nnost nobly in the right, I cannot suffer either my opinion of him, or 
my behaviour towards him, to be changed by the sudden dislike of 
^en my parent." 

" And let me say, Edward, a most capricious and Lord Dewry-ish 
dislike it is— though he be your father and my uncle," added Miss 
Falkland. " What can he find to dislike in Colonel Manners? Htf 
is not beautiful, it is true; but he saved your life at the risk of his 
own ; he nursed you in sickness ; he was your companion in dan- 
ger, and your ffiend at all times; so that if any one loved him, it 
should be your father. Besides, could any one have made himself 
more agreeable than he has done since he has been here ? What 
pretence does Lord Dewry think mamma could have for turning 
such a man out of her house, when she had so lately invited him in 
the most pressing terms?" 

I "Oh, of course, that is quite out of the question," said Mrs. 
Falkland, smiling at her fair daughter's enthusiasm ; '^ though I can- 
hot help thinking, Edward, that your father's design, in that let- 
ter, was to make us do so, by rendering the contrary so disagreea- 
ble to us." 

" If it were so, he will alter his behaviour," replied De Vaux, 
"when he finds that we cannot follow such a course ; and I am 
sure you think with me, my dear aunt, that the only plan we can 
pursue is to do as he bids us in his note, and proceed as if he were 
present." 

" Most certainly," replied Mrs. Falkland : " do you not think so 
too, Marian?" 

"Oh, yes, Marian does," cried Isadore Falkland, "lam sure she 
does?" 

" I am afraid we must do so,'* answered Marian, smiling some- 
what sadly; "but, at all events, my dear aunt, I had better write 
to my uncle, and I will try to persuade him to change his deter- 
mination." 

" Do so, my dear girl," replied her aunt ^ "though I am afraid you 
wUI find it in vain."^ 

Marian sat down and wrote, and put as much gentle sweetness 
into her note as would have gone far to soften any other man upon 
earth. She said not a word in regard to Colonel Manners, his 
quarrel with her uncle, or her own feelings on the subject : but 
she expressed to Lord Dewry how deeply gratified she was by his 
tenderness and affection ; how ardently she hoped to retain it when 
she should become the wife of his son. She went on to tell him, 
in language that came rushing from her heart, how bitterly painful 
it would be to her, if he continued the same determination of not 
being present at her marriage ; and she entreated, with persua- 
sions that none but woman could have written, that he would 
yield his resolution in this respect. In the whole course of her 
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letter— though it was as artless as any collection of words that ever 
was penned — ^there was not one syllable that could offend the pride, 
or the vanity, or the feelings of her uncle — not one that could afford 
anger or irritation the least footing to rest upon. Had it been 
calculated upon the most experienced view of all the follies and 
passions of human nature, it could not have been better con- 
structed ; and yet, as we have said, it was as artless a composi- 
tion as ever was penned : but the secret was, that it came from a 
fine, a gentle, and a sensitive mind. 

And now^ while she folds, seals, and addresses it, with neat and 
carefiil hand, and gives it to the servant to be sent off immediately, 
we shall take the liberty of turning to another part of the subject, 
and treating of the person whose presence was the point of diffi* 
culty. 



CHAPTER. VL 

Whek Lord Dowry quitted Colonel Manners, at the end of the 
fflower^rden, as we have shown in a preceding chapter, the gal- 
lant soldier had turned back towards the house, but with steps 
much less rapid than those of the peer, from the simple fact of no 
violent passion moving in his breast. In truth, it would seem, 
after all, that man — notwithstanding his great pretensions, his 
reasonings about his own existence, and his conceit in his painted 
jacket — isnot^at all unlike one of those figures that children buy 
at fairs, with his arms and legs, and even his head, hung on by 
wires; and with the passions to pull the string at the back, not 
only without his volition, but often against his will. Wrath pulls, 
and he kicks ; revenge pulls, and he strikes ; jealousy pulls, and he 
writhes; fear pulls, and he runs; love pulls, and he dances; and, 
as no one of these passions was behind Colonel Manners at the 
time, he had walked on slowly and deliberately towards the house, 
sometimes turning to look at the landscape, sometimes trifling with 
a flower, but doing neither one nor the other, perhaps, quite so 
often as when he set out that day upon his morning's walk. 

Still it is not to be supposed that, though no very violent affection 
of the mind followed Lord Dewry's departure. Colonel Manners re- 
mained perfectly indifferent to what had occurred : on the contrary, 
it threw him into a fit of musing, if not of deep thought, and pro- 
duced reflections which ended in resolutions, such as Colonel Man- 
ners might be expected to form. At the peer's wrath he laughed, 
and laughed at his menaces equally, secure in that calm, self-confi- 
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dent courage, which, not knowing what fear is, never dreams that it 
can be attributed to us : but at the uncomfort that his dispute with 
De Yaux's father might and would produce in the family he had 
come to visit, Colonel Manners did not laugh. He had assented, on 
the preceding night — in words which, with him, amounted to a 
promise — to forget the Baron's rudeness, and not to suffer it to 
abridge his stay ; but, at present, new provocation had been given; 
and he had every reason to believe that his visit could not be pro- 
longed to the period he had at first proposed, without material 
uncomfort to the family at Morley House, however strongly their 
kindness or their politeness might urge his stay. 

"Doubtless," thought Colonel Manners, — for we m^t put his 
private cogitations into the form of that necessary fid^^ a soIiloqnyf^ A^/^^ 
— " Doubtless, the worthy peer will not go and ^pose himself so 
much to his own family, as to tell them what has occurred between 
us this morning; but equally, without doubt, he will contrive, by 
his demeanour towards me, to render the house not only very un- 
pleasant to me, but also to all its occupants ; and therefore, as this 
is a field where honour is neither to be gained nor supported, I 
must even beat a retreat. Yet De Vaux will, I know, feel very 
much mortified, if he fancies that his father is the cause of my 
departure ; and, therefore, I suppose that the best plan will be^ to 
wait a day or two, and then, with the first letters that arrive, — and 
I must receive some soon, — to plead important business, and 
set out. I suppose I must bear with this ill-tempered old gentle- 
man's behaviour as best I may, for eight and forty hours, though I 
am afraid it will be a struggle to avoid retorting a little of his bit- 
terness upon himself." 

Such had been the substance of Colonel Manners's thoughts upon 
this subject, as he walked back, and such the determination he 
formed ; but as he did form them, there was something like a sigh 
escaped from his bosom. The reqeption he had met with from 
Mrs. Falkland and her family, on his first arrival, had been so 
warm and kind, that all the best feelings of his heart had been 
enlisted on their side. He had completely made up his mind to 
spend a happy three weeks with people who seemed, in every res- 
pect, so amiable ; and although he felt that it might he a little 
dangerous, — by making him feel more acutely, from comparison, 
the want of domestic ties and comforts, — although he felt it might be 
a little dangerous, yet he had experienced a pleasure at the idea of 
thus dwelling, even for a short space, in the midst of a true old 
English family, that made him bitterly regret the necessity of fore- 
going what he had set his heart upon. As he thought of going forth 
again alone, it seemed as if it were the voice of fate that forbade 
him to expose himself to the sight of feelings and enjoyments that he 
was never to know personally, and sent htm back imperiously to 
the solitary state of existence which was to be his portion i an^ 

5 
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although Ck>Ionei Manners wit aecuAtomod tp the coataoiplatioii) 
md bad nerved his mind not only to bear the uncomforta of bi3 lot, 
but to resist every thought that would teaeh him to repine, yet there 
were times -r-and this was one— when he could not but feel the 
ohill wind of solitude blow from the dreary prospect of the futura» 
and blight even the enjoyment of the present. A dissertation on I 
the moral and physical nature of man might be given to prove to a 
demonstration, that domestic ties are a necessity of his ^isff no»<^ 
and let any man gaze forwanHnTo future years, and fancy that W)me 
cold barrier is placed between him and domestic affection, that no 
kindred eye is to brighten at his presence, no affectionate lip smilf 
at his happiness, no tear of sympathy to wash away one half of his 
griefs, no cheerfal voice to dispel the thoughts of care, Do assiduous 
band to smooth the pillow of sickness, and close the eye of death, «- 
let him picture his being solitary, his joys unshared, bis sorrows 
undivided, his misfortunes unaided but by general compassion, 
his sickness tended by the low hand of mercenaries, and his eyei 
elosed, while the light has scarce departed, by the rude touch of 
some weary and indififerent menial^ — let him fancy all this^ and 
then he will feel, indeed, that domestic ties are a necessity of our 
aiustenee — at least, if he be not either drunk with licentious pas** 
siona, or a mere calculating machine. 

We do not mean to say that all these ideas, or any one of tbem^ 
presented themselves to the mind of Colonel Manners. Far be it 
from i^ to insinuate that he was foolish enough to give a vivid form, 
and painful minuteness, to the evils of a state that he believed he 
could not avoid. Qe struggled even against the general Impre^ 
sion; but, as we have said, there were moments in his life— rand 
this was one— when, notwithstanding reason and resolution, he 
would feel bitterly, that it is sad and sorrowful to pass through lifia 
al<»ie, to spend one's days in solitude, and to go down into the 
grave without a tie. The impression was so strongly raised, and 
elung so firmly to his mind, at the moment we apeak ol, that he took 
a turn of a hundred yards back upon the walk, to give the thoughts 
full range. Then remembering himself, he broke out into an invo^ 
luntary e^ftolamation of, '^ Thia is folly !" and turned qiiickly back to 
the house. 

In the breaklisis^-room he found Miss Falkland alone, and was not 
sorry souo find her^ for there was in her conversation a pleasant and 
goodUkumoured sparkling, a f^ank and fearless liveliQess, which 
amused and interested him. Besides, Colonel Manners was by no 
means a man to object to the society of a very beautiful girl : on that 
score he was quite fearless ^ for he had so guarded his heart by ram-M 
part/ and bastion, and half*moon, that he feared no attack, either 
by< siege or slOjrin. The thing that be feared was, the si^t of a 
slate of happiness, which he coveted, but did not hope for } and 
tlhepefdre, he could enjoy the gay conversation and pleasing presence 
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thata lengtheDed stay, in the midst of a cheerftil family circle, might 
deepen his regret at his own loneliness. 

Now, although the house of Mrs. Falkland, like most oth^r hou80B 
of its date, had a certain ramblingness of construction, midway be- 
tween the Gothic of Henry the Seventh's, and the anomalous arch- 
itecture of the nineteenth century, yet the rooms were sufficiently 
proximate ta allow Colonel Manners to hear, every now and then, 
as the servant opened and shut the door of the breakfkst-rooni^ the 
voice of Lord Dowry, iu tones more sharp than was becoming. Ha^ 
was he slack in attributing the acerbity of the sounds he helird to thei r 
right cause ; so that, as we have before shown, when Mrs. Falkland 
dnd her nephew spoke of the departure of thenoble Lord, as a thing 
that had taken place in the ordinary course of affairs, Manners had 
very nearly smiled. 

However, having taken his determination in regard to his pro- 
jceedings, and, seeing no better plan that he could pursue, he suffered 
the matter to pass quietly, well knowing that real delicacy nev^r 
■makes a noise. To say the truth, he was not atall sorry to find that 
Lord Dowry had taken his departure ; for he had every inclination 
to make himself both comfortable and agreeable while he did stay, 
ileither of which objects are very attainable in the same house with 
a man who wants to fight a duel with you. After breakfast, as 
Manners was too much of a general, to leave any thing to chance, 
he retired to his own apartments in order to write such letters to 
London as would ensure immediate replies of the kind that would 
ftfford'ftim a flair excuse for breaking through his engagement with 
DeVaux, without rendering the matter pamful to his friend, by any 
direct reference to his father; and, when this was accomplished, he 
returned to the rest of the party, whom he found in the act of seeing 
the ftyotman leave the room with Marian's note to her uncle. 

We propose to take a walk. Manners," said De Vaux, as he entered : 
" I must show you the beauties of our county • and, I think, we Ivill 
go upon the path wl^ich leads across the hill, and brings us through 
the wood to within a few hundred yards of the spot where we saw 
the gipsies. We call it,Marian*s walk, as she might always be found 
there when we were but little boys and girls." 

*• It might have been called Edward's walk, as well, then," an- 
swered Isadore gaily ; for, I am sure, she was never there, without 
you, Edward. At all events, if you did not go vrith her, you weite 
not long before you found her." 

** And can Miss de Vaux venture on so long a walk ?" asked Cd- 
lonel Manners, " in the present day, when the extent of a lady's 
morning promenade is twice round the room and once round the 
garden— when shoemakers stare, I am told, at the name of walking 
shoes, and declare that they nevef heard of such things ?" 

Marian smiled. ' * You are severe upon us, Colonel Manners,** sfce 
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said; ''but this wall£ is not so far either — though it is a little 

steep/* 

^ 'It seemed to me near six miles," replied Colonel Manners ; ''six 
miles, at least, from this spot to the place De Vanx mentions/' 

'^ Oh, that was because you came by the road,'' replied Isadore : 
'^ if you had come over the hill you would have shortened the way 
by one half-— but I forgot ; you would have met with some accident 
also, as it was dark, and you were on horseback. It is not much 
more than two miles to the place where the path again joins the 
high road, after passing through Morley wood." 

." If you find it so short, I trust you are to be of the party, Miss 
Falkland," said Colonel Manners. 

''Oh, most certainly ," she replied. " It was all very wellfor Ed- 
ward and Marian to wander through the woods together, when they 
were boys and girls 5 but now propriety, you know. Colonel Man- 
ners, requires a sedate and aged chaperon ; and besides, I could 
not leave the party of such an odd and unfortunate number as three : 
I should be afraid of some accident happening to jou by the way." 

"But three is a fortunate number, my gay cousin," replied De 
Vaux, smiling; "not an unfortunate one, by every rule of cabalastic 



science." 



" In figures, but not in love, Edward," answered his cousin, 
with a gay laugh. "At least, I have read as much in your face, 
more than once, when I happened to be the unfortunate third " 

"Hush, bush, Isadore," cried Marian. "Come, let us dress 
ourselves to go ;" and, taking her cousin's arm, she hurried away. 
Now, Marian de Vaux, who knew her cousin well, was quite sure 
that Isadore would not push her raillery of her lover one step too 
far; but still she was not sorry to break off Isadore's discourse ; 
for love is one of those things that people may talk about a great 
deal, when they feel it not, but which they bury deep in the heart's 
innermost tabernacle as soon as they know its value, and, like mi- 
sers, tremble even when their treasure is named. 

Every one was soon ready to set out ; and, strolling through the 
garden separately, they proceeded to what was called the little 
gate, which gave them exit upon the road of which they were in 
search. By separately, I mean that neither of the gentlemen offered 
an arm to their female companions, as long as they were within 
rows of boxwood bordering, and upon gravel walks. There would 
have been something ridiculous in it ; although, perhaps, the qua- 
lity of walking arm-in-arm is to be looked upon as one of the pe- 
culiar privileges of humanity, which as much distinguishes man 
from other animals, as any other quality of his mind or body. He 
has been called by those who strove to define him, "a forked ra- 
dish, fantastically cut," "a viviparous biped, without feathers," "a 
cooking animal," and many another name. But had they called 
him " the animal that walks arm-in-arm," philosophers might have 
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come nearerto his distinctive quality ; for not only is it a thing thatno 
other animal does, but it also gives, at once, the idea of many of the 
finer qualities of man's mind, and is, in fact, asort of living hierogly- 
phic of affection and sympathy, and mutual assistance and support: 

Wow Colonel Manners and Edward de Vaux, looking upon the 
privilege of walking arm-in-arm in its true light, might consider it 
with too much reverence to enter upon it lightly, and therefore not 
offer to exercise it towards their fair companions, till the steepness 
of the way, and the openness of the country, seemed to render it 
necessary for their convenience and protection. There might, in- 
deed, be another reason, which was, that in issuing forth from the 
house, a little derangement in the natural order of things had taken 
place, — some stray glove, or wandering stick, or something of the 
kind, had been forgotten, so as to throw out the order of the march ; 
and Colonel Manners found himself walking beside Marian de 
Vaux, while De Vaux was at the elbow of his cousin Isadore. Co- 
lonel Manners, in agreeing to go out upon this expedition, had per- 
fectly well understood the part he was held to play ; and De Vaux 
had the most firm and implicit reliance upon his friend's tact in the 
business ; so that by a tacit convention it was arranged between 
them, that the long ramble which Marian had promised to take with 
her lover was to be as completely solitary and agreeable, as if they 
had not a friend or relation upon the face of the earth. But the 
derangement which had taken place in the position of the forces of 
course rendered a counter movement on the part of De Vaux and his 
friend necessary ; and yet, as the walk they followed was narrow, 
and did not admit of the advance of more than two abreast, the de- 
sired evolution could not be performed without rendering the object 
unpleasantly obvious, till some little accident came to their aid. 
Colonel Manners, however, had been out in the morning, as we 
have already seen, to reconnoitre the ground ; and as soon as he 
saw the difficulty, he instantly laid out the plan of the evolutions, 
and fixed upon the exact position, walking on still by the side of 
Marian de Vaux, and talking of les mauehes qui voleni. 

But to proceed. Colonel Manners and Marian reached the little 
gate first, and unlocked it, and then Colonel Manners halted till 
Miss de Vaux and Miss Falkland had passed. The two ladies im- 
mediately halted on the bank of the little road, facing the gate, with 
Marian on the right hand and Isadore on the left. Colonel Man- 
ners then resigned the command of the gate to Edward de Vaux ; 
but, in marching out, while the other locked the door, and brought 
the key, Manners took up a position upon the extreme left. De 
Vaux then advanced to the right line, and, wheeling about, gave his 
arm to Marian ; Colonel Manners offered his to Miss Falkland, and 
led the way up the road to the left. This deuil is given as an ex- 
emplification of Manners's military skill ; a quality which, unfor- 
tunately, we shall have no other opportunity Qf displaying through^ 
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les9 marked, in taking up ihe position to the left, as it entirely torn-* 
manded the road up wbicb they were about to proceed ; and as peot 
pie in love in general walk a great deal slower than people not in 
toye, it was necessary that she and Colonel Manners should lead 
the way, in order at once to give Edward and Marian de Vaux the 
protection of their presence and the benefit of their absence. 

Colonel Manners and Miss Falkland did not lose much time in 
lilence, for they were both people who could talk very pleasantly ; 
audi whatever they might think in regard to themselves, they eaoh 
felt that U was so in regard to tho other. They spoke of many 
^ings i and Isadore*s conversation, as she became better acquain«i 
ted with her companion, and discovered that there were stores of 
feeling and kindness at his heart which would prevent him from 
laughing at her own enthusiasms, poured forth more of the deeper 
stream of her character, over which the rippling current of gay and 
sparkling jest that she usually displayed, flowed as much to con^ 
^al the depth, as for any oikev purpose. Besides, she was happy 
and young i and where was ever the stream, however profound^ 
^at did not sparkle when the sun shone full upon it ? 

Their first topic, as perhaps might be expected, was De Vaux and 
Marian i a topic which, under soma circumstances , might havo 
be^n dangerous ; but Manners and Miss Falkland felt themselvea 
p^rfpctly secure. Still it was a delicate on^ : for however de^p and 
true Colonel Manners's friendship might be for So Yaux, and bow^ 
^yer warm and enthusiastic might be the love of Isadora for her 
cousin Marian , there were , of course , a thousand little circum^ 
stances and feeliiigs , upon which neither could enter , out of resr* 
pect for Uie very friondship and affection which they felt for tha 
two lovers. Nevertheless, perhaps this very reientie, with the 
sort of faint and misty allusions which they were obliged to make 
to their friends' love and their friends' hopes and prospects, and 
tbe graceful circumlocutions and explicative figures that it obliged 
them to seek, were not without charms in themselves. Colonel 
Manners, for his part, felt very sure that, under Marian de Vaux's 
oalm and tranquil manners were very deep and powerful feelings j 
but, at the same time, he wished— if consistently with delicacy U 
were passib)e--to find out frcun Miss Falkland whether his opi- 
niona were fuUy justified ; and Isadore longed to know--with all a 
woman's yearnings to prove to her own heart the substantial exis** 
tnnoe of real, pnre, permanent, unswerving love— whether her 
eousin had retained , during his long^ absence , all that tender, da* 
¥<Mled y undivided attachment which he displayed towards Marian 
when preaenl. Not at all did she wish to know whether fidward 
d& Yaux bad made love to, or flirted with, or talked sweet nonsense 
to any other woman. Do not let it be misunderstood-, sbe nevw 
sttiy[iMted ^ueb a tbii^, nor wo«ld bave believed it had it hem told 
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her : but %he woold have given a great deal to find out, \vbether hi 
theboaomof hercousin^ the one thought of his affection had ever 
been paramount; whether the world, and ambition , and other 
scenes, and absence, and danger, and excitement had never bar 
nished the image of Marian from the bosom of Edward de Vaux ) and ^ 
in short , she would have willingly heard it proved, in his instancei 
that love can ^xiat in the bosom of man, under prolonged absence 
and varying circumstances. In all this, she was as disinterested as 
a woman ^ver can be in regard to an affair of love; but, the truth 
is, no woman can be totally so. The whole of that bright race are^ 
in this respectf but a joint-stock company-^ to borrow a figure froni 
familiar things -^ and love is their capital, in which all have an in- 
terest, and all a share. 

However, it will be easily conceived tbat^ under these ciremn* 
stances f the conversation between Miss Falkland and Colonel 
Manners was as nice, and delicate, and difficult an encounter of 
their wits as ever was practised. €k)lonel Manners was soon sa* 
lisfiedi for^ in answer to some complimentary observation upon her 
cousin's manners and appearance, which went to praise their tran- 
quillity as well as their elegance, Isadore answered frankly, and 
smiling as she did so, ^^ Oh^ Marian is often more eommoto dentr^ 
than you think. " Miss Falkland's researches, however, were less 
easily pursued, and they led her, like a child hunting a butterfly^ 
Ibrough a world of flowers* One time, she would put her 
problem generally, and wonder whether any man ever did feel, and 
continue to feel, as she wished to believe Edward had done 
towards Marian ) and then she would put it particularly , and 
say , that she thought such an attachment as his must have been a 
wonderful solace and delight to him; an inexhaustible fund of 
sweet feelings and hopes^ throughout all that he had been obliged 
to endure. But still Colonel Manners, who very clearly understood 
what she meant, hung back a little in his explanations ; pleased, 
in truth, to watch the feelings that prompted her and the path she 
pursued ; pleased with all the graces that the subject called up in 
her countenance and her manner ; the beaming smile, the sparkling 
eye, and sometimes the sudden stop and passing blush, when she 
became oncertain of the next step and dared not advance. 

After he had amused himself a little, and saw that she might 
misconstrue his backwardness into something disadvantageous te 
bis friend, he caught at the next sentence , and replied, ^^ Yes, in-^ 
deed, I look upon De Yaux's attachment, and his engagement to 
your fair cousin, before he went to America, as one of the greatest 
blessings that could have happened to him ; especially for a man 
whose heart was calculated to make it his happiness and his sale^ 
guard, and his leading star wherever he went." 

Isadore blushed warmly ; and perhaps there was a little mingling 
of emotions in her blush ; for, in the first place, the fuU confimm^ 
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tion of ^hat she had wished and hoped, made her cheek glow ; and, 
in the next place, Colonel Manners's words were so exactly a reply 
to the questions which had been lurking unspoken in her heart , 
that she almost suspected he had seen deeper into her thoughts 
than she had anticipated. A slight smile that followed upon his 
lip she considered as excessively malicious ; but she was one who 
never suffered wrath to rankle in her bosom, but, in her way, re- 
venged herself always on the spot. " You speak so feelingly, Co- 
lonel Manners,'' said she, just suffering a single ray of laughing 
light to gleam out of her fine dark eyes; '^ you speak so feelingly, 
that I doubt not you have been guarded and led in the same manner." 
Let it be clearly kept in mind, that Isadore Falkland had only 
known Colonel Charles Manners fourteen hours and a half, or she 
would not have said what she did for the world. It may be thought 
that the case ought to have been quite the contrary, and that she 
might have ventured more had she been more intimate. But such 
would be an erroneous view of the matter. Isadore Falkland well 
knew that fourteen hours and a half was not a sufficient space of 
time for any rational man either to feel or to affect love for the most 
enchanting being that ever the world beheld, and, consequently, 
that she might say a sportive thing in regard to Colonel Manners's 
heart, without any chance of a retort which might have been dis- 
agreeable — unless he had been a fool or a coxcomb, which she 
knew him not to be. Had she known him a fortnight, he might 
have made the retort, as a jest, which would have been disagreea- 
ble enough; or as a compliment, which would have been still 
more disagreeable ; or as a serious fact, which would have been 
most disagreeable ; and therefore, under such circumstances, she 
would never have thought of talking about the heart of one of the 
company, when there were but two in it. Had she knovm, too, 
that the subject was a painful one to Colonel Manners, she would as 
little have thought of touching upon it; and, indeed, a feeling that 
he was not handsome, and a vague misty sort of consciousness that 
that fact might have something to do with his remaining unmar- 
ried, did make her regret that she had said such words, almost as 
soon as they were beyond recall. 

"JVo, indeed," said Colonel Manners, with a touch of melancholy 
in his manner that could not wholly be banished ; "no, indeed, 
I have not been so fortunate as either to have guardian angel or 
leading star ;" and he smiled at the triteness of his own figures of 
speech, but with a smile that did not counteract, to the mind of 
Miss Falkland, the sadness of his tone. She was vexed with herself, 
and would have done any thing on earth, in a reasonable v^y, to ef- 
face whatever painful feelings she mighthaveawakened; but though 
she was generally skilfUl enough in putting an end to a difficulty where 
others were concerned, she found it not so easy to disentangle the 
affiiir when she herself was the culpriu 
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Whether Colonel Manners perceived that Miss Falkland felt she 
had given pain, and was vexed with herself, or whether he like- 
wise wished to get rid of the subject, matters little, but he now 
changed the topic somewhat abruptly, and looking round upon the 
woods , into the very heartof which they were plunging, he said, ^^l 
wonder that you fair ladies are not somewhat afraid of walking 
these solitudes by yourselves." 

" There is no danger," she replied ; " we have none but very 
orderly peaceable people in our part of the world : though, in truth," 
she added, after a moment's thought, ^^ we are the last family that 
should say there is no danger ; but I have never heard of any very 
serious offence being committed in our neighbourhood, since the 
murder of my poor uncle, which, as it is long ago, of course I do 
not recollect/' 

" I remember having heard something of that event," replied Co- 
lonel Manners; ^' but do not recollect the particulars. Was he 
killed by highwaymen ?" 

" I believe so," answered Miss Falkland ; " though I know too 
little about it to tell you exactly what happened. But — Oh ! yes — 
he was robbed and murdered, I remember ; for it was proved that 
he had a large sum of money upon his person when he went 
out—several thousand pounds — and it was supposed that some one, 
who knew the fact, had either waylaid him, or had informed the 
murderers of the booty they might obtain." 

^^ He was, I think, your uncle by the side of Mrs. Falkland," said 
Colonel Manners, who, of course, felt an interest in the matter, in 
proportion to the little difficulties of obtaining information. 

" Yes, my mother's brother," replied Isadore ; " Marian's fa- 
ther. You may easily imagine that such a story rendered her an 
object of double interest to all her family — of redoubled. tenderness, 
I believe I should say ; and even my uncle, who is not very scru- 
pulous in regard to what he says to any one, is more kind and con- 
siderate towards Marian than towards any other human being. 
That great and horrible crime, however— I mean the murder — ^seems 
to have frightened others from our neighbourhood ; and, though we 
occasionally hear of a little poaching, the people round us are 
uniformly well-behaved and peaceable." 

^^ Can you say as much for the gipsies, towards whose encamp- 
ment, if I understood De Vaux right, we are bending our way ?" 
asked Colonel Manners ; " they are, in general, very troublesome 
and unquiet neighbours." 

*' I had not heard of their being here," replied Miss Falkland : 
** we are very seldom so honoured, I can assure you. 1 do not re- 
member having seen gipsies here more than once ; and that was not 
in this wood, but on a large common, up yonder at the top of that 
hill, behind the house. They are a strange race !" 

t[ They are, indeed," answered her companion j V* and De Vaux 
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and I^ ai w0 paired their encainpnient, oould not help marvelling 
that no government had ever thought it vYorth its while to pay some 
attention to them^ either for the purpose of reclaiming them to civi- 
lised life , or, if that were judged impossible, for the purpose of 
obtaining those traces of knowledge which are waning from amongst 
them every day, but which some of their better men are said still to 
retain." 

^^ Do you mean their astrological knowledge ?" asked Miss Falk- 
landy with a look of no slight interest in the question* 

^^ Oh I no/' answered Colonel Manners, with a smile $ ^^ I mean 
the knowledge of their real history, of their original country, of 
their former laws, of their language, in its purity, and of many facts 
of great interest, which, though with them they are merely tradi-> 
tionary, yet might be confirmed or invalidated by other testimony 
in our possession." 

'' They are a strange people, indeed !" said Miss Falkland. *' Do 
you know, Colonel Manners, that the separate existence of these 
gipsies and the Jews — coming dOMOi, as it were, two distinct streams, 
amidst all the whirling confusion of an ocean of other nations-^ 
keeping their identity amongst wars, and battles, and changes, and 
the overturning of all things but themselves ; retaining their habits^ 
and their thoughts, and their national character apart, in spite 
botli of sudden and violent revolutions in society, and of the slow, 
but even more powerful, efforts of gradual improvement and civilisa* 
tion ; — *do you know,whenever I think of thb, it gives me a strange 
feeling of mysterious awe, that I cannot describe ? It seems as if I 
saw more distinctly, than in the common courseof things, the work* 
ings of the particular will of the Almighty ^ for I cannot understand 
bow these facts can be accounted for by any of the common motives 
in existence; as, in both instances, interest, ambition, policy, and 
pleasure , with almost every inducement that could be enumera^ 
ted, would have produced exactly the opposite result." 

^^ I shall not attempt to reason against you, Miss Falkland," re^ 
plied Colonel Manners, with a smile, ^^ and indeed I very much 
agree with you in opinion, though perhaps not in your wonder :for 
being a comi^ete believer in a special providence, I only see the 
same hand in this, that I think is discernible throughout creation." 
. ^^ But tell me. Colonel Manners,'' said Isadore, ^^ have you any 
belief in the fortune-telling powers of the gipsies ?" 

^' None whatever," answered Colonel Manners. 

'^ Nor perhaps have I," said Isadore ; ^'but at the same time, it 
is strange, that in all ages, and in all countries, as far as I can under- 
standythese gipsies have pretended to this particular science,and have 
been very generally believed. At all events, it shows that they have 
an immemorial tradition of such a power having been possessed by 
their ancestors ; and if it were possessed by their ancestors, why 
not by themaelves ?" 
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^^ But we have no reason to beliere that it wftspoaieftsed by their 
ancestors," replied Colonel Manners, " except, indeed, their own 
tradition, which, as you say, is evidently very ancient/' 

" Nay, nay, but I think we have other proofs," replied Isadoi*e^ 
"and very strong ones, it appears to me. It is evident from the 
historical part of the Bible that the most ancient Egyptians had 
various means of divination, and even a magical influence, the real- 
ity and power of which is admitted by the sacred writers most dis* 
tjnctly ; and consequently, when these fhcts are Joined to an imm&f 
morial tradition of the descendants of the same nation, it seems that 
there Is strong reason for believing that these powers existed evett 
after the period to which the sacred volume refers/* 

" I am Inclined, indeed, to believe," replied Colonel Manners, 
*^that the gipsies are descendants from some Egyptian tribe, although 
the fact has been contested strongly, and the French call them Bo- 
hemians — unreasonably enough. In regard to the powers of divi- 
nation attributed to the ancient Egyptians, too, I believe them to 
have existed, because I believe the Bible not only as an inspired 
record, but as the best authenticated hislory^ without any exception^ 
that exists ; and at the same time I cannot suppose that men, who 
had so grand, so comprehensive, and also so philosophical an idea 
of the divinity, that four thousand years have not been able to pro** 
duce the slightest enlargement of it, as displayed in many passages 
of Holy Writ — I cannot suppose that such men would have recorded 
as facts any thing substantially inconsistent with the majesty of that 
Being whom they alone knew in the age when they wrote. But you 
must remember that these powers, though permitted then, for rea- 
sons we know not, may have ceased now, like the powers of prophecy 
and nrany other things of the same kind; and did the gipsies po»* 
sess such powers at present, depend upon it we should find them 
clothed in purple in the closets of kings, instead of wandering upon 
bare heaths and stealing for a livelihood.*' 

" You are right, I know," replied Miss Falkland, with a smile^ 
at the lingerings of credulity that still haunted her own bosom, 
** and I have convinced myself, and been convinced by others over 
and over again, that it is all nonsense ; and yet,- " 

She paused^ and Manners rejoined, **Oiie of our old humorous 
poets says, 

* A na« cottvinoed Against his will,. 
Is of the same opinion still.' " 

'^And periiaps you think the verses still more applicable to a 
woman. Colonel Manners," replied Miss Falkland 5 ** but that is 
not exactly the case with me. My weakness extends no farther- 
than this : — were a gipsy to predict any great evil for my future life, 
it would make me very uneasy, however mueh I might struggle 
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against the impression; and on that account I would not have my 
fortune told, as they call it, for the world ! Would you ? " 

^^ Without the slightest apprehension", answered Colonel Man- 
ners, laughing. ^' They may try their chiromancy on me, when they 
please, and do me all the harm they can for half-a-crown, which is, 
I believe, he stipulated sum/' 

*^ That is, because you are a man and a hero, '* replied Miss 
Falkland, in the same gay tone, ^' and you are bound by honour and 
profession to be afraid of nothing ; but remember, I look upon it 
as an agreement — you are lo have your fortune told this very day, 
and that will do for the whole party ; for I will not have mine told, 
and I am sure Marian shall not, if I can prevent it." 

"Oh, I will be the scape goat, with all my heart," he replied ; 
" but I suppose we cannot be far from their encampment, if your 
computation of miles be correct." 

"We are close to the high road," answered Miss Falkland; 
"but how far up the hill they are, you best know. However, let us 
wait for Edward and Marian. We must not make the babes in the 
wood of them ; and of course they are a good way behind. Now, 
I dare say, while you and Edward were in America, you heard of 
Marian de Vaux till you were tired — was it not so. Colonel Man- 
ners ?" A 

" No, indeed," he answered, smiling ; ^far from it, I can as- 
sure you. Although I long ago found out by various infallible signs 
thatDe Vaux was in love, yet never till circumstances had produced 
esteem and friendship, and friendship had become intimacy, did he 
ever mentioned his engagement, or the object of his attachment." 

" And then he doubtless painted her in very glowing colours," 
added Isadore, trying strenuously to while away the time till her 
cousins came up, they having lingered behind farther than she had 
expected. 

" Oh, of course, all lovers are like the old painter Arellius," 
answered Colonel Manners, "and always paint the objects of 
their love as goddesses. But I will not gratify your malice^ Miss 
Falkland; De Vaux has too fine a sense of the ridiculous ever to 
render himself so by exaggerating any feeling." 

" He has, indeed, too fine a sense of the ridiculous," answered 
Isadore; "it is his worst fault. Colonel Manners; and I fear that, 
like all the rest of our faults, it may some day prove his own bane ; 
but here they come ! Now, Colonel Manners, prepare to hear your 
fate. Edward, here is your friend going to have his fortune told." 

"You mean going to give half-a-crown to a gipsy," said De Vaux; 
" but if you are serious^ Manners, I will of course standby you to 
the last, as if you were going to fight a duel, or any other unreason- 
able thing. Turn to the left and you will see the appointed place, 
as the newspapers call it, before you." 

In this expectation, however, De Yaux was mistaken; for the 
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gipsies and their accompaniments , men; women, and children^ 
Dots, kettles, and tents, had all disappeared. It must not be said, 
indeed, that they had left no vestige of their abode behind them, for 
half a dozen black spots burnt in the turf, and more than one pile of 
white wood ashes, attested the extent of their encampment ; but 
nothing else was to be seen in the green wood, except the old oaks 
and the yellow sunshine streaming through the rugged boughs, 
with a squirrel balancing itself on the branch of a fir, and two noisy 
jays screaming from tree to tree. 

^^This is a very Robin Hood like scene," said Colonel Manners, 
as he looked around, ^^and less gloomy in the broad daylight than 
at eventide. But here are no gipsies, Miss Falkland, and I am 
afraid that you must put off hearing the fate and fortunes of Charles 
Manners till another time." 

"I am very much mortified, indeed," replied Isadore, '*and I 
see that you only laugh at me. Colonel Manners, whithout sympa- 
thising in the least with disappointed curiosity ; which, — ^as no one 
believes more fully than yourself, — is a very serious event in a 
woman's case. However, I shall hold you bound by your pro- 
mise, and look upon you engaged as a man of honour to have your 
fortune told the very first time you meet with a party of gipsies, — 
nay, more, to let me know the result also." 

She spoke with playful seriousness; and Colonel Manners replied, 
'^ With all my heart, Miss Falkland ; and indeed you shall find that 
jour commands are so lightly borne by me, that I will take other 
obligations upon myself, and even seek out your favourites, the 
gipsies; for these protegees of yours seldom move, far at a time, 
unless indeed all the poultry in the neighbourhood happens to be 
exhausted." 

^^Oh, that is not the case here," answered Isadore, ^^ there is 
plenty yet remaining in every farm-yard, and I dare say you will 
find them on the common." 

'^ I will go to-morrow, then, whithout fail," he answered, 
" for " and he had nearly added words which would have be- 
trayed his meditated departure, but he turned his speech another 
way ; and all parties, well satisfied with their ramble, returned by 
the same path to the house. 

Nothing occurred during the rest of the day to disturb the tranquit 
lity of the party. The evening passed away iu conversation, gene- 
rally light enough, but of which we have given a specimen above, 
fully sufficient to show its nature and quality. Sometimes it 
touched, indeed^ upon deeper feelings, without ever becoming grave'; 
and sometimes it ventured farther into the realms of learning, 
without approaching pedantry. The annoyance of Lord Dowry's 
behaviour on the preceding night had at the time reconciled Colonel 
Manners in some degree to the idea of quitting a circle in which 
he found much to please and interest him ; but no such annoyance 
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iate#ni^leA the oonne of this evening, and he etpeHeneed ntiNNl 
pain than he liked to aoknowledge, ^hen he thought of leaving 
behind him for ever a scene in which the hours passed so pleasantly. 
He felt, however, that the annoyance might soon be renewed, or 
that even if it were not, he had no right by his presence to shut out 
De Vaux's fether from Mrs. Falkland's house j and he resolved still 
to adhere to his purpose, and set out for London on the day aftei^ 
that which was just about to follow. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Thb ordinary and too well deserved lamentation over the fra^ 
gility of human resolutions was not in general applicable to the 
determinations of Charles Manners, who was usually very rigid in 
his adherence to his purposes, whether they were of great or small 
importance. But it must not be supposed that this pertinacity, if it 
may so be called, in pursuit of designs he had already farmed, pro- 
ceeded from what the world calls obstinacy. Obstinacy may be 
defined the act of persisting in error; and the rectitude and pre- 
cision of his judgment generally kept him from being in ei'ror at 
first, so that he had rarely a legitimate cause for breaking his re-^ 
solution. Nor was he either of such a hard and tenacious nature as 
to resist ail persuasion, and, like the cement of the Romans, only to 
grow the stififer by the action of external things. Far from it ; he 
was always very willing to sacrifice his purposes— where no moral 
saorifioe was Implied *«^ to the wishes and solicitation of those he 
loved or esteemed. Nor is there any contradiction in this ^tement, 
though it may be enqilired, how, then, did he break his Resolutions 
less frequently than other people ? The secret was this, and it is 
worth while to burden memory with it : he never formed his re-^ 
soltttiioAs withottt thought, which saved at least one third i)*om 
fracture ; and though he broke them sometimes at the entreaty of 
i^ers, lie never sacrificed them to any whim of his own, which 
saved ^ery nearly two thirds more : for we may depend upon it 
that the determinations which we abandon, either from a change 
of circumstances, or from the persuasions of our friends, form but 
a very minute fraction, when compared with those that we give up, 
eitiber from original error or after caprice. 

It has seemed necessary to give this lecture upon resolutions, be- 
cause Colonel Manners very speedily found cause to abandon the 
determinatiim which he formed so vigorously on the day we speak 
i^f in the last chapter ^ and, that be might not be charged with incon* 
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%nMBLCj^ it beoamf requisite to enter into cdl thole etriet delni- 
lio&A and explanations that generally leave us as many loopholes 
for eseape and evasion as a treaty of peace or a deed of settlement 

One resolution y however, and one promise, Colonel Manners 
certainly did keep, as soon as it was possible, which was, to enquire 
whether the gipsies were still in the neighbourhood, and to seek 
them out* with the full purpose of having his fortune told. Now, it 
may be supposed that here was a little weakness on the partof Colo^ 
nel Manners-^ that he did give some credit to gipsy chiromancy; 
nay, the reader may even push his conjectures farther, and imagine 
him dreaming of Isadore Falkland's beautiful eyes and all their 
varieties of expression, from the deep and soft to the gayest sparkle 
that ever twinkled through two rows of long silky eyelashes. But 
the simple fact was, that he had promised to go, and that he went; 
and though he might think Miss Falkland extremely beautiful and 
extremely pleasing, — as every man who had been two minutes in 
her company must have thought, — he no more dreamed of the pos^ 
slbility of so fair a creature, courted and loved as he knew she must 
be, ever uniting herself to so ugly a man as himself ->«• and as he 
sat and shaved himself that morning he thought himself uglier than 
ever ^ than Napoleon Buonaparte, in the plenitude of power, and 
the majesty of victory, thought of a low grave beneath a willow 
on a rock in the Atlantic. 

In regard to any belief in the gipsies' fortune^telling, there were 
little use of investigating closely, whether some thin fibre ci the 
root of superstition had or had not been left in the bosom of Charles 
Manners. If any particle thereof did remain, it went no farther 
than to excite, perhaps, a slight degree of curiosity in regard to 
what the people would predict, more, perhaps, from Heeling that 
it must be absurd, than from expecting any point of coincidence 
with his real Me : and certain It is that, whatever the gipsies might 
have told to Colonel Manners, he would have thought no more of, 
after the immediate moment, except as a matter for jest, than he 
would of any other kind of sorie^, whether drawn from Virgil or 
Joe MUlea*. 

It was just ^ quarter to six on the morning after that which had 
seen the walk in Morley Wood, when Manners, who was, as we 
have said, an early riser, gave some orders to his servant cooeem>- 
ing his horses, and Yfeski out into the new wakened world. Hav- 
ing observed on the preoeding day, for ^he purpose of carrying on 
the Jest^ the exact position of the hill on which Miss Falkland coih 
jectnrcd that the gipsies might have quartered themselves, he took 
his way across the park from that side which formed, in fact, the 
back of Morley House j and, having assured himself before hand 
that he could find means of egress in that direction, he was soon 
beyond the walls, and winding up a small cart»road towarci^ the 
summit. 
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The hill itself was. somewhat singular in form ; and as it is rather 
characteristic of that particular county, we may as well endeavour 
to give the reader some idea of its appearance. It formed a portion 
of that steep range of upland, which we have before described as 
principally covered with fine wood; but this particular point — pro- 
jecting towards the river in the form of very nearly a right angle 
— seemed to have cast behind it the mass of forest v^hich still con- 
tinued over the ridge of the other hills. Vestiges of the wood, too, 
hung in broken patches on the flanks of even this protuberance, but 
the summit offered nothing but a bare, open plain, full of pits 
and ravines, and only farther diversified by a few stunted 
hawthorns, and one single group of tall beeches, gathered together 
upon a tumulus, which covered the bodies of some of those inva- 
ding warriors to whom our island was once a prey. The ascent to 
this plain, from the small gate in the park wall, by which Colonel 
Manners issued forth, was in length somewhat more than a mile; 
but it consisted of two distinct grades, or steps, the first of which 
was formed by a little peninsula, jutting out from the salient angle 
of the main hill, and completely surrounded by the river on all 
sides except the one which served to unite it, by a narrow neck, not 
above three hundred years in breadth, to the high ground we 
have mentioned. This small peninsula, which was itself covered 
with wood, rose in a rocky bank to the height of about a hundred 
and fifty yards above the stream ; and over the narrow isthmus was 
carried the road which passed the park; while the wall of the park 
itself, just excluding the wooded banks from the grounds of Morley 
House, was lowered in that part, so as to leave a full view of the 
picturesque little promontory from the windows of the mansion. 
Let the reader remember all this, for his memory may be taxed 
hereafter. 

Branching off from the right of the high road lay the path up 
which Colonel Manners took his way, and which passed over a 
track upon the side of the hill, partly hedged in and cultivated, and 
partly left to its own ungrateful sterility. It was steep also, but 
Manners was a good climber ; and, knowing that Mrs. Falkland's 
breakfast hour was half-past nine, he did not linger by the way, but 
soon found himself at the summit of the hill, and on the piece of waste 
ground, which will be found in the county map under the name 
of Morley Common, or Morley Down. A good deal of dew had 
fallen in the night; and as the sun, who had not yet pursued his 
bright course far up the arch of heaven, poured the flood of his 
morning light upon the short blades of grass covering the common, 
the whole would have seemed crisp with hoarfrost, had not every 
here and there a tuft of longer leaves caught the rays more fully, 
and twinkled as if sprinkled with living diamonds, as the early air 
moved it gently in the beams. In different directions across the 
common might be seen a hundred small foot«-roads, winding in 
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that tortuous and unsteady manner which is sure to mark a path 
trodden out by man's unguided feet, and which offers no bad com- 
ment on his uncertain and roundabout way of arriving at his object ; 
but, as the ground comprised many hundred acres, Colonel Man- 
ners might have been somewhat puzzled which way to take, had 
not his military habits at once sent him to the small planted tumu- 
lus which we have mentioned, in order to obtain a general view of 
the place. 

Climbing up the sides of the little mound therefore he gazed 
round him ; but neither gipsies nor tents were visible ; and he 
might have returned to Mrs. Falkland's, satisfied that they were not 
there had not a small column of faint blue smoke, rising from be- 
hind some bushes, at the distance of about a quarter of a mile, 
marked the. presence of human beings in that direction, and shown 
that the bushes, though apparently not higher than a man's hat, 
masked some fall in the ground where the fire was kindled. Thi- 
ther then Colonel Manners turned his steps , and soon perceived 
that another old sand-pit, with some bushes climbing up one 
of the sides , had given shelter to those of whom he was now in 
search. 

Before he could even discover so much, he became aware,' by 
two low whistles, that his ovm approach had been perceived; and, 
as he was advancing directly towards the sand-pit, where a number 
of the gipsies had paused in their various occupations to v?atch him, 
he saw a man issue forth from one of the huts, put something has- 
tily into the bosom of his long vn^apping coat, and then come 
forward to meet him. The gipsy, as he came nearer, gazed at him 
from head to foot, with a clear dark eye, which had in it nothing 
either of the dogged sullenness, or cunning stealthiness, that some- 
times marks the male part of the race, — often the fruit both of their 
own vices and the world's harshness. There was something in the 
air and manner of the man that, to so accurate an observer as Man- 
ners, spoke a great difference between him and the general class 
of his people; but, to save a repetition of description, it may be 
as well to say at once, that the gipsy who now appeared was the 
same whom we have designated Pharold. 

. ^^ Good morning !" said Colonel Manners, as the other came near; 
^'you have hid your tents very completely here." 

^^Good morning!" replied the gipsy, slightly knitting his brow, 
as he saw the soldier's eye running over every part of their encamp- 
ment with some degree of curiosity; ^^Good morning! — itseeins 
you were seeking me or mine." 

^4 was so," replied Manners, still gazing vrith some interest upon 

the old sand-pit and its picturesque tenants, with their blazing fire 

of sticks, and its white smoke curling through the broken ground, 

and amidst the scattered bushes. 

** And what did you want with us, then ?" asked Pharold, some- 
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lilMt teojpiiti^nily x ^^ you wanted ftomathiiig^ or yon wobM not have 

como how," 

^> I wub to bttvt my fOFtune told^" poplled Maanein with a smiley 
exciteici ^qudUy by the gipay'a tone, and by the nature of hia own 
evranci. 

Tbe gipay looked at him steadily, and then shook his head. *^No, 
qOy no> " wA be ; ^^ yon did not oome for that. Nerer tell me, that 
you would get out of your bed by daybreak^ and climb a high hill, 
and ^eek a bare oommon, at this hour, to have your fbnune teld — 
uQver tell me that, Colonel Manners." 

Ms^eners started at hearing his own name pronouneed fimiillarly 
by the gipsy> though ha knew the world, and all the tricks that 
ac<u4^nt and eonfederaoy can put upon us, too well to suppose that 
h^ who is emphatioalty termed in Scripture ^^ the prince of the 
power of the air'' had .taken the trouble to send an account of hie 
name and Quality to a gipsy on a common. Still, as it was unex- 
p^^tedt he waa swrprl^edr and expressed it \ bat not in su^ a way 
a^ to make the gipsy believe more fully than be had dene at first, 
th|it h^ reaUy gave credit to the supernatural pretensions of his 
nation, and came there for the purpose of consulting them upon 

hiad^^tiny* 

/' Pray, how did you beeome acquainted with my name? ** de^ 
laandQd CploAol Maupera calmly. ^^ I do not know that I ever saw 
yQg^ b^forfi?" 

'^ Perfaapa not," replied the gipay $ ^^ Imt if you believe that I can 
tctll you, wJMt y^u will lH|Qoaie hereafter, why should yon be sur* 
]£^ym^ that I k^ow wha* you are i^ow? " 

\^ I i^y^r ^id that I would believe what you told me,'^ answered 
MaMner^i ^^ bat; I know tiiat, as I have been scarcely two days In 
this (;9tuntyj, you must have been very expeditioiis in gahiing my 
nam?* Howevfo^, i^t as a matter ci^amatt oonseguenoe > I came^ ae I 
ssgldi to ^v^ my forlune told, aoeording to your method. Will you 
doit?" 

^ ' II. ^all bo d«Ae/' aald the gipay^ still gazing at him enquf ringly. 
^^ (t ^^1 be dou?r, if you really d^sive it : but I know you men of 
the world, and I cannot help thinking you eame not on that errand 
alQu^ \ ^oidd think that Lord Dewry had sen^yon, did t not 
know that he went avfiiy yesterday nicNPning le IHmden, and ihen 

b^lc^r^ ip^id'^y back to the ha)i.'' 

'^ Yqu ar^ a yeni aingular per^f^,"" send Colonel Manners, with 
^ ^f^ile/^ not only beoauseyo^ know evaty thing ^at Is going on 
in the place, as well as a village gossip, but because yon will not 
believe i^Q truth wbeu it is told you. Once morc^ then, my good 
friend, let me asi^urq you, iffaat n^ody sent me; and that my sole 
purpose is to have my fortuue told : nor should I stay here any 
longer, even for that purpose, had I not promised another person to 

auj^jppuU u^ ibQ ifiAictJiOu." 



^^ So, so;' $aid tkt gitMqr; -^ ao the fair l%dhr you wore imlkmg 
with yesterday in Morley Wood is more wise, <)r, as you would call 
it, more credulous than you are. But do ndt look angry, gentle-^ 
man. I will tell you your fortune presently, and will tdl it truly, 
if you will do me a pieoe of service. Of which I stand in need 
too ^something that I Ixave promised to do, though not for a 
lady with dark eyes i and you seem sent here on purpose tQ aid 
in It, 

Now Manners was half amused and half angry ; bm it is prabablai 
the anger would have got the better of the other feeling, had nos 
bis curiosity been es^cited also iby the language, the ntanners, and 
the request of the gipsy^ whose whole demeanour was eometbing; 
quite new to him. He. replied, however, >^ I never und^take to^ 
do any thing without knowing^tfae precise nature thereof; but if you 
will tell me what you deslne, and I Hnd it reasonable, I will not, of 
course, refnse," , • '^ 

'^ Yes, yes! you shall htar what it is," answered the tfipsy; 
^' nor wm you find the request unreasonable. But eome hither a 
little awayffQm tke people, for they need' not know it." /Thd» 
speaking, he led the way towards the mound from whieh Manners' 
had m^ide his reconnoissance of theconmion; and, as he- went, he 
kept his right hand in hisJboBom, but spoke not a word. At length, 
when they were fidly out of ear-^hot. Manners himself stopped, 
thinking that he had humoured his companion's caprices far 
enough. 

^^ NoWf my good fellow,'- he said, ^^ nobody can eiUier see or 
hear, ufiless they follow for the purpose. Pray what is it yoU wish 
me to do for you?" 

" You are a dear friend o fMr. de Vaux, are you not?" said the 
^psy abruptly, i^topping and turning rouqd as Manners spoke. 

^' Aa far as eslaeminglim highly, and desiring to serve hiiA 
with all my heart, earn makeme so,'^ answered Manners,- ndw more 
particularly surprised, ^' I believe I may cull myself his decfr friend : 
bufcwhatiflbeso?" 

: " If yon h«[ really a friend of Mr. Edward de Vaux,* said the 
gipsy, '^ you will notobject to take a letter to him." 

*' Why,!' answered Manners, ^' although I am not exactly 
either a private courier, or a postman, yet if your requefst stops there; 
I can have DO objection to do as you desire; reserving to myself, 
of course, the right of telling him where I got ihe letter, and the 
circumstances that attended my receiving it.'* 

** That you will do, if you please," replied the gipsy ; '^ but the 
request does not stop there. There are conditions in regard to 
the delivery of the letter, which you must observe, arid that puhc- 
tually.'^ 

Mannere smiled. ^^Thls is all very extraordinary," he Hai3;. 
t^ you speak in somewhat of a dictatorial tone, my good friend ; and 

6. 
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it is not easy for me to comprehend what basiaess oiie of your 
class and nation can have with my friend De Yaux, so soon after his 
return ft*om other lands/' 

" Trouble not yourself with that, Colonel Manners," answered 
the gi]>sy ; and then added, seeing that someting like a cloud was 
gathering on his auditor's brow, ^' if I have offended yon, Sir, I am 
sorry: such was not my purpose; and, believe me, I ;may know 
what is due both to you and myself better than you think. You are 
the commander of one of the King of England's regiments , and I 
am a poor gipsy; but you come to make a request to me, for grant- 
ing which — as every thing is barter or robbery in this world — for 
granting which I require something of you. So far we are as much 
equals as in the enjoyment of the free air, and yonder bright sun- 
Inline, and this piece of common ground. Whether there be any 
odier difference between us, in point of higher or lower, God 
knows, and he alone. Thus, then, hear me patiently, while I tell 
you the conditions of my bargain; and aftei*wards I will do your 
lidding concerning your foture fortunes — whether you esteem my 
skill or not, being your business, and not mine, as yOu seek it with- 
out my offering it." 

. ^^ I believe you are right," replied Colonel Manners, beginning 
more fully to appreciate the character of him with whom he spoke : 
*' go on, and let me hear your conditions in regard to the delivery 
of this letter, which is, I suppose, the object that you hold in your 
bosom." 

'Mt is not a pistol," said the gipsy, producing the letter. 

"I did not suppose that it was," replied Colonel Manners; '^and 
had it been so, it would have been a matter of much indifference to- 
me : ibut now for your conditions." 

''They are few and simple," answered the gipsy ; '' I require, ot 
request, you to give this into Mr. de Vaux's own hand, and to 
choose a moment when he is not only alone, but when he Is likely 
to have an opportunity of reading it in private ; and though you may 
tell him when and how you received it, and add what comments 
you like^ you must not indulge in the same tattle to other people ; 
but must keep silence on all concerningit." 

"Your conditions are not very difficult/' replied Colonel Man- 
ners; 'M will undertake them. Give me the letter. Upon my 
honour," Jie added, seeing that Pharold hesitated, ^' I will do ex- 
actly as you have desired." 

The man gave him the letter, which was cleaner, neater, and, as 
far as theaddress went, better written than the hands from which 
it canie would have led one to anticipate. The moment he had 
done so, Pharold uttered a long, loud whistle, which brought^ a lit- 
tle yellow urchin of ten years old to their side, as fast as a pair of 
bare feet could carry him. "Thou mayest go," said the gipsy; 
ttm^ make haste." The boy set off like lightning on the road 
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which led to the river, and the gipsy again ttumed to C!oIonel MaiiT 
ners. " Give me your band, Sir," he said. 

Colonel Manners did as he desired, smiling virhile he did so at a 
certain lurking feeling of the ridicule of bis situation, v?hich he 
could not repress. ^^ If any of my old fellow-soldiers were to see 
me here,'' be thought, ^' taking counsel with a gipsy upon my future 
fate and prospects, they would certainly think Colonel Manners 
mad." The gipsy, however, gazed seriously upon his hand, and 
then raised his eyes to the other's face, without the slightest ex- 
pression in. his own countenance which could raise a: suspicion 
that he was seeking to play upon credulity. 

^'Colonel Manners," said Pharold, ^'before I tell you what I read 
here, listen to me for one moment. Most people who come to m 
on such an errand smile as they give us their hand; some because 
they believe us thoroughly, and affect by a laugh to show they do not 
believe at all ; while[some, who really do not believe, smile out of vain 
conceit in their own superior strength of mind : but do you remem* 
ber that this that we practise is, when properly practised, a science 
in which we have ourselves the most confident faith. We never en« 
quire afterwards whether what we have predicted has proved true 
or not, for we are always sure that it must do so: but, at 
all events, such confidence in our own knowledge cannot spring 
from nothing." 

Manners could have easily found a reply in favour of his own side 
of the question, but he did not think it worth his while to argue 
logically upon chiromancy with a gipsy, although that gipsy might 
be somewhat superior to others of his tribe ; and, therefore, with- 
out answering the arguments of Pharold, he remained in silence, 
while the other again turned a very steadfast glance upon bis-ex- 
tended hand. 

^^ Colonel Manners," said the gipsy at length, ^'if I read right| 
you have been a fortunate m|m." 

^^ And, in some respects, an unfortunate one," rejoined his audi- 
tor, '^ though, in truth, I have no reason to complain." 

^'Far more fortunate than unfortunate," answered the gipsy; 
^' Here are but three crosses in all your life as yet ; two so near the 
beginning, that you could not have felt them ; and one — ^a deep one 
— much more lately." 

Colonel Manners smiled. ^^ In the past you are certainly not far 
wrong," he answered ; '^ but it is the future I wish to hear : what 
of it?" 

^'You mock us, Sir," said the gipsy, eyeing him. ^^ However^ 
you shall hear your fate as it is. You shall be fortunate and un- 
fortunate." 

^^ That is the common lot of human natuir^" rejoined Colonel 
Manners. 

.'^ But herein does your £i|ie differ froiR ib^ !($Qnm^9lal of buiuan 



BAtttfe," rdpUed \b» gip&y i ^< yoa fthall b6 bo Im^f fdrtatitK^ lA 
those things wherein yott h^te hitherld found sutce&s; for Jfott 
•hall do all that yon think yott ivill not do ) atid prosper where you 
Mither hope nor strive/' 

"That IB certainly a i^tranige fete/' answered Manners 5 "for 
I have 6ter found that snce^ss is a eoy goddess, who needs all 
our eflbrts to obtain her smiles, and even then gives them but spa-^ 

ringly/' 

^ It lb a strange tkt^y tind yet, in some sense, it is not,*' answered 
A® S^JP^y ' ''your painters rightly represent Fortune as a woman , 
though they might as well have left her eyes unbandaged ; for it is 
neither new nor marvellous to see woman fly from those who pursue 
ter, and cast herself into the arms of those who care not for her 
smiles. And yet the ftite Written on that hand is strange, too ; for it 
speaks of fortunes 418 feir without efkm^ for the ftiture, as those of 
die past have been rendered by «oil and exertion. It is a strange 
ftite ; but, nevertheless) it shall be yours t and now^ forget not my 
words, but) when you find them verified, remember him that spoke 
them." 

" But are yeu goin^ to tell me no more V demand^ Colonel 
Manners t " t would fein have you come a little more to parti- 
enlare, my good friend. One can make but little of these broad 
generalities." 

^* One can make nothing to laugh at," answered the gipsy, " and 
therefore I shall keep to them, though, perhaps, I could tell you 
More. Remember them, however, and, as you will soon find them 
true, lay them to your heart. Sir, and let them teach you to believe 
that a thing is not feke because you do not understand it ; that there 
may be truths without the runge either of your knowledge or of 
your faculties — some that you cannot comprehend, because they 
have net been explained to yoU; and some that, if they were ex- 
plained to you a thousand times, your mind is too narrow to C.dn- 
cetye^-i^ihd yet they are." 

" I wish, my good friend, that I could send you to converse witti 
ydltalre,'^sald Colonel Manners. 

** Wlk* te her* demanded Pharold ; *^ I do not know him." 

*< IS^j** replied' Manners $ ** I dare say not : but he is a fhmous 
wit, who dabbles in philosophy, and seems inclined to teach the 
World, by Wis example, if not by his precepts, that man should cre- 
dit nothing that he eannot understand.* 

"And what should I do with him ?" demanded the gipsy, frown- 
ing : ^ I think yen are mocking me— is it not so ?" 
^^Ntv, en my honour,** replied Golonel Manners; **I am not 

mocking you. On the contrary, I think you a very extraordinary 
p^ferson> ahtf fitted for a very dlffetent statitin from that in which I 
find you. Whether you yourself believe that which you have told 

tm doneerhih^my fttture 4rortufte^ ^r not; { thank yon Ayr having 
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gratified me i attd, at all etenti, I bate derived from your eonter*- 
^ sation more that I shall remember long, than I anticipated when I 
'came here. Will you aocept of that?" 

Colonel Manners ofitered him one of those beautiflil golden pieces 
which are now, I fear me, lost to the world for ever^ and which 
were then called guineas. But the gipsy put it away. '^ No," he said $ 
^^ you have undertake to Ailfil my reqttest, Imd I have complied 
vrith yours. We owe each other nothing, then. Farewell !" and, 
turning on his heel^ he left Colonel Manners to descend the hill, 
Ihinking him more extraordinary than ever^ fl*om the last very 
ungipsylike act, by which he had terminated their conversation. 

The stm was now much higher than when Manners had trod 
that path before ; for, according to hi^ usual custom, the gracious 
luminary seemed to have run more quickly at his first rising than 
he does after having climbed the steep hill of heaven ; and the way^ 
farer began to think that he tnight be late at Mrs. Falkland's break- 
fast table, where cold eggs and lukewarm coffee were the Just pu- 
nishments of those who linger long abed. As he had closed the park 
gate , however, and had not the key , he was obliged to go round 
and enter by the other side of the house \ but this proceeding, at 
all events, tended to solve one mystery connected with his late 
interview^ In the hall, the first object he beheld was the little 
gipsy boy whom he had 6een with Pharold on the hill ; and he 
now found him in Conversation with Mrs. Falkland herself, who 
appeared to be asking after some of the Egyptian ft-aternity who 
were ill. Old Peter stood behind, keeping a wary eye upon the 
boy, whom he justly considered a very promising eleve in no 
inferior school of petty larceny i and as Colonel Manners ap- 
proached, Mrs. Falkland terminated her enquiries, and made over 
her little companion to the care of the footman, with orders to give 
him something and send him away; an order^ the latter part of 
which was complied with in a more summary manner than she an- 
ticipated, as soon as her back was turned. 

^' Good morning! Colonel Manners, '* she said, as they walked 
towards the breakfost room; " you find me with a curious little 
compantoii : but the feet is, that, while you were all out walking 
yesterday^ i poor gipsy woman accidentally tell down from the 
high bank, close by the house, and was brought in here, com- 
pletely stunned. The village apothecary was away) afid, as I endea- 
vour to enact my Lady Bountiful, I did what I could for the poor 
creature, who soon recovered. We had half a dozen of her tribe 
in the servants' hall, however^ and, much to the butler's and Pe- 
ter's surprise, ^ and, I must confess, to my own also, — v^en they 
went away nothing was missing. According to a promise made by 
one of them, they have aent me down that little boy this morning, 
to tell me that the poor woman is now quite well . I vrished to have 
despmehed Oa apotfiacary to her , and Dffiered to do so, a^ soon as 
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Jie returned ; but they seemed to kave an invincible repugnance to 
ail the professors of the healing art." 

" All people, I believe, who enjoy very good health," replied* 
Colonel Manners, ^^ feel the same towards the learned doctors — 
the very sight of one reminds us of losing one of the best blessings 
of heaven. However, the meeting with that little gipsy gentleman 
here explains something which I might have made a mystery of, 
had I not heard your account of your yesterday's interview ; for this 
morning I had a long conversation with a gipsy on the bill, — a 
very singular person, — who addressed me at once by name, and 
seemed perfectly well acquainted with my being at your house.-' 

" Oh, your servant was present yesterday," replied Mrs.FaUdand, 
^^ and, with all the dexterity of an old soldier, gave us very great 
assistance in bringing the poor woman to herself. . I remarked, too, 
that her gipsy companions did but little, and contented themselves 
with standing round, asking irrelevant questions of the servants, 
which of course, in that temple of tittle tattle, a servants' hall, they 
found somebody willing to answer; so that I dare say there' was 
nothing supernatural in your name being known on the hill. But 
how came you. Colonel Manners," she added, with a smile, '^ how 
came you in such deep consultation with a gipsy, at this hour of 
the morning ? You surely have not been having your fortune told ? ' 

^^ I must plead guilty, I am afraid," replied Colonel Manners; 
^^ but if the fault be a very grievous one, I must lay the blame upon 
Mi^ Falkland, as it was under her special injunctions that I went." 

" Indeed! " said Mrs. Falkland; '* and to answer what ob- 
ject ? " 

" Oh, if you mean Miss Falkland's object, I really cannot tell, " 
he replied; " and my object was certainly a very foolish one, but 
one that leads many a man to do a still more foolish thing : I mean, 
it was to prove that I was not afraid. " 

^^ And pray what was the result? " demanded Mrs. Falkland: 
but by this time they were at the breakfast room door, and Colonel 
Manners declared , that he would not communicate his fate to any 
one before he revealed it to Miss Falkland in general consistory. 
This he had soon an opportunity of doing; and. the whole business 
was laughed at gaily enough. It is wonderful how light a little 
merriment soon makes every thing appear; and this is the reason 
why, in moments of mirth and cheerfulness, so many secrets are 
revealed that one would often give worlds to shut up again in the 
casket of one's own breast. Let wise diplomatists keep far from 
merriment ; for a light laugh or a gay witticism , whose idle wings 
seemed hardly strong enough to flutter it across the table, has often 
taken a weighty secret on its back, and flown away with it, never 
to return. Now, the letter that the gipsy had given Colonel Man- 
ners for his friend he had believed might be of some importance, 
as long as, he was alone ; but every gay word that was spoken on 
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the subject of gipsies and fortune-telling took away something from 
its weight in his estimation; and had he been only restrained by a 
sense of its importance ^ he might have delivered the letter before 
breakfast was over, and made a jest of it. It has never been said 
that Colonel Manners was perfect ; and though his mind was strong, 
it certainly was not without a full share of human weaknesses. Co- 
lonel Manners, however, was restrained by something besides a 
sense of the letter's importance — he had given his word to deliver 
it in a particular manner; and, whatever else he might do in the 
way of frailties, he never forgot a promise, though, in the present 
instance, it was long ere he found an opportunity of fulfilling the 
one he had^made the gipsy on the hill. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

AnT one who has tried to speak with another for five minutes in 
private, without the pomp and circumstance of demanding an inter^ 
view, will know that it is almost impossible to find the opportunity, 
unless the person be one's own wife. There is always something 
comes in the way, just at the very moment— something unforeseen 
andunlikely; especially if one be very anxious upon the subject. If 
the matter be of no importance, the opportunity presents itself at 
every turn ; but if one be very, very desirous to unburden a full 
heart, or tell a tale of love, or give a valuable hint, or plead the cause 
of oneself, or any one else, without the freezing influence of a for- 
mal conference, one may wait hours and days — nay weeks and 
months, sometimes — ^without finding five minutes open in the whole 
day. 

As soon as breakfast was over, Edward de Vaux followed Marian 
into the music-room ; and when Marian left him, he came to tell his 
friend and Isadore,.that they proposed making a riding party to see 
something in the neighbourhood. Manners went up to his room to 
prepare ; and, as he found himself on the stairs alone with De Vaux, 
he had his hand in his pocket to produce the letter, when Miss 
Falkland's step sounded close to them, and her voice invited her 
cousin to come with her, and see a little present she had bought for 
Marian's birthday. As soon as Manners was equipped for riding, 
he went to De Vaux's room, calculating — as he usually dressed in 
half the time that his friend expended on such exertions — that he 
vvould find him there ; but no one was in the apartment but a servant, 
who told him that Mr. de Vaux had gone down. As he passed along 
one of the corridors, he saw De Vaux sauntering aqross the lawn 
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towtrdfllhd gates of tbe stable yard ; but ere he could catch him, 
his flriend was surrounded by grooms aud servants, receiving his 
orders concerning the horses ; and as they turned again towards the 
house, Marian and Miss Falkland were standing in their riding 
dresses on the steps* 

^^ Well, I must wait,'' thought Manners, reflecting sagely on the 
difficulties of etecuting punctually even so simple a commission as 
that which he had undertaken. ^^ Well, I must wait till we go to 
dress for dinner : then I am sure to find my opportunity." 

He Was not destined, however, to remain burdened with his se- 
cret so long. The ride was pleasant, but did not extend far ; and, 
on the return of the party, while Manners and De Vaux stood look- 
ing at their boots in the hall, Miss Falkland and her cousin retired 
to change their dress , and the opportunity was not lost. 

" Now we are alone," said Manners , " let me execute a mission 
with which I am charged towards you, De Vaux, and which has 
teased me all the morning." 

" Not a challenge, I hope," replied the] other ; "for it seems a 
solemn embassy.'' 

^' No, no, nothing of the kind," answered his friend ; " but the 
fact is *' 

^* Please, Sir,^' said Colonel Manners^s servant, opening the glass- 
doors. ^' I believe the young mare is throwing out a splint ! and I did 
not like to *' 

*^ Well, well,^' said Colonel Manners, somewhat impatientlyi " I 
Will come and see her myself, presently — I am engaged just now/' 
The man withdrew i and, resuming his discourse at the precise point 
where he had left off, Manners continued, " the fact is, that gipsy^ 
of whom I was speaking this morning, charged me with a letter to 
you, which I promised to deliver in private, and when you were 
likely to be able to read it without interruption.** 

" A gipsy !" said De Vaux, knitting his brows : " the circle of my 
acquaintance has extended itself farther than I thought^ and in a 
class^ also, equally beyond my wishes and anticipations : but are 
you sure there is no mistake $ — does he really mean me ?" 

" There is the letter," replied Manners, with your titles, nomen 
and cognomen^ as clearly superscribed as ever I saw them written c 
Captain, the Honourable Edward de VauS| with many et cteteras." 

" And in a good hand, and on tolerably clean paper," said De 
Vaux, taking the letter, and gaeing on the back. "Why, this gipsy 
of yours must be a miracle, Manners." 

*^ Heis a very extraordinary person, certainly," answered his 
companion, "both in his ideas and his deportment, which are equally 
above his Glasi%" 

"Nay, he must be a muracle^a comptete miracle i'^sald DeVaux, 
laugkiBg, " If he oitn utftd kt tttes, and wriie cueh an address as 



that) with tfae same good Hj^t hand. But thid m\M be ft b^ggittg 
ktter/' 

^^ I think n6t/' relied Manners. It would not surprise me to 
find, that he knows more of you than you imagine : but, at all 
events, read the letter/' 

De Vanx turned the letter, looked at the seal, which offered a very 
good impression, though one with which he was not acquainted, and 
Uien, tearing open the paper, read the contents. The very first 
Words made his eye strain eagerly upon the page ; a few lines more 
rendered him deadly pale ; and though, as he went on, his agitation 
did notiiK»%ase,yBt the intensity of his gaze upon the sheet before 
him wtis not at ail diminished ; and when he had concluded it, after 
staring vacantly in his companion's face for a moment, he again 
turned to the letter, and read it attentively over once more. 

^^ I am afhiid I have brought you evil tidings, De Vaux,'' said 
Colonel Manners, who had watched with some anxiety the changes 
upon the countenance of his fHend : *Mf so, can I serve you ? You 
know Charles Manners ; and I need scarcely say, how much plea- 
sure it will give me to do any thing for you,*' 

*^ I mustthink, Manners^I must think,** replied De Vaux : 'Hhese 
Are strange tidings. Indeed, and vouched boldly too ', but I doubt 
whether I have a right to communicate them to any one but the per- 
son whom they aflfect next to myselt However, I must think ere t 
act at all. Forgive me for not making you a sharer of them; and 
extuse me now, for I am much agitated, and hardly well.^' 

^ ^Let me he no restraint upon you, De V aux,*' answered his ft^iend t 
^^ if I can serve you, tell me ; if I can alleviate Uny thing you suffer 
by sympathy, let me share in what you feel ; but do not suppose, for 
a moment, that I even desire to hear any thing that it may be pro- 
per to keep to your own bosom. Leave me now, without ceremony j 
but take care how you act, De Vaux \ for I see there is matter of 
much importance in your mind ; and you are, sometimes, at least in 
military affairs, a little hasty." 

" I will be as cool and thoughtful as yourself, my Wend,*' replied 
De Vaux ;" but I am agitated, and the best place for me is my own 



room/* 



Thus Saying, he left his iHend, not a little surprised, indeed, thai 
such a letter, ft^om such a person, should have had the power lo pro- 
duce on the mind of a man like De Vaux the extreme agitation which 
he had Just witnessed. De Vaux, he well knew, wfiis not one to give 
credence to any thing lightly, or to yield to any slight feeling which 
a first impt^ssion might produce ; but, in the jiresent instance, it 
was evident that his friend had received a shock from some tidings, 
Which had been totally unexpected ; but which must have been pro- 
bable, as well as unpleasant, to produce such an effect. The extra* 
ordinary ftict, however, that news of such Importance shouW be left 
to the trsmsmisftion oi such a man as the gipsy, ^ to separated 
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by station, and state, and circumstances; from the person whom 
they concerned,— was, of course, a matter of much astonishment 
to Colonel Manners ; and surprise divided his bosom with anxiety 
and sympathy for his friend. 

It is a very disagreeable thing to have any two feelings, thus mak- 
ing a shuttlecock of our attention ; or, when they are very eager, 
struggling for it with mutual pertinacity ; but the only way to act, 
under such circumstances, is, to treat them like two quarrelsome 
boys ; and, shutting them up together, leave them to fight it out 
without interruption. Such was the plan which Colonel Manners 
now proposed to pursue ; and, consequently, quitting the hall where 
his conversation with De Vaux had taken place, he walked straight 
to the library and opened the door. 

What happened next was not without its importance ; but, as the 
mind may be at this moment more anxious concerning De Vaux 
than concerning his companion, we will follow him up the staircase, 
as lightly as possible ; enter his chamber ; lay our hand upon his 
bosom ; draw the curtain, and show the reader the scene within. 
But it may be as well first to look at that letter upon the table, be- 
fore which .he is silling, with his left hand upon his brow, and his 
right partly covering the sheet of paper which had so disturbed 
him. If one can draw it gently out from underneath his fingers, 
while his eyes are shut , and his thoughts are busy, one may read 
what follows : — 

" To Captain Edward de Vaux." — Here, be it remarked, that 
there was a difference between the superscription and the address ; 
Uie latter having borne. " To Captain the Honourable Edward de 
Vaux;" while in the inside was merely written, "To Captain Edv^rd 
de Vaux." 

The difference may appear insignificant ; but, in the present in- 
stance, and with the commentary of the epistle itself thereon, it sig- 
nifies a great deal. However, the letter went on, — 

" To Captain Edward de Vaux." 
'' Sib, 

"I shall make no excuse for addressing you, as I am fully jus- 
tified therein ; and you yourself, however great the pain I may in- 
flict upon you, will, eventually, admit that I am so. You are about, 
I understand, to unite your fate to a young lady of rank and fortune ; 
and it is more than possible, that mutual affection, and mutual good 
feelings, would render your union happy. Nevertheless, believ- 
ing you to be a man of honour, I feel sure that you would not like 
to lead any one into such an alliance with expectations which are 
not alone doubtful, but fallacious. It is therefore necessary that 
you should know more precisely how you are situated; and I hesi- 
tate not to inform you, that on the title and estates held by your 
fiather, you have no earthly right to calculate-, that, should you 
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marry Miss de Vaux, you bring with you nothing but your commis- 
sion as a captain in the army ; and that whatever you expect froni 
your parent will, most certainly, go to another person. Your first 
conclusion — as a world in which there are so many villains is na- 
turally suspicious — will be, that this letter is written, either by 
some one who intends to set up some unjust claim to your rightful 
inheritance, by some disappointed suitor of your bride, or by some 
malevolent envier of another's happiness. Such, however, is not 
the fact. The person who writes this owes some gratitude to your 
family; not so much for what was accomplished, as for what your 
grandfather sought to accomplish in his favour. You may have 
heard the story, — in which case you will give more credence to 
the present letter,— or you may not have heard the story : but still, 
the way to satisfy yourself is open before you. Either resolve to 
question your father boldly, concerning the points herein contained; 
or, if you would have the facts proved, so that you cannot doubt 
them, come alone to the gipsies' tents, in the sand-pit, on Mor- 
ley Dovni, this evening, or early to-morrow morning , and en- 
quire for 

" Phakold." 

Now, under any ordinary circumstances, the oiily course which 
De Vaux would have pursued might have been, to twist up the paper 
into any strange and fanciful form that the whim of the moment 
suggested, and put it into the first fire he met with, giving it hardly 
a second thought. But there were circumstances totally distinct 
from, and independent of, the letter itself, which gave it a degree of 
importance far above that which it intrinsically possessed. Edward 
de Vaux, though he had a slight recollection of a dark-eyed, beau- 
tiful creature, whom in his infancy he had called mo/Aer, lost all 
remembrance of her at a particular period of his life, and had 
never since, that he knew of, heard her name mentioned. He' 
passed, it is true, for Lord Dewry's legitimate son, was received as 
such in society, and admitted as such by his own family and rela- ' 
tions. But, if so, how was it he had never seen a picture of his 
mother amongst those of his ancestors, and beside that of his fa- 
ther, which stood in the gallery, and represented him as a man of 
about thirty-fiveyears of age? — How was it he had never heard 
his mother's jewels mentioned, though those of the two baronesses' 
who had preceded her were often referred to ? — How was it that * 
bis aunt, Mrs. Falkland — as he inferred from many facts — had 
never seen his mother? — How was it that his father had never spoken 
her name in his^ hearing? All this had often struck him as some- 
thing very extraordinary; and a thousand minor circumstances, 
which cannot be here recapitulated, had shown him that there 
was some mystery in regard to his family, which had frequently 
given him pain. Since his return, however, somethiog more had 
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occurred : two or tbr^ words b«d hwa spokeu by hi$ fiitfaer^ dnr* 
ing their dispute concerning Colonel Manners, which had startled 
bim at the time , with a suspicion which be had instantly banisheds 
but which now came up again with fearftil confirmation of the ti-* 
dings he had just received. Lord Pewry had declared that he could 
be deprived oi the entailed estates of the barony by a single word. 
At the time^ that expression bad but slightly alarmed him, for, well 
knowing the violence of his father^s disposition, and the acts and 
words of almost insane vehemence to which any opposition would 
drive him, he had instantly concluded that it was a meaningless 
threat, spoken to punish him for the spirit of resistance he had dis** 
played. But now it came back in its full force ; and he asked 
himself, what could such words mean, if he were a legitimate chiMT 
The estates were entailed on the male heir : he himself was the onlyi 
male heir in the present line i and if by birth he were the lawful 
son of Lord Pewry, no earthly power could deprive him of the 
lands of his forefathers. But his father, who had been educated 
for the bar before he succeeded to the title, bad told him that a 
word would take them from him. A stranger now repeated the 
same tale, and pointed more directly to the same conclusion ; and 
all his former recollections changed his bitter doubts into a terrible 
certainty. 

£dward de Yaux be^t dowa bis head upon hia hands, and co* 
v^red his eyet with a feeling of shame and degradation that was 
hardly snpporti^ble^ It was not al(me one well of bittemesa that wa» 
opened upon him ^ but, in whatever direction be turned histhoughts, 
DOW gall and wormwood was poured into his cup. If there bad 
been aught on earth of which be had been proud-*--* and. In that 
instance, bis pride, though bridled and restrained by better feel- 
iJUfPx h^d been great; — if there had been anything on earth of 
whi<;h be haid been proud, it bad been of his cdear descent from 
thirteen generations (rf noble anc^tors. He had taken a delight, 
e^en from boyhood, i9 tracing the recorded history of eaeh ; and in 
proving ttot there had not been one, from the founder of the family 
to his own immediate parent, who had not been well Reserving of 
the rank and station that they held in their native land. He had 
drawn from his n(4>le birth the moral which noble birth should 
always afford; and bad determined that he, too, woold deserve the 
title that they had received, for great deeds **- that he, too , would 
transmit the jewel of hereditary virtue to his children as an heir- 
loom, unimpaired in passing through his hands. He knew that, in 
the words of a great natural poet, -<* 

*' The rank is but the guinea's stamp ; 
The man^s the gold for a' that. *' 

and he fett that, to bear the name of noble, without bdng noble in 
•bto heart, ym bni to earry the die of valne upon wferior me^l, and 
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l^8s upoi MCkQF a btfte $ni wMrtblea «mitrMt Inc M sqgIi 
tliQugbis, 9Qcb remembrtnoes, and aspirationa, wara aov at an 
^pd. He QOttId no longer look baok to mlghrf men amidst bia 
forefathf ra \ for the world'a law cut the link between htm and them. 
Hq bad no longer a prond name to keep up and adorn with noble 
aQtion»> for be was an illegitimate son, who bad nnrightfully nsur^ 
pod the name and station wbich belonged not to blm. His best 
support, his noblest designs, his most generous purposes, were east 
down, and his heart was laid prostrate along with them. 

But ibis was not all-^r-he was now a beggar ! the estates were en-^ 
tailed, and descended with the title i and though his fbtber lived in 
somewhat gloomy retirement, yet the state with which he bad sur- 
rounded bis solitude De Vaux well knew could have left little 
aecumulation from the revenues of his property. Here, then, were 
new evils to be encountered. Accustomed to luxury, and ease, and 
plenty, without one thought of that sordid ore, the want of which 
Qramps so many a noble spirit, and stifles so many a great design, 
be had lived free from one of the greatest burdens upon man« He 
had never b«en lavish or extravagapt, for such was not a part ef his 
nature \ but be had been generous and liberal to others, as well as 
at ease himself ) and now be felt that every expense must be 
moasured^ and gauged by considerations of economy $ that every 
guinea must he weighed and estimatcid before tt was parted wvtb $ 
that be must look upon money in a light that be bad never done be« 
fore ; that he must make it a oontinual object of thought ^ that bis 
miad, like the traveller in the land of the Lillipntians, must be 
painfbiUy pinioned down on ev^ry side by the irritating ties of petty 
oares i that his ease must be at an end^ and bis generosity cease. 

There was more, however, &r more bitter kept mingling in like 
draught. Round the Idea of one*& mother the mind of man elinga 
Witb fond affbction. It is the first, sweet, deep thought stamped 
upon our infant hearts, when yet soft and capable of receiving th# 
most profound impressions, and all the after^ecilings oi the world 
are more or less light in comparison; I do not know that even In 
our old age v^e do not look baek to that feeling, as the sweetest wa 
have known through lite. Our passions and our wilflihiess may 
lead us far from the object of our filial love— we learn even to pain 
her heart, to oppose her wishes, to violate her commands— we 
may become wild, headstrong, and angry at her counsels, or her 
opposition i but when death has stilled her monitory voice, and 
nothing but calm memory remains to recapitulate her vir^es and 
good deeds, affection, like a flower beaten to the ground by a past 
storm, raises up her head and smiles amongst the tears. Round that 
idea, as we have said,the mind clings with fond affection ; and even 
when the early period of our loss forces memory to be silent, fancy 
takes the place of remembrance, and twines the image of our dead 
parent with agartand of graces, and beauties, and virtues, wbich we 
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doubt not that she possessed. Thus had it been with De Vauii : he 
could just call to mind a face that had appeared to him very beauti- 
ful, and afewkind and tender words from the lips of her he had called 
mother, but he had fancied her all that was good, and gentle, and 
virtuous ; and now that he was forced to look upon her as a fallen 
being, as one who had not only forgotten virtue herself, but, in sin, 
had brought him into the world, to degradation and shame, what 
could be his feelings toward her? 

Horrid I horrid is it to say ! that the world should take unto itself 
that awful power^ claimed by Almighty Omniscience, of visiting the 
sins of the fathers upon the children, and of making the guitless 
offspring more than share the punishment inflicted on the offending 
parent : but so De Yaux felt that the world does, and that, in his 
instance, it was not alone the usual contemptible sneer, or still more 
contemptible neglect, that he was destined to meet; but that he 
must expect all the venomous pity and malignant compassion, 
which his fall, more than his situation, would excite, and which the 
hard and unfeeling beings of the earth afiect to experience for those 
they wish most powerfully to depress. '^ 

Such accumulated feelings wiere all bitter enough; but there was 
one more bitter still, more filled with agony and degradation. De 
Yaux, as we have seen, was engaged to a being full of beauty, and 
girace, and gentleness, by promises which united them to each 
other, not alone as person^ of high rank and fortune, having found 
a fitting alliance ; but as two people who had known each other from< 
infoncy, had grown up in affection, and had for many a year looked 
forward to their marriage as the means of securing to both the 
utmost degree of human happiness for life— as the binding on of a 
talisman, that would shut out from their domestic hearth all the evil 
things of earth. With De Yaux, these feelings, these anticipations, 
were even stronger. He loved Marian with the iiillest, deepest, 
most passionate attachment. Towards her his heart was all fire 
and thrilling enei^ ; and, though there were times when he some- 
what doubted that her feelings were of as powerful a kind towards him, 
yet he believed that she loved him as much as she could love; and 
perhaps, even her slight reserve made him love her the more ar- 
dently. The day for their marriage was already fixed ^ the bridal 
ornaments were all prepared, their future life had, in the conver- 
sation of that very day, been laid out before them, as on a map ; and 
Edward de Yaux had as much doubted, when he sprang from his 
horse, that Marian, in all her beauty, was to be his bride within 
three short weeks, as he doubted of his own existence. 

Now, however, what were his feelings? — now that his situation 
was changed in every particular, — that in fortune, and in station, he 
had fallen at once from the situation in which she had promised 
him her hand ; and when he felt that he had no right to claim from 
Marian de Yaux the execution of a promise which she had made 
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under different circumstances, and to which he believed that all her 
friends would, of course, be opposed, as soon as his real position 
became known? He felt that he had no right either to ask, or to 
expect it ; and the darkest image that presented itself to his mind 
was, the loss of her he loved, for ever. . Nor did this image come 
before hhn vague and undefined, as a thing of remote possibility, 
— though even then the apprehension would have been terrible 
enough, — ^but, in his present state of despondency, it appeared as 
an undoubted and inevitable certainty — as a thing that must and 
would take place. He felt as if Marian were already lost to him 
for ever, and the bright bubble of his happiness irreparably 
broken. He fancied, also, — he could not help imagining, that 
something like contempt would mingle in the pity that she felt for 
him. She was herself so pure, — delicacy, modesty, and virtue so 
characterised her every movement, and her every word, — that he 
tortured himself with believing that a part of the reprobation and 
scorn with which she must think of his mother, would fall upon 
himself. ^^ She will look upon me as the child of vice,'' bethought; 
/' she will see in me the offspring of guilt and shame, and will 
easily make up her mind to the separation. She is always so rea- 
sonable, and so willing to do what she considers right, at any 
sacrifice, that her mind will soon be tutored to forget Edward de 
Taux. Were she of that warm, ardent, deep-feeling nature that 
casts fate and happiness upon one die, I might hope that she would 
still cling to me : but it is in vain thinking of it — I have no reason 
to hope it. She will follow the dictates of common sense and prur 
dence, and abandon an alliance which all her firiends would now 
oppose." 

Poor Marian ! thus did her unhappy lover contrive to vmng his 
own heart even with her very virtues. After thinking for at least 
an hour in gloomy silence, a faint hope crossed his mind, that he 
might have mistaken the import of the letter — that his apprehen- 
sions might have deceived him. Experience, gained from the con- 
sequences of our faults, almost always, sooner or later, gives us a 
vague, unsatisfactory consciousness, that such things exist in our 
bosom ; and Edward de Yaux did know that he was given to tor- 
ment himself needlessly. He therefore read the letter over again^ 
and read it carefully ; but, on doing so, his first impression was 
but the more confirmed. 

^' Yet it might be false," he thought ; ^^ the whole tale might be 
false, or might refer to something else, and be the mere blunder of 
some ignorant and presumptuous person." But then the remem- 
brance of his father's words returned, and all that had before 
seemed strange regarding his mother came up before his mind ; 
and he once more gave himself up to despair. 

What vras to be done, became the next question. There was a 
sufficient portion of doubt mingled with his feelings to hold him 

7 
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tortured in suspense, without being enough to approach even ft^ 
limit of hope. This state, x]f course, he could have borne no longer 
under any circumstances ; but bis situation in regard to Marian 
rendered it absolutely nooessary that he should put an end to all 
doubt upon the business. And yet it was terrible, most terrible, 
to feel, that it must be his own hand which tore away the veil that 
concealed the obstacles to his marriage — that it must be his own 
liand that cast away his happiness for ever. The thought might 
cross his mind of letting things take their course — of choosing to 
disbelieve the letter — of treating it with contempt, and of proceed* 
ing with Marian to the altar, to secure the blessing of her hand, at 
least, before the rest was snatched from him. But if it did cross his 
mind, it was but as the image of a thing that might be with some 
men, but could never be with him. It occupied not a moment's 
consideration — it left no trace behind it. To investigate the mat- 
ter instantly, and to the bottom, became his determination; and, 
having done so, to make the result known to those interested, and at 
once place himself fearlessly in a situation which he had alone a 
right to fill. He did not forget that there might be circumstances 
in the story which he was about to hear which might render it ne- 
cessary to conceal it from the public ear, in consideration for the 
feelings of his father, or of others. But to Marian, at least, the 
facts must be told : she was too deeply implicated in it all to be left 
in ignorance of what touched her whole future happiness ; and De 
Vaux resolved that not only should she be told, but that no lips btit 
Ms own should tell it, as he well knew how a few explicative 
words, or a well-turned round of phrases, may pervert a plain tale 
from its true meaning. "I will trust none," he thought; "and, 
whatever the truth may bie, from my lips alone shall she first hear 
it." 

The course to be pursued in his investigation became the next 
question. Two were pointed out in the letter itself; but from the 
first, that of applying to his father, he shrank with irresistible re- 
pugnance. It was not alone that De Vaux, as is common — we might 
almost say universal — amongst men, possessed more physical than 
moral courage ; that he feared the fierce and angry mood of his 
father, irritated as he had been by late opposition, and loved not to 
venture upon a discussion with him, which would rouse every dark 
and stormy passion into fiery activity; but he feared himself also : 
he feared that anguish and anger, and the haughty irritation with 
which he was sure to be encountered, might make him forget him- 
self, and say words that no after-sorrow could recal. There might 
still be a doubt, too, upon even the very subject of his- fears, and 
he felt that were those fears unfounded, he might justly look upon 
it as little belter than a gross personal insult, were he asked, if 
he had passed his illegitimaie son upon the world as legitimate, and 
promoted his onion with the heicess o^a large fortune^ under the 
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inreteace of his being heir to an honourable name and great pos- 
sessions. 

De Vaux might believe that such conduct was not impossible ; he 
might also think that his father was not actuated in so doing by the 
mean and sordid views which, at first sight, seem the only motives 
assignable for such behaviour. Various circumstances might have 
occurred, in earlier years, to make his father acknowledge an un- 
real marriage with his mother : considerations for her feelings, or 
for his own respectability, might be amongst the rest. Once having 
said so, and spoken of himself as of a legitimate child, Edward de 
Vaux knew well that his fathet*'s proud and reserved nature might 
have made him ever after silent upon the subject, till explanation 
became almost impossible : and the deceit he had practised or pet^ 
mitted might have been rather the result of haughty reseiTe than 
of cunning artifice. 

De Vaux felt, however,- that, ere he presumed to insinuate to his 
£ither a bare suspicion of his having committed such an act, he 
must have much better information and clearer proof to justify the 
charge. When such evidence was once obtained, he might com- 
municate the discovery he had made to Lord Dewry by letter, and 
thus avoid that painful collision which a personal discussion of the 
matter must induce ; or, if he found lliat the evidence was faulty or 
inconclusive ; that there was motive lor suspicion against the per- 
son who tendered it, or that the whole was an interested calumny, 
he might lay it before his father, as an affair which required him 
to investigate the assertions, and punish the authors of them. 

The determination, therefoi'e, was taken to visit the gipsy him- 
self; and the only consideration that remained was, whether to go 
alone, or to ask Manners to accompany him. From tlic latter idea 
he shrank, as, in that case, he must have exposed to his friend 
doubts and apprehensions which were bitterly humiliating, and 
mi^'ht even compromise the secrets of others, to whom his friend was 
a stranger, in a manner which he had no right to do. The letter, 
also, bade him come alone ; and, on reading it over once more, 
every thing tended to make him give credence both to the sincerity 
of the writer and the accuracy of the facts. He had a faint remem- 
brance, too, of having heard the name of Pharold mentioned by his 
aunt, as connected with the early days of her family; and the fact of 
the writer having referred him, in the first instance, to his uwn fa- 
ther, tended to show that there existed no design against himself 
personally. Besides, De Vaux was not a man to entertain fears of 
any kind for his own safety ; and, as he clearly saw that Manners 
was totally ignorant of the contents of the letter which he had 
l)roughthim, he determined to go alone, and investigate the matter 
thoroughly. 

His next question to his own heart was, ** and, in the mean time, 
what shalll be my cwduct towards Matian? How shall I behave 

7. 
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while I expect and believe that a few more hoars will alter our si* 
tuation towards each other for ever, and render that conduct wrong 
which was perfectly consistent with our engagement towards each 
other ? If I change my manner, she may think my affection cooled, 
and feel herself unkindly treated. But then,'' he thought again, 
bitterly enough, " but then that will but serve to smooth the way to 
the change which is ultimately to take place; and perhaps it had 
better be reached by some such intermediate step. " The , next 
moment, again, his wavering thoughts turned to the other side, and 
he demanded whether he had any right to give her one instant's 
pain more than necessary. The reply was ready : " No, no ! that 
were cruel and unkind indeed ; and should I do so, and my fears 
prove false, my behaviour would necessarily, from all the circum- 
stances of the case, remain unexplained — a dark blot upon my af- 
fection towards her. Yet, hereafter, if she should learn that such 
tidings have been in my possession, — that such doubts have been 
justly working in my mind, — will she not think it wrong, and even 
deceitful, of me to treat her as my promised bride, when I know 
that she never can be such ?" 

What was to be done? De Yaux, according to the old scholastic 
term, had got himself between the horns of a dilemma; and we 
must pause for one moment, in order to enquire how far he was 
art and part in putting himself into that situation. It is wonder- 
ful^ most wonderful, how people deceive themselves in this world, 
and how they go on arguing with themselves on both sides of the 
question for an hour together, affecting to be puzzled, and asking 
themselves what is to be done, when, from the very first, they 
have determined, in secret counsel^ what to do ; and all this logic 
and disquisition has solely been for the purpose of bewildering 
reason^ or duty, or conscience, or any other of those personified 
qualities of the soul, which the great parliament of man's passions 
choose to look upon as the public, the spectators. 

Now, at that point of De Vaux's cogitations, wherein he thought, 
and rejected the idea, of admitting Manners to his confidence in the 
matter before him, as is fully displayed three or four pages back, a 
fancy struck him, which instantly changed into a secret resolution, 
not to make Manners his confident in the business, but to open his 
wholfijieart to Marian de Yaux ; and although it needed scarcely 
any argument to prove that she, whose fate was the most strictly 
lK)und up with his own , whose affection he certainly possessed^ 
and whose good sense he never doubted, was the person, of all 
others, in whom he ought to confide ; yet some idle cant, that he 
had read in some foolish book, or heard from some foolish people, 
about the absurdity of trusting a woman ; some silly sneer or insig- 
nificant jest, magnified into a bugbear through the mist of memory, 
had power enough to make him hide his own determination from 
himself, and, in the first instance, go the roundabout path we have 
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traced, in order to prove that he had no other resource but to tell 
her the whole affair, ere he boldly admitted his resolution even to 
his own heart, and brought forward the true and upright motives 
on which it was founded. So weak is human nature ! 

As soon as this was done, the matter was no longer difficult : 
all embarrassment in regard to his conduct was removed , and he 
felt that what was kindest and what was most affectionate, was 
also the most just and the most reasonable. Whatever was the 
truth of the assertions contained in the letter he had received, and 
to whatever facts it alluded, it pointed principally at his union with 
Marian, and the disparity of fortune and rank which the writer af- 
firmed to exist between them. She, therefore, was a person prin- 
cipally concerned; and on her ultimate decision their fate must 
rest. De Vaux feared not that any loss of fortune could affect Ma- 
rian's regard : he could not have loved her had he supposed it 
would; but he did fear that the stigma, which he believed might 
rest upon his birth, and which he himself felt as so deeply humili- 
ating, might make a difference in her feelings, and, when backed by 
the counsel and arguments of some of her maternal relations, might 
make her resolves unfavourable to his hopes. But still, in telling 
her all, from the beginning, in concealing nothing, in acting at 
once affectionately and candidly, he felt that he was establishing the 
best claim to continued affection and esteem : he felt, tooj that, if 
there had been deceit on any part, such conduct would be the 
best proof to all that he was as free as day from any participation 
in it, and that, whatever were the result, his honour and his name 
would be clear. 

His determination, therefore, was backed by every motive ; but 
still it required great delicacy in executing it. It was necessary 
not to shock or to pain her, — he loved too much to do so, — and 
yet to be perfectly explicit. It was requisite to tell her all, and to 
leave her fully convinced of his unalterable love 5 yet perfectly free 
to form her own decision on her future conduct. The hour, too, 
and the manner, were matters for consideration, and he resolved 
not to delay, but let the communication be made immediately, and 
as a matter of importance. It would require time, however; and, 
as it was already late, he was obliged to make up his mind tliat 
the visit to the gipsy must take place on the following miorning : 
he only paused, then, to recover his.composure completely, and to 
think of the best method of telling Marian the whole , in such a 
manner as to give her the least pain, yet show his confidence and 
affection the most clearly. 

He accordingly sat still, and laid it out like the plan of a battle: 
but in this he was very wrong; as, by so doing, he naturally pre- 
sented Marian to his fancy in the light of the enemy. The conse- 
quences were, that his own private little demon instantly saw his 
advantage, and, whispering in De Yaux's ear, made his irritable 
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smA irritated spirit believe that Marian would act in a tbousand 
different ways, which he could not blame, yet did not like. The 
fiend, who well knows how to seize probabilities, took hold o£ 
every particular point in Marian's character which could give him 
any thing to cling to ; and De Yaux saw, in the glass of fancy, her 
beautiful countenance looking upon him as calmly and as reasona* 
bly as ever, without a shade of agitation passing over its placid 
sweetness during the whole time that he, with difficulty, and he- 
sitation, and agony of spirit, and humiliation of heart, was telling 
her all his anxieties and apprehensions. He saw, in the same 
magic glass, the very spot of the room where she would stand, and 
the fine easy line of her figure, all displaying perfect composure 
and graceful ease ; and he heard the soft, sweet modulations of 
her voice, calm, gentle, but unaltered; and, at length, he thought,. 
1 1 know perfectly what she will say when she hears it : she wilt 
declare that I am too hasty in my conclusions ; that I must see the 
gipsy, or whatever he may be , and hear the whole of what he 
has to say; for that the matter is loo important to be judged ofi 
hastily, and that when we know the whole, and have had time 
to consider, we can decide : or she will speak of consulting my 
aunt, or her great uncle. Lord Westerham ; or any other of those 
cold, disinterested people, who • can give proper advice upon the 
subject : and yet I do my aunt injustice; for, though of a decided 
nature, she is not of a cold-hearted one." 

Thus, then, did he torment himself for some minutes, taking as 
much pains to make himself miserable, as if there were not quite 
enough pain in this world without our seeking it. Nor did he 
stop here, but went on in the same train till he had almost wrought 
himself out of the determination of telling Marian at all ; though 
he ultimately came back to his first resolution. It is not to be 
concealed^ that all this hesitation, and a great deal of this anguish^ 
proceeded from his having fallen into the common error of giving 
the reins over to imagination, and believing that he had placedf 
^em safely in the hands of reason. Had he acted wisely, he 
would not have sat down to fancy any thing upon the subject at 
all, but he would have risen up, on the contrary, as soon as his 
resolution was taken, and, seeking out her he loved, would have 
told her all his doubts and fears, without thinking at all previously 
either of what he would say, or what she would say. Nature^ 
lefit alone to work her own way, in a thousand instances out of a 
thousand and one, does it gracefully; but if one calls in to coun- 
sel her, all the host of man's passions, prejudices, iisiults^ and 
feibles — though judgment may be present too — yet, nine times 
eat of ten, the multitude of counsellors, in this case, produces any 
tting bist safety. Neitlier is there ever any use of long considera* 
tioai in circumstances like those we have mentioned. What we 
irUi do always requires thought -*- hoyr we will d^ it, seldom^ if 
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ever; Tnist to yoiir own heart, if you have a good one; and if it 
be bad, the sooner you hurry it through the business the better. 
It is equally vain thinking what we will say ourselves, for we are 
mre never to say it ; and still more ft*uitle$s to fancy what other 
people will say, for we know nothing about it. 

Dfe Vaux, however, was, in some respects, a curious compound 
of very different principles. With all his errors, and with all his 
fottlts, he had a great deal of candour ; and, however keen he might 
be in investigating and lashing the motives of other people, he was 
ttot half so strict an inquisitor into his own. As a consequence of 
tills, though the knowledge often lay dormant, he did know, as we 
bave before hinted, with extraordinary accuracy, all the turnings 
and windings, the intricacies and the absurdities, of his own 
nature ,* and, as soon as the rush of passions was over, his con- 
science — like the power of the law restored after a popular 
Unnult — would mount the tribunal, and sit in judgment on his 
own heart. Often, too — like the same power exerting itself to 
repress anarchy — his better judgment would rise up against the 
crowd of wild images presented by an irritable fancy, and, after a 
sJiort struggle, would regain its power. 

Thus, in the present instance, he felt, after a while, that he was 
but anticipating more misery, when he had already sufficient to en- 
dure ; and, doing in the end what he ought to have done at first, he 
started up, and went to seek Marian, in order to give her the oppor- 
tunity of letting her own conduct speak for itself. 




CHAPTER IX. 

Db Vaux had calmed himself as much as he possibly could; andy 
as he was not blessed with a £ace possesMUg tbatgeneral expression 
of Jocund felicity which is usually denominated a smiling counte-^ 
nance, whatever degree of gravity and care was left in his look at 
present, excited no pat Itcular notice in the dcawing-room, whither 
ills steps were first directed. The party there assembled now con- 
sisted of Mrs. Falkland and her dao^ter, with Colonel Manners; and 
the latter alone saw that the agitation which he had beheld the gip^ 
sy's letter produce in his friend, had ended in permanent distress. 

"Where is Marian/' said De Vaux, as he entered^ not very much 
disappointed, perhaps, to find that she was not with the rest of tile 
family, " where is Marian ? do you know^ Isadore V 

"Heft her drawing in the little saloon at the other end of the 
bouse/' replied Isadore; ''but that was afliU hourago, Edward $ 
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and if she expected a gay kaightor wandering troubadour to come 
and sooth her, either with bis gaie science, or his bien dire, she 
may have left her solitude by this time in disappointment. 

De Vaux smiled somewhat bitterly, as he felt how much more 
painfully he had been employed than he would have been in the 
occupations to which Isadore referred j and, again leaving the 
drawing-room^ he sped along the same passages which, with a 
light and bounding heart, he had often trod in search of her upon 
some joyous errand, whom he now sought with feelings of care, 
anxiety, and sorrow. Marian was still where her cousin Isadore 
had left her; and though, perhaps, she did think that De Vaux 
might have found her out sooner, when he had no ostensible motive 
for being absent from the side of her he loved; yet,, like a wise girl, 
she received him with as sweet a smile as if no such slight reproach 
had ever crossed her fancy. The next moment she rejoiced that 
she had done so ; for the expression of anguish in her lover's eyes 
did not escape her, and she felt at once that, for whatever other 
occupation De Vaux had yielded the pleasure of her society, it was 
for no agreeable one. 

"Look at this drawing, Edward,*' she said, as he came in : "do 
you not think that I have made my hermit look very melancholy 
silting on that rock ?" 

"Not so melancholy as my thoughts, dear Marian," replied De 
Vaux , gazing over her shoulder, apparently at the drawing, but 
in truth hardly seeing a line that the paper contained; "not so 
melancholy as my thoughts." 

"And what has occurred to make them so, Edward?" she asked, 
turning round to read the answer in his face, before his lips could 
reply. " Surely, I have a right to know, if any one has, what it is that 
makes you unhappy." 

"You have, dear Marian, you have," he replied, "audi have 
sought you out here to make you share in all I feel, though the 
task be a painful one. But come here, and sit with me on the 
sofa by the window, and I will tell you all:" and taking her by 
the hand, he led her on towards one of the windows that looked 
out over the park; for, however strange it may be, there are 
undoubtedly i particular positions, and particular situations, in 
which one can tell a [disagreeable story more easily than in others. 

Marian was alarmed, and she was agitated, too, within ; for she 
suffered not her agitation to appear upon the surface, when she 
could help it; and, as is very natural, she anxiously strove to arrive 
at some leading fact as quick as possible. "Something must have 
occurred very lately, Edward," she said, ." for you were very gay 
and cheerful during our ride this morning. Have you heard any 
thing from your father to. distress you ?" 

" No, dearest girl," he answered, "I have heard nothing from 
him; but I have heard from some one eUe much that distresses 
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me : but I had better show you what I have received, which will 
explain the matter more briefly than I could do." 

So saying, he placed the gipsy's letter in her hand. Marian 
ook it, and read it through ; but as she knew none of the circum- 
stances which tended in the mind of De Vaux to corroborate the 
doubts insinuated by the letter, she viewed its contents in a differ- 
ent light; and, returning it with a smile, she asked, */ And is that 
all that has made you uneasy, Edward ? But it is evidently all non- 
sense, my dear cousin. If that foolish man, who teased me so 
much two years ago, were not out of the country, I should think it 
was a plan of his to annoy you ; but depend upon it, that this is the 
trick of some one who wishes to disturb our happiness. What have 
we to do with gipsies, Edward ; and how could gipsies know any 
thing about you and me, unless they were instructed by somebody 
else ? And if any person in our own rank had real information, they 
would of course bring it forward themselves, and not send it through 
a set of gipsies." 

"You argue well, Marian," answered De Vaux, "and I would 
fain believe that you argue rightly ; but I am sorry to tell you that 
several things have previously occurred, which tend to confirm the 
assertions contained in this." 

Marian turned a little pale from anxiety for him she loved. ^ ^ Tell 
me all, Edward," she said, " tell me all ; I am sure you will conceal 
nothing from me." 

' " Nothing that I know, indeed, Marian," he answered : " I came 
with the purpose of opening my whole thoughts to you ; for you 
have every right, that either true love or our mutual situation can 
give you,to know every thing that I know. Well, then, my beloved, 
the fact which most completely tends to corroborate the assertions 
in this letter, occurred in a conversation between myself and my 
father yesterday morning. It was when he was angry in regard to 
his unfortunate quarrel with Manners and my opposition of the 
view he had taken : and he said sternly, and bitterly enough, that 
though the estates were entailed, I could be deprived of them by a 
word." 

" Indeed !"said Marian thoughtfully, " indeed !" but the next 
momentshe added, " No, no, Edward, it must have been said in a 
moment of passion, without reason, and without truth. Depend 
upon it, your father and my uncle would never have spoken about 
our marriage to me, and to all my mother's family, as he has often 
done, calling you somewhat particularly the heir of his titles and 
estates, if you were neither, as that letter says." 

" But yet the letter and his words confirm each other," said De 
Vaux : " they both tell the same tale, dear Marian. . Many a true 
word is spoken in a moment of passion, that a man has concealed 
for years, and would give worlds afterwards to recal. Besides, I 
think I have heard the name of this Pharold before : have you not 
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fieord my aunt speak of some gipsy boy liiat my grandfatBer 
wished to educate ?** 

*' Oh, no, not my aunt,'* answered Marian^ ^^ all that happened 
when she was very young, quite a child I believe. It was poor 
Mrs. Dickinson , the old housekeeper, who used to tell us stories 
about that gipsy when we were children ; and his name teas Pha-* 
rold, I think. She spoke of him as of a fine creature, but very wild.'' 

'^You see, dear Marian," said De Vaux, with a gloomy smile, 
" every thing tends to the same result. My father's words confirm 
the story of the gipsy, and what we know of the gipsy would show 
that he had some acquaintance with the history of our family." 

Marian mused : " It is very strange, Edward," she said at length, 
^^ and I suppose there must be some foundation for all this. But 
yet I cannot understand it : if the estates are entailed, what is there 
on earth that can prevent your inheriting them ? If the title goes to 
the SODS, you must have it ; and if it had gone to the daughters, I 
must have had it, you know, which wouldhavebeen the same thing. 
If you do believe this story, as I am afraid you do, tell me how it 
can be." 

Edward de Vaux paused ; for he had never calculated upon going 
farther, or being more explicit than he had been. He had thought 
it would be enough to explain that he was likely to lose the lands 
and honours of Dewry, and that Marian would naturally draw her 
own conclusion, and perceive the only cause which could produce 
such a result. Her question, therefore, embarrassed him, for he 
would willingly have sealed his lips upon his mother's shame; and^ 
though he had felt himself bound to tell her all he was likely to 
lose, without concealment, yet he hesitated at revealing the most 
painful part of his own suspicions, till those suspicions had been 
rendered certainties. 

Marian saw him hesitate, and, raising her beautifbl eyes to bis 
face, she said, ^' Edward, you have promised to tell me all, and 
yovL must make it all you think, as well as all you know." 

It was not to be resisted. "Well, beloved, well !" he said " I 
will, though it is very, very terrible to do so; and, in truth, I hardly 
linaw how to do it. Marian, did you ever see my mother?" 

" No, Edward, never that I know of," she replied: "whydoyow 
ash ?" 

" Did you ever hear my aunt speak: of her ?*' continued De Vaur^ 
without replying to her question. 

"Let me think," said Marian. "I belusrel have : but no, I caash 
not remember that I ever did, now I reflect upon it :no, Ineverdidv'^ 
"' Kor my fethcr either ?" asked De Vara. 

No,, never ; certainly never," aaswered Marian. 
^Wellv then-*— " said De Yaiix^ and lie paused abruptly,, fixiarg 
lis eyes upon her face. Instantly a colour of the deepest crimsoiff 
mshe^ up ovenhe whole countenance of Marian da. Yanst, dyeing 
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cheek, and neck, and forehead, with the blush of generous shame — 
the shame that every pure, virtuous, inexperienced woman feels^ 
when the idea of vice in her own sex is suddenly brought before 
her. 

Edward de Yaux turned deadly pale, as he both perceived that 
Marian had now caught his meaning, and comprehended most painr 
fiilly the feelings in which that bright blush arose. The shame that 
Marian felt for the degradation of her sex touched the most ago-* 
nised spot in De Yaux's heart. All that hatred for vice, and scora 
for the vicious, and the pity which comes near contempt, could pro- 
duce in a woman's bosom, seemed to De Yaux expressed by that 
blush, and pointed, more or less directly, towards himself ; and, as 
I have said, he turned very pale. 

The deep emotion that he felt overpowered him for an instant ; 
but then he made a great exertion, and, rising from the sofa, ^'Mar 
rian," he said, '' I have now told you all, even to my innermost 
thoughts ; and I have but one word to add, my dear, dear cousin. 
Nearly three years ago you assured me of your love, and promised 
me your hand ; and every member of your family willingly consented 
to our ultimate union ; but then I was (he Honourable Edward de 
Yaux, the heir to one of the most ancient peerages in England^ and 
to twenty thousand per annum. Things have now changed ; and, if 
the assertions in this letter, and my own suspicions be correct, I 
am now a nameless, illegitimate beggar, without a right to any 
thing on earth, but my sword and my reputation — ^with shame upon 
my mother's head — with nothing to claim from my father, and with'* 
out even a name that I can offer you. Under these circumstances, 
though I shall love you to the last day of my life, and think of yoii 
through every moment in the whole course of time, I give you back 
jrour promise, I free you from all engagement, and leave you totally 
untied to a connection, from which your friends will naturally be 
g)ad enough to separate you." 

He spoke calmly, slowly, and distinctly ; but the deadly paleness 
of his countenance showed how deeply he was moved at heart ; 
and Marian gazed upon him, with her long dark eyelashes raised 
high, her beautiful eyes full upon his face, and her lip slightly trem- 
bling while he went on. As soon as he had ceased, she rose from 
the sofa;, and^ with agitation, and ardour, all unlike her usual calmr 
Bess, cast herself at once upon his bosom, with her arms circling 
his neck, her lips pressed upon his cheek, and her tears falling ra* 
pidly upon him. " Edward, Edward !" she cried, " I am yours 
—all yours ! Could you-r-could you do such injustice to your own 
Marian ? You have given me back my promise, and I here give it 
y/ou agaiui— so that, whatever comes, I may never hear from any 
one a single word against our union. Nay, nay, let me speak — it 
is seldom that I am vehement ; but I must speak now— you have 
mj promise, most solemnly, moatstrietly; and I consider mgraelf af 
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much bound to you as if I were your wife. Not only shall no other 
person upon earth ever have my hand ; but, whatever happens, and 
whoever opposes it, you shall have it, when and where you choose 
to ask it." ' 

Need I say how tenderly he pressed her to his heart ? Need I say 
how ardently, how sincerely he thanked her ? But still there was 
some slight hesitation in his mind. He almost doubted that she 
fully appreciated his situation, and he felt that he could not receive 
such a promise as she had made till she comprehended all. . He 
bade her think, then, of the whole ; and conjured her to remember, 
that it was not alone the loss of name and station, but that, if his 
anticipations were correct, every thing like wealth, or even compe- 
tence, would also be lost to him. 

But all Marian's reserve was now gone ; and the long-restrained 
feelingsof her heart flowedforth altogether. " Nay, nay, Edward !** 
she said, again seating herself on the sofa, without, however, with- 
drawing the small soft hand he held in his : '^ nay, nay, Edward, 
have I not enough for us both ? — enough to give us every comfort. 
Nay, every luxury that we ought to have, we shall still possess 5 
and why need we wish for more? Do you think that the coach and 
six, and the golden-coated coachman, and the three lackeys on 
the foot board, ever entered into my calculations of happiness ?*' 

" No J but, dearest Marian," he replied, " it is only painful to 
me to think, that I bring nothing to unite to your property. Your 
large fortune renders it only the more necessary that I should have 
one too " 

'^ Hush, hush, hush!" cried Marian, eagerly: but still he went 
on : — *' I have to owe you every thing, Marian ; love, and happiness, 
and rank, and station, and fortune too." 

"And will you, Edward, you talk so proudly to Marian de 
Vaux?" she exclaimed. " Will you be too haughty to enjoy all the 
blessings that we possess, because it is Marian that gives them? Is 
not that which is mine, yours ? Has it not been so since we were 
children ? Do not distress me, Edward, by one thought of such a 
kind. Indeed, I shall think you do not love me — that you are 
going to refuse my offered hand " 

" Oh, Marian! Marian ! " he cried, kissing it a thousand times,' 
while something very bright, and not unlike a tear, glittered in his 
eye. " I would not lose it for a thousand worlds ! Distress you ! 
dearest girl ! I grieve to have distressed you for a moment; but I 
felt myself bound to tell you all." 

" Oh, that does not distress me at all," replied Marian : " the 
only thing that could distress me would be to see you grieve, or 
to think that you should make a difference, even in thought, be- 
tween what is yours and what is mine. I declare, Edward, I ne- 
ver knew what it was to feel glad of a large fortune before; but 
now 1 am thankful, not only for what my mother left me, but for 
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every shilling that my good old grand- uncle and guardian has 
scraped together for me, by his economy thereof. Three thousand 
a-year^ Edward — consider, we shall be as rich as princes; and if it 
had not been for that^ this misfortune might have obliged us to wait 
on for many a year^ till you had made a fortune in India, and very 
likely have lost your health, which no fortune could have compen- 
sated." 

Marian deYaux spoke in a manner totally different from that 
which her cousin had seen her display for many a year. Her 
beautiful eyes were full of light and feeling; a smile , half tender, 
half playful, hovered over her lip, and her voice was full of eager 
kindness and thrilling affection. He had remembered her thus as 
a girl ; but, as she had grown up towards womanhood, either the 
feelings which had animated her bosom with such a warm and en- 
thusiastic glow had passed away, or the expression of them had 
been gradually suppressed. Now, again, she was all that he re-- 
membered her, and to see her so plunged him into a sweet vision 
of the past — connected, though, by some fine golden threads, with 
the present. He had seated himself on the sofa beside her; and, 
still holding her right hand in his, he had glided his left arm round 
her waist, and then, with his eyes fixed on a distant spot of the floor, 
he remained in silence for two or three moments after she had done 
speaking., Unless man were a cold, unfeeling piece of ticking 
mechanism, like a watch, our measures of time would always be 
by our sensations ; and as Marian had at that moment given way 
to all the eagerness of her heart, the two moments that [Edward de 
Yaux remained in thought seemed to her an age. ^^What is the 
matter, Edward? " she said. ** Are you still unhappy? " 

'* No, my beloved," he answered, looking up in her face with a 
glance that fully confirmed his words : ^^ no , my beloved ; I am 
most happy ! so happy, indeed, that, were I placed as I was before, 
I would almost again undergo the pain which this discovery first 
caused me, to eiyoy the delight which my Marian's conduct has 

bestowed." 

" And did you doubt what that conduct would be, Edward?" 
she demanded, half reproachfully. Edward de Vaux coloured, and 
might have hesitated; for conscience, that bitter smiter, who 
always finds his time to apply the lash, now struck him severely 
for all those images which an irritable fancy hadsuggested concern- 
ing Marian's conduct. But she saved him the pain of a reply, 
which must either have been mortifying or insincere. " And did 
you doubt what my conduct would be?" she asked; and in the 
next moment she added,—" But never mind, dear Edward ; you see 
what it is, and do never doubt it again." 

" I will never doubt, as long as I live,— my own beloved girl," 
—he answered, ardently ; " I will never doubt, as long as I live, 
that it will on every occasion be all that is good, and noble, and 
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generous : but it was not that alone, my Marian, that made me so 
happy — so very, very happy." 

" Whatyras it, then, dear Edv^ardT'she asked, in some surprise, 
fbr Marian, with all the quickness of a woman's perception, had 
notit^ed the passing colour that came^ into De Vaux's cheek ; and, 
knowing him, and all the little intricacies of his heart, better than 
he thought, — belter, perhaps, than she thought herself, — she had 
instantly set down the blush to its right cause, and said in her own 
hearty " Edward has been tormenting himself with fancies." Now, 
however , his words puzzled her, though a lat^t conciousness of 
having — in the urgency of the moment, and in the desire to sooth 
and render Edward patient under his misfortune— ^a latent con- 
sciousness of having given free course to feelings and enthusiasms 
which she had long held close prisoners in her bosom, made her 
now feel embarrassed in turn ; and a bright warm blush, partly 
from curiosity, partly from that consciousness, mantled for a 
moment in her cheek. 

Edward de Vaux gazed upon her as she put her question with a 
smile, ftill of deep, fond affection — with a sort of triumphant happi- 
ness, too, in his look that made her inclined, she knew not why, to 
hide her eyes upon his bosom, as she had done long ago, when 
first she had acknowledged to him the love that he had won, and 
witnessed the joy that it called up in his countenance. " I will 
tell you what it is, dearest," he answered, " that makes me now so 
happy, that I should have considered any thing but yourself a light 
sacrifice to obtain such joy. It is, that the misfortune which has 
befallen me has called forth my beloved Marian's true and natural 
character, and shown her to me fully, as the same, dear, excellent, 
feelings enthusiastic girl that I have always pictured her to my 
own imagination — such as her feelings as a child gave promise 
that she would be — such as I remember her appearing constantly, 
not many years ago." 

Marian blushed, and looked down ; and there was a swimming 
moisture in her eyes, which a little more might have caused to 
overflow in tears : but they would not have been unhappy ones. 
She felt 

But it is difficult to say what she felt. It was not that she felt 
detected, for that word would imply a shade of culpability which 
she did not feel ; but she felt that she had betrayed herself — that 
a teil which she had cast over the true features of her mind, from 
many a deep and complicated motive, had been raised — had been 
fifnatched away, and could never bedropped effectually again. The 
effect which the raising of that veil had produced was ail glad and 
gratifying, it is true ; but still there was that fluttering emoticm at 
her heart, which the disclosure of long-hidden feelings must always 
produce : she felt as if she had told her love for the tirst time over 
iigain 'j ttnd site knew, too, that she might be called «paQ to assign 
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iBotives, and give.reasons, ^hich would be difiicult to etplain, fam 
which she determined not to withhold, for many a good and suffi-* 
cient cause. But all this agitated her. She blushed, she almoftt 
trembled ; and Edward de Vaux was but the more convinced, from 
the agitation which he beheld, that the concealment of her real 
character, and the repression of her finest feelings, had been a 
coiisci<llis and voluntary act on the partof her he loved. 

He became curious, as well he aiight be, to learn more ; and, 
as Marian still sat silently beside him, he tried the tacit persuasion 
of a gentle kiss upon the blushing cheek, that almost touched his 
shoulder. She turned round towards him with a thoughtful smilej 
but, as she did not speak, he asked more boldly, ^^ Why, Marian, 
why, dearest, after having given me your love, and promised me 
your hand, have you let that dear little heart play at hide and seek 
with me, till I have sometimes almost doubted whether it was my 
own?" 

'^ You should not have doubted that, De Yaux," Marian an* 
swered; '' but if you really wish to know why 1 have somewhat 
changed my conduct since I was a girl, and why I have, in some de* 
gree, repressed feelings that Ihave not experienced the less warmly, 
I will let you into some of the secrets of a woman's heart ; but you 
must promise me, Edward, never to abuse the trust," she added, 
smiling more gaily ; ^^ and you must promise, too, not to be on*- 
£ry with any thing I shall say." 

"Angry! angry with you, Marian!'' said De Vaux; **donot 
believe such a thing possible." 

Marian smiled again, for there is often a sort of prophetic pre- 
sentiment in the breast of woman, which teaches her that, however 
much she may rule and command the lover, the husband will not re- 
ceive the power in vain; and,peFbaps,il is this knowledge of the shor^ 
DOSS of their reign which sometimes makes women abuse it a little 
while it lasts. Marian smiled again at De Vaux's words, and then 
replied, *' Well, then, Edward, keep your part of the compact, and 
I will tell you all. You say I have changed very much since I wsis 
a girl; and that is but natural, Edward; for, depend upon it, every 
woman does change, if she feels and thinks at all deeply. AsH 
^irl, her words and l>er actions are all of but little importance in tli^ 
eyes of those around her, or in her own, unless she be nourished 
incoficeit and afiectation from her cradle ; and, during the first fifteen 
or sixteen years of her life, though she may be taught to act like k 
lady, yet she sees no reason for concealing any thing she feels, or 
any thing she thinks, if it be not likely to hurt the feelings of others. 
As she goes on towards womanhood, however, the world changes 
its conduct towards her, and she finds it necessary to change 
owards it. She lepiriis to look u|K>n trifles in her own condset, 
and in the conduct of others towards'her;as matters of hnportane^: 
the world and society assume a different aspect : she trembles lest 
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she should say, or do, or feel what fe wrong; and very often she 
expresses too little of what she feels, lest she should express too 
much. Then, too, Edward," continued Marian, with the colour 
which had partly left her cheek while she spoke coming richly up 
dgain, arid spreading over her whole face, "then, too, Edward, if 
she learns to love, ail those fears and apprehensions are a thousand 
fold increased. She is terri&ed at her own sensations, and almost 
thinks it wrong and sacrilegious, to sufifer that one being by whom 
her affections are won to take that station in her heart, above all 
the rest of the world, which she has hitherto devoted solely to a 
being beyond the world. Perhaps before that time, she may have 
longed to love and be beloved ; but the first moment she feels that 
it is so, — especially if it come upon her suddenly, — depend upon 
it, her feelings are, more or less, those of terror." 

De Yaux smiled, but his hand pressed tenderly upon Marian's as 
he did so; and she felt it was as much a smile of thanks, as if he 
had accompanied it with words of ever so much gratitude for the 
picture of her feelings that she had given him. She paused, how- 
ever, for she was coming to matter which she feared might not please 
him so well ; and his thoughts turning, too, in the same direction, 
he said, after waiting for a few moments to see if she would go on, 
/^ But, dear Marian, this happens to every woman without pro- 
ducing such a change as I have seen in you; and besides, what I 
have seen to-day, Marian, has shown me fully that there has been 
some more distinct and individual motive. Tell it me, my be- 
loved ; and believe me, I will not abuse your confidence." 

''Nor be angry?" she said, smiling again. '' Remember, that is 
a principal part of our agreement. Well, then, I will go on. When 
first we were engaged to each other, Edward, my chief thought — 
as, indeed, it ever has been since — was how to make the man I 
loved most completely happy, as far as my own conduct was con- 
cerned ; and I was reading at that time a very clever book, which ' 
recommended women, on their marriage, to study, not alone the 
general character of their husband^ but all his individqa l oj]ninonR^ 
and thoughts^in order to make their own behaviour completely 
conformable thereto ; it asserted, also,^ that such was the surest^ 
_way^f winning happiness for b oth._ I believed it, and resolved^ 
*to try to follow the advice Tven before marriage. I listened to 
every thing you said, concerning the conduct of other women thsrt 
we knew, with a determination of trying to acquire the qualities 
that you praised, and to avoid all that you blamed." 

*'But, good God! my dearest Marian!" exclaimed Edward, 
warmly, ''surely I did not blame them for suffering the beauties 
or the excellences of their natural characters to appear, nor praise 
them for assuming a coldness that was the most opposed to the gene- 
ral warmth of their nature T\ 
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**Not exactly, Edwani,'* replied Marian ; ^*but I will- tell you 
what you did, which came much to the same purpose. Though 
whatever I did seemed to give you pleasure, yet, when you spoke 
of any of our acquaintance, you were so severe upon what ap- 
peared to me very slight mistakes in their demeanour ; you were 
so rigid in your ideas of what was right in general behaviour: you 
even once censured so heavily a display, rather too open, of attach, 
ment to her husband, on the part of a lady whoni we both knew 
that I began to find that your opinions on such subjects were very 
nice indeed : and knowing," added Marian, with a smile, which 
DeVaux felt, fully, "and knowing that my lover, with these nice 
opinions, was peculiarly sensitive to every thing that he thought 
could draw the slightest degree of ridicule upon him or his, I deter- 
mined so to school my own conduct, and to repress the expres- 
sion of my own feelings, as to insure hish^art against the slightest 
annoyance, concerning a word, or a movement, or a look of his 
vrife/' 

Marian paused, and Edward de Vaux, with his eyes bent upon 
the ground, remained silent, for two or three minutes, till she 
became alarmed. '* You promised me, Edward," she said, * ' not to 
be angry." 

"Not to be angry with you, my beloved girl," he said ; '* but I 
did not promise not to be angry with myself; and well, well do I 
deserve it." 

"Nay, nor must you be angry with yourself either, Edward," 
replied Marian ; " if you are, Ishall still think some of it lights upon 
me. If in seeking the means of rendering you happy, I have made 
you unhappy, I shall meet with punishment instead of reward." 

'* Dearest Marian," answered De Vaux, " it were vain to deny it. 
I have been a fastidious fool [hitherto ; and, like the other sneerers 
of this world, have been seeking the mote in my brother's eye, 
while I have forgot the beam in my own; But henceforth I will 
take example by you, dearest Marian, and so school my own heart 
as to get over that feeling of the ridiculous in others, and terror for 
it in myself, which I now find and believe to be a vice, and not a 
quality." . ' ' , 

'Marian shook herheadwith a doubtful smile, as if she would have 
said, " It is in your nature, Edward." 

"I will, indeed, Marian," he continued; "and you shall see 
what a strong resolution can do even with Edward de Vaux. But 
you must promise me in return, dearest, to reward my efforts , by 
casting off the reserve that my foolish fastidiousness has drawn over 
you. The qualities of my Marian's heart and mind are too beau- 
tiful to be hidden beneath such a veil." 

Marian smiled again, but looked a little thoughtftil, for she fei> 
that the task her lover would impose was no easy one. " I will do 
my best, Edward," she said ; ^/ but it must be by degrees: In tho 
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fte^.plaoe, jkU tbe world wonid ttunk me madi it I wm^'%) diamge 
aiiddenly from the quiet atili-life dienieanoar of Marian de Ywjf, 
nod take Ihegay, Uvely, enlhuaiastic ciiaracter of Isadore EaIUwdj$ 
fiHMl ia tbe nent ptece, it would be imposaibley for I baye now bem 
itraioing myself to this behaviour so long, that it has become i^uifte 
habitual to me; and, whatever sane the emotions tbsKt I fe^l at hi^rt, 
jny first efford — even before I know I am maklag oae— 4s to M^l^ 
those emotions from -appearing. Sometimes, indeed," she addedt 
iaughingy ^Hh^ break through aU resfxraiot, as they havedo^etp^ 
day ; but that is only on great occasions. However, I will 'do vff 
2>est to change b^ick again ; and, perhaps, as I have overdone the 
quiet :and coiuposed, i may find the happy medium, dn ftetumi^ i^ 
luy old thoughtlessness . But, in the mean time, fidwardy «iev;qr yon 
be deceived in regard to what I feel. You have seen the )if^U| 
as you call it, cast away; and you know entirely wiba$ is ben^ih 

it." 

'^ A thousand, thousand thanks, for letting me see it^ Mariai^," ^ 
replied : ^'but I can never thank you enough, my beloved, for. all 
ithat you have done this day -r^ for showing me your heart, apd ^(7 
giving nxe a glimpse, too, of my own.'' 

^' But i owe you thanks, too, Edward — deep and many thwkii,^ 
jreplied Marian, '^ for: the generous camd<Hu;of your conduct; und 
Ibmot shrinking, eve^ifor a moment^ iron making me a shaner in 
jour thoughts and feelings, however painful they might be to cow- 
municate. And oh, Edward, let me entreat you ever to pvH*su^ the 
same course hereafter. Letme be tbe^arer of ail your thoughts i 
let me hear every thing painful or to be feared, from your own lipSi 
and the tale will loose half its bitterness ; and I promise you thaii, 
if I cannot assist you with advice aud suf^ont, I will not enrfj^rass 
you by womanly fear, or weak irresolu&ion." 

'^I will, Marian, I will !'' replied De Yaux; ^' for I can •caMonir 
{date no case iji which what I had to communics^ would QomJMvi^ 
half so many sources of pain and anxiety as that which is juat p^i 
and now, dearest, then, give meyouraddceia regard !to^eca^r^^ 
I ought to pursue in investigating Uiis Viery painAil business.'" 

^'Do you not think, Edward," said Marian, '^ that you had bfitter 
not investigate it at aU? If, by letting it rfest, a&d treaUng Ibis in- 
formation with contempt, you were likely to hojiif e any one, itf 
course I should say, sift it io ^e last gnsiUi. But it seems thiat these 
people, whoever ihey %re^ that send youautcb dteagreeable lidi^gVy 
bold out our approai^ng joiarriage as die oDly moUve for y<>ur i^Hh' 
quiry farther; and, as yo« faav« told me the v^le without res(sr»ei 
and I am perfectly sati^ified^ I see no reason why you should trwr 
ble yourself farther about it. If you are to {ose the tid^ und e^tatei 
of your fisither on any pvei^ext, let the gipeies s^indtli^ i^fom^on 
to the ji^ersoa wbQ '» to beo^ftt by yoi^ l»^* I ivir<^vhl thwH m 
wr^pf it^ 



S<r Yatix«book his head, far bis vivid imagiharion and excheaMe 
»itiipe4id not fit him for slning down qnietly under such a load of 
.suspense. *' No, no, Ma?rian I" he said, " I could not bear 'such uu^ 
eerrtaki^; I should not know an hour's peace, and whenevier in, 
lewer was put into my hand, whenever a stranger desired to ^pefak 
with me, I should dread some evil tidings. iBrvcstigate-thorougMy 
i meL^u If I find these insinuations false, my peace wiH be estSi^ 
lifti^ied upon a surer rock ttian ever; and my disposition may ndt 
be tiie worse for the ordeal I have uudei^one, and the lessons I 
have received. If my fears prove just, and these tidings true, 1 
think, dear Marian — I think," and he drew her nearer to his heaft 
—" I think that, with the a^urancetyfsuch love as yours, I cansefe 
-»n the rest that was bright in 'my 1« pass away from me without la 
sigh." 

Marian's heart wasTelicved, 4br {tie had dmrbted how Edward de 
Vaux would endure the certainty which might ^oon be forced upon 
Mhtt, of the severe reverses which wereyet tincoiifirmed. She had 
den^bted, -and with all the 'Skilftii tenderness of a woman's heart, 
i#ie had at once perceived that the most open assurances of her owhi 
love were the surest antidotes that she could offer him against (he 
evils of the flay. She had acted, it is true, by impulse ; but there 
is always some rapixHy operating motive even at the bottom of im- 
pulse itself, which, nine times out often, works with wonderful sa- 
gacity. There are many tnoments in the Hfe of man, when "his 
boasfted i*eason-*-wlrich is but a slow and considerate |>ersonage -^ 
has not time to act-, andwhen, if there were no power but this samfe 
reason to savetis from drowning, we might drown beyond redemp- 
lion for any thing that reason would do to help us : but God, who 
'gives their never-failing instinct to the beasts, does not leave maii 
without resource in those moments when haste, and need, arid ap- 
prehension, render him iittle bettcfr than a judgmentless animal, 
jmd has altorded %im ateoti kiud of instinct —"h power which only 
tads, Oft sudden emea*geiicies, when reason has not thne ; whidi 
pimw we tjaHimptrlse, but which is neither more nor less than the 
instinct t>fa hurry. 

Marian de Yaux had, in the first instance, acted on impulse, but 
;asshe wem <m, finding that impulse was quite right, and that the 
only means to soc^ and to strengthen her lover under his misfor- 
tunes, was to let him see thtougjiout the fhll extent of her love fot 
%MR, she casttrway, ^as we have seen, every reserve, aiid showed 
Edward de Vaux Aat he could btit lose little. Whatever he losty 
,<)ompared wMi that inestimable alfection whidi was still his 
ewn. 

Marfan^ heart was reliered by pertjeivitig that her cotidtict had 
fteien successfal, tmd ilhat De Vaux was nerved against the >^orst 5 
anrd, as shre hfad nro parfitmlar taste for sv^ense hcJrself, any mor6 
Hian ht bad; ikt ncfwrecalted het mti&i &nd advi&red him , if hii& feel- 

8- 
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ings were such as he expressed, to pursue the iuvestigatioa at once. 

^'That, Marian, for all our sakes and on every account, I must 
do," he replied; ''but the only question with me is, in which way 
had I better follow the enquiry. Here are two courses pointed out 
in this letter, — to apply at once to my father ; or, in the first place, 
. to visit this gipsy, and to ascertain precisely what information he 
possesses. I have already considered, and believe that the latter 
course would be the best; but my Marian has every right to guide me." 

^'Oh ! do not go to the gipsy," cried Marian on the first impulse 
— but impulse was wrong in this instance, and Marian soon found 
that it was so. Edward himself paused, and thought over the mat- 
ter again; but, on consideration, Marian remembered many an 
.objection to the plan of seeking information from Lord Dewry him- 
self. She knew his haughtiness and his violence, and she knew, 
, too, that De Yaux, tingling under a sense of degradation, and feel- 
ing that such degradation was attributable to his father, was in no 
state of mind to submit to the proud and insulting tone Lord Dewry 
too often employed, or to speak calmly and dispassionately upon a 
. subject, in regard lo which his whole heart was bleeding, and 
every better feeling deeply wounded. She dreaded the collision 
which might ensue between the two, and she thought it also very 
probable that Lord Dewry might refuse all information on the sub- 
ject. '' I am afraid I am wrong, Edward," she said at length ; '' I 
have a dread of those gipsies, — I do not know why ; but still, per- 
haps, you should be more sure that such insinuations as these ai*e 
not mere calumny, before you speak to your father about it." 

"That is true, my love," replied De Vaux ; "and, besides, I 
have just remembered, that, if I wish to have the gipsy's information 
at all, I must have it before I see my father. He here in this letter 
tells me to come either this evening, or to-morrow early. Now, it is 
too late to go to my father this evening, and before I could be back, 
if I went over to-morrow, the time would be expired, and the gipsy 
gone. I think my best plan will be to go early to the gipsy 
camp to-morrow morning, hear all the man has to say, and then, if 
necessary, I can ride over to the hall and speak with my father ere 
he goes out." 

" Yes, I doubt not, that such is the best course," replied Marian; 
," but for God's sake, Edward, take care of those gipsies. They 
are, I believe, a terri]3le race of savages ; and you told me that this 
was a large encampment which you saw in the wood. They might 
murder you, Edward, for your purse or your watch."^ 

" Oh, no fear, no fear, dearest I" replied De Vaux ; " you see 
they never attempted to murder Manners to-day, though he was 
there at five or six in the morning, and his purse is likely to be 
much better filled than mine; and as they know him, and know me, 
they must know also that his fortune is larger than mine ever will be." 
. i' But tl^ey may have some motive of revenge against you, Ed- 
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ward,'' repeated Marian, contriving to increase her fears most won- 
derfully by thinking over them : "they have evidently some greater 
knowledge of our situation, and some deeper motive for their con- 
duct, than is apparent : and may they not wish to entrap you for 
some purpose of revenge ?" 

" I never injured one of them by word or deed, Marian," replied 
De Vaux; " and if you will consider for a moment, dearest, you 
will see that they can have no evil intention, at least, towards my 
person. In the first place, they sent the letter by Manners, and 
therefore must feel assured that other people will know of my visit- 
ing their encampment ; and in the ne^t place, this man — this Pha- 
rold, leaves the matter open to me to come to him, or to speak with 
my father on the subject. Had they any design against me, they 
would have contrived to convey the letter to me secretly, and would 
have taken care to tell me that I could get the information they offer 
nowhere but from themselves. Besides, they cannot be sure that I 
may not make the whole matter public, and come up with half a 
dozen companions." 

This reasoning calmed Marian de Vaux not a little ; but still she 
was fearful, and could not banish from her mind a kind of forebo- 
ding that evir would come of Edward's visit to the gipsy. She 
knew, however, what absurd things forebodings are ; and she felt 
how natural it was to be anxious and apprehensive for an object in 
which all her affections centered, the moment that a situation of 
danger presented itself, without seeking for any supernatural inspi- 
rations to justify her fears. At every reported movement of the 
armies, during her lover's absence, she had too often felt the same 
alarm to give any great weight now to the fear she experienced , 
against the voice of reason and conviction ; and seeing that De Vaux 
had every probability on his side of the argument, she ceased to 
oppose him by a word. 

" At all events, Edward," she said, " for my sake, do not go un- 
armed ; that precaution cannot be very burdensome.'* 

"Certainly not," replied he, "and I will take my pistols with 
me, with all my heart, as vfell as my sword, if it will give you the 
slightest pleasure, Marian : though I am sure, my beloved, I shall 
have to use neither." 

" Well, you shall do it for my sake, Edward," said Marian ; "and. 
I think that to know it is so, will lighten the weight upon you." 

De Vaux's answer was the precise one which any other man 
would have made in the same situation : and some farther conver- 
sation ensued of no greater import, in the course of which Maria^ 
proposed to her cousin to make Colonel Manners the companion of 
his expedition. She understood fully, however, the objections 
which, in reply, he urged against imparting to any one but herself 
a suspicion which so materially affected his station in society, his 
fortune, and even his happiness ; and those objections having been 
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Stated to the reader before^ it may be unneceseary to repeat them'/ 
h0Pe. Suffice it to say, that their conveivsatioiii QOAtinHed ao langr 
that Marian's toilet for the diimer-tahle yfsts far moi^ hurried tfaaa. 
her maid approved. Marian > however — safe iu beauty aad secure 
in love — felt that she could go down to dinner, eveu if 'a eurl or 
two did stray from its right place ; and there was sottething in her 
hear4; that made her never regret the momenta given to EdwanI de 
Vaux. 



CHAPTER X- 

We left Colonel Charles Mannens standii^ at the library do«r, 
with his hand upon the great brazen ball, embossed with sundryr 
figures, which served as the handle to the lock. It may be re- 
membered that Colonel Manners, being somewhat troubled with 
the internal connection between feeling for hi$ friend's uneasiness^ 
and wonder for its cause, was seeking an empty room to let those 
two emotions calm themselves : but when he turned the above bra- 
TH&a ball, and the door opened to his will, he found that he hadbeen 
mistaken in looking for solitude there ; for the first things he saw 
were, a very beautiful face, and a pair of bright gay eyes, looking 
up at him, from the other side of the little table on the left hand^witk. 
the hat and feathers, which it was then cisstomary for ladies ten 
wear in riding, thrown somewhat back from the forehead, so as to ^ 
show the whole countenance of Isadore Falkland, raising her face* 
with a look of half-laughing vexation, as if asking, *'Who is about 
to disturb me now, when I came here in search of solitude ?" 

The interpretation of the expression was so self-evident, dial: 
Colonel Manners paused with a smile; and Isad(Hre, finding that 
her face had told the truth somewhat too plainiy, laughed and beg*- 
ged him to come in. '^ Nay, Miss Falkland," said.Manners, ^^ h 
will not disturb you. Your look, I can assure you, said, iVo^ afi 
home! as plain as those words ever were spoken, " — and he took 
a step back as if to withdraw. 

^^ The servant made a mistake, then,." implied Isadora ^> '' I did 
not bid him say, Not at home, to Colonel Abuiners* Bg0 tbe trolli' 
ify I am endeavouring to compose my mind." 

^^ Indeed I" he exoladoied in some surfrise, '^ I am verf soiryi 
to hear that any thing has occurred to agitate it." 

^' Andean ^u say so, Colonel Maimers," asked Isadore laughs 
ing, " when you, yourself, vrere art and part in the deed? " 

Maupers.waastUlmoi^ sttrpmed^bi^ a&Jbe saafftha&tfae^agiieiN 



if bit of wliieh Miss F^Iand comiifltfiMfwas of no very s^rioife 
nature, it only albetiBd him so far as tO'bHng bini twosteps fenhev 
inib the room. 

^ If I am one of the cult)rits/ h;e said, approaching nearer the 
tMBj where Isadore sat enjoying his astonishment, — for hers was 
one of these light and happy hearts that can win a drop of honey 
from every flower, however small, — ^"if I am one of the culprits^ 
I claim the right of an Englishman to hear the charge fairly read^ 
Miss Faiyand. Otherwise I refuse to plead." 

^* Well, then, Golonefl Manners, '^ she replied, ^^ you stand ar* 
raigned of having galloped as fist, when riding with two iadtes^ 
^ if you had been at the head of yonr regimeBt ; and of being art 
smd part with Edward de Vaux in shakingthe little iM^ains possessed 
hf one Isadore Falkland out of their proper place. The truth is,? 
she added more seriously, ^^ tfiat after ridmg very fast, my ideas^ 
t^ich are never in a very composed and tranquil state, get into 
Mch a whirl, that I am always obliged to come and read some 
|{Ood book for a quarter of an hour ere I dare venture into ra^ 
tlonal society. Do you feeLthe same, Colonel Manners?" 

" Not exactly,*' answered Manners smiling, *' but I rather fiin(^. 
fliat I am more accust6med to galloping than you are, Miss Falk-^ 
land ; and that had you been as much used to that exercise as I 
have been, during eighteen years' service, you would find your 
ideas quitie as clear, after the longest galop that ever was ridden^ 
as they were before you set out.'* 

By this time Colonel Manners had so far carried on his ap*' 
preaches that he was in the midst of the library, the door shut 
behind.him ; and a sofe in the window — not very far from Miss 
Falkland's left hand, with two or three books upon a console hard 
l^y — within one step of his position. What Isadore rejoined to 
his reply matters little. It was just sufficient to seat him on the 
sofa, with a book in his hand, which he had not the slightest 
intention of reading; and a conversation began, which, thougb 
it had no particular tendency, and was of no particular import^ 
stretched itself over full three quarters of an hour. It was, howe^ 
ver, one of those conversations which are the most pleasant that it is 
possible to imagine — one of those conversations, when an intelli^ 
gent man and an intelligent woman sit down, without the intention of 
taking about any thing in particular, and end by talking of every 
thing under the sun. They must, however, feel convinced, likelsa*' 
dore and Colonel Manners, that there is not the slightest chance on* 
earth of their falling in love with each other ; for the least drop oflove j 
or any thing like it, changes the whole essence of the thing, and it^ 
is no Itmgev conversation. But Isadore and Colonel Maniienrs? 
never dreamt of such a thing $ and went on, letting subject rutf 
into subject, and thought follow thought, as they liked — not lifcei* 
a regiment of infantry 9 indeed, advancing in single file, oiie behinft 
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the other, with measured step and stiff demeanour, but like a bevy 
of rosy children rushing from a school-room door, sometimes one 
at a time, sometimes two or three linked hand in hand together, 
sometimes half a dozen in a crowd tumbling over one another's 
shoulders. Thus ran on their ideas, gaily, lightly, of every 
variety of face and complexion, without ceremony and without 
restraint. It is true it required some activity to keep up the game 
with spirit, for both were rapid ; and Isadore, when she could not 
easily express herself in one way, often took another, more fan- 
ciful and flowery, so that had not Manners's wit been as agile as 
her own he mi^t often have been left behind. 

The moments flew rapidly till, as we have said, three quarters 
of an hour had passed, as it were a minute ; and neither Colonel 
Manners nor Isadore Falkland would have known that it had 
passed at all, had not a clock struck in the hall hard by, and Isa- 
dore suddenly thought that somebody — that great bugbear 5om^- 
iody — might deem it strange that she sat talking to Colonel 
Manners alone in the library, while the rest of the family were 
probably in the drawing-room. She now remembered, also, that 
she had still her riding-habit to change ; and having by this time 
quite forgotten that Colonel Manners was an ugly man, she made 
the alteration of her dress an excuse to leave him, though, to speak 
truth, she broke off their conversation with regret, and felt in- 
clined to look upon the moments she had thus spent as one of the 
pleasantest things she had yet met with in the garland of time — 
that garland which begins in buds and blossoms , and ends in 
blighted flowers and withered leaves. 

Manners, for his part, — though he had from the first thought 
her a very beautiful girl, and a very charming one , too, — had 
by this time determined that she was possessed of many a more 
admirable quality of mind and grace of person than he had even 
believed before ; and an involuntary sigh, which broke from his 
lips when she left him taught him, to feel that it was as well, upon 
the whole, that he was so soon.to take his departure. It was a part 
of his policy never to encourage regrets in regard to a state of life 
which he had made up his mind could not be his ; and he found that 
to live long in the same house with Isadore Falkland might cultivate 
those regrets much more than was desirable. 

When she was gone, he thought for a moment over what had just 
passed, gave another moment to memories of the long gone, spent 
two or three more in trifling with the book he held in his hand , 
and then, after changing his boots in his own room, proceeded to, 
the drawing-room. Mrs. Falkland was now there alone, but it was 
not long before Isadore again appeared ; and, in a few minutes after^ 
De Vaux, as we have before shown, entered .the room for a single 
instant to enquire for Marian. Neither his aunt nor his cousin 
perceived that any thing had occurred to disturb his equanimity : 
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bat the eyes of his friend, quickened perhaps by what he already . 
knewy discovered without difficulty that the pain which had been, 
given him by the letter he had himself delivered was not at aU 
diminished by reflection ; and although he felt that he could ask 
no questions, he was not a little anxious for the result. 

Some time passed, ere it was necessary to dress for dinner, 
without any thing of importance, either in word or deed, occurring 
in the drawing-room, except inasmuch as Mrs. Falkland informed. 
Colonel Manners that a lady was to dine with them on that day. 
who had also enjoyed the advantage of his mother's acquaintance- 
in her youth. Isadore pronounced her a foolish, tiresome woman $ 
andMannei*s, on hearing her name, said he had met her some, 
years before, but did not venture to dissent from Miss Falkland's 
opinion. 

Mrs. Falkland smiled, and tacitly acknowledged that her ovm: 
judgment of the good lady's qualities was not very different, by 
saying that she had merely invited f her because she knew that 
she would feel hurt were she to hear that Colonel Manners had 
been long at Morley House without her having seen him. '^ And I. 
never wish to hurt people's feelings. Colonel Manners," she added, 
^'unless when it is very necessary indeed." 
' *^It is never worth while, my dear madam," replied Manners; 
'^and I believe that, with a little sacrifice of our comfort, without 
any sacrifice of sincerity, we can always avoid it, however disa- 
greeable people may be." 

Mianners was in the drawing-room amongst the first after dressing, 
and he looked with some degree of anxiety for the appearance of 
De Yaux, in order to see whether the tidings he had received 
still continued to affect him so strongly. But when De Vaux came 
in his manner had wholly changed. His conversation with Marian 
had had the effect which such a conversation might be expected 
to have. The recollection of it, too, as a whole, while he had 
been dressing, had done as much as the conversation itself. It had 
shown him a sweet and consoling result, unmingled with any of 
the painful feelings, to which all he had himself been called upon to 
communicate, had given rise in his own breast. The gipsy's letter, 
and the suspicions which it called up, had shaken and agitated 
him, had taken away the foundations from the hopes and expecta- 
tions of his whole life; but that which had past between him and 
her he loved had re-established all, and fixed the hopes of 
Aiture happiness on a surer and a nobler basis than ever. He trod 
with a firmer, ay, and with a prouder, step, than when he had fan-, 
cied himself the heir of broad lands and lordships ; and when Ma- 
rian herself soon after entered the room, his face lighted up with a 
happy glow, like the top of some high hill when it receives the first 
rays of the morning sun. Marian herself, too, blushed as she. 
appeared, for all the display of her heart's inmost feelings, which 



she* had tbat moirning made to her lover's ejesy had led a- coil^ 
seiousness about her heart ---a slight but tremulous agitation, wbicfc 
brought the warm blood glowing into her cheek. There was no** 
thing* like unhappiness, howerer, left in die countenance of eitkev; 
and Manners became satisfied that whatever had been the eontentl^ 
ofthe gipsy's letter, the evil effects thereof were passing away. 

The Lady Barbara Simpson at length arrived with her husbandT 
iff her train, and was most tiresomely pleased to see:Gok>nel Waa^ 
nets. She was a worthy dame in the plenitude of ten lustres^ itf 
<2iirpepeal qualities heavy, and in intellectual ones certainty not 
light. Vulgarity is, unfortunately, to be found in eveiy rank,-<- 
mtfanhmateiyj because, where found in high rank, in. which ever^ 
mean&and appliance is at hand to remedy it, its appearance argioes 
vulgarity of mind, to which the coarseness ofthe peasant is eompa^ 
ratlvely grace. Now Lady Barbara Simpson was oi the vulgar 
great f and, though the blood of all the Howards might have 
ikrwed in her veins, the pure and honourable stream would ha^i%i 
beeaa choked up by the mental mud of her nature. In her youth^ 
no sum or labour had been spared to ornament her mind withthoMi 
accomplishments and graces which are common in her class; andi 
as music and drawing, and a knowledge of languages, are things 
which, to a certain degree, may be hung on like a necklace or a brace- 
let, the mind of Lady Barbara was perfectly well dressed before' 
lier parents had done with her edHCation. But nothing could 
make the mind itself any thing but what it was; and the load ofi 
acccmtplishments, which masters of all kinds strove hard to bestow, 
rested upon it, like jewels on an ugly person, fine things se^ito a; 
disadvantage. The want of consideration for other people's feel^ 
ings, or rather the want of that peculiar delicacy of sensation called 
taei, which teaches rapidly to understand what other people's feelr** 
ings are, she fancied a positive, instead of a negative, quality,, and. 
called it in her own mind ease and good-humour; and thus, thought 
shexertainly was a good-tempered woman, her coarseness of feel^' 
ing and comprehension rendered her ten times more annoying to^ 
every one near her than if she had been as malevolent as Ttsiphone: 

During dinner, Mann^^ felt as if be were sitting next to some»^ 
body clothed in hair-cloth, which caught his dress at every turo^. 
smd scrubbed him whenever he touched it; and his comfort W9i^ 
not greatly increased by finding himself an object of great attentioa; 
and patronage to Lady Barbara. Opposite to him sat Isadore FaUfr^ 
land; and, though it was certainly a great relief to look in so &trai 
face, yet there was in it an expression of amused pity for Lady Bai*-- 
bara's martyr that was a little teasing. Her Ladyship: firstdescaftr 
tod. entfansiastically upon the beauty of Golond Manners 's^ mothtl^ 
aiHiicacUed upon Mrs. Falkland to vtmeh how very Ibveljrishewaob 
Mrs. Falkland assented as briefly as possible; audi Lady. Barbarftf 
tte& took wine with Colonel Manners, and; declaned that there wttft: 
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not tbe slightest resemblance between him and his mother, essmis** 
iBgeff ery feature in his fece as she did so to make herself siipe oil 
the fact. 

At this point of the procedings^ Manners was more amused than 
annoyed ; for his own ugliness was no secret to himself, and' b» 
therefore knew well that it could be no secret to others. We 
laughed then at her Ladyship's scrutiny, and replied, ^'I wa»one9 
considered very like my mother, Lady Barbara; but whateven 
resemblance I did possess was carried away by my enemy, llw 
somll-pox." 

**©h yes/' she cried in return, "a dreadful disease that! ShocH^- 
iiq^- the ravages itsometimea makes! I see you must have had- % 
very b»d/' 

*^*¥cry bad, indeed. Lady Barbara,'' replied Colonel MBniiei9y 
with' a laughing glance towards Miss Falkland ; ^*and, what is 
woDse, I had it at that period of life when one has just learned' to 
value good looks, without having learned to despise them." 

^Gb, terrible!" exclaimed Lady Barbara, really commiserating 
him; ^' it must have^made a terrible change in you, indeed. Deap 
me, what a pity!" 

Marian de Vaux was pained for Colonel Manners, and she now 
ihterposed with a few words, endeavouring to change the subject ; 
but Lady Barbara was like a hollow square of infantry, and could 
fEtire face partoui^ so that poor Marian only drew the fire on her- 
aislf. Lady Barbara answered her question, and then added, ^* And: 
so I hear you are going to be married in a fortnight. Miss de 
VanX;. Well, I wish you happy, with ail my heart ; though mar- 
mge is always a great risk, God knows; is it not, Air. Simpson?" 

" It is, indeed, my dear," replied Mr. Simpson, a quiet little* 
man, with much sterling good sense concealed under an insignificant 
exterior, and with a certain degree of subacid fun in his nature, - 
which was habitually brought forth by the absurdities of his wife, 
— "it. is, indeed, my dear;" and he finished with an audible and 
perhaps not unintentional sigh, which gave point to his reply. 

" But, for all that, it is a very good, and a very proper state, too,'* 
r^oinedLady Barbara," and a very huppyone, after all." 

" lam glad you find it so, my dear," said Mr. Simpson ; but Lady 
Bhrbara went on, as usual, without attending to her husband. 

" I would advise all young people to marry," she said, " but not? 
too young though," — she herself had married aitbirty-fiive, — ** not* 
liiB young though, fop then they only have sueh large families theyf 
dfiiiot know what to da with them. But now at a proper age every 
ODBC ought to marry* Now, Colonel Manners^ why are not you 
aaeried? Yon ought to have been married before this^** 

The reader knows that she was upon dangerous ground : b«f 
Manners wa» too good a politician to show that he was touched) 
awl^ therefore, he deterinined in yeply to jrairtha»^9*aijest, vtMM* 
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had a good deal of serious earnest in it. " Oh, my dear madaniy" 
he answered," you forget I am too ugly: I should never find a 

wife now." 

** Oh, nonsense, nonsense!" she answered, " ugliness has no- 
thing to do with it; many a woman will marry the ugliest man in 
the world sooner than not marry at all ; and besides, you ought to 
have a good fortune. Colonel Manners; and that is a great thing. 
But, I can tell you, you will certainly never find a wife, as you say, 
unless you ask ^ome one." 

The draught was bitter enough ; but Manners was indomitable, 
and answered still gaily, "Nay, nay, Lady Barbara^ I am so diffi- 
dent of my own merits, and completely convinced that no one will 
ever fall in love with my beautiful countenance, that I shall cer^ 
tainly never marry till some lady asks me . It would require that proof, 
at least, to convince me that I had any chance of being loved." 

"And if any lady were to ask you," continued the unmerciful Lady 
Barbara, " would you really marry her after all, Colonel Manners!" 

" I believe I may answer that it would depend upon circum- 
stances," replied Colonel Manners with a grave smile; " as, unfor^ 
tunately for my happiness, your Ladyship's marriage has put you 
out of the question." 

" Oh, do not let me be in the way in the least degree," rejoined 
Mr. Simpson, from the other side of the table. 

De Vaux was fairly driven to a laugh ; and Lady Barbara, begin- 
ning to find out that there was an error somewhere, paused for a 
moment, and went on with her dinner. 

However skilfully and courageously a man may struggle against 
his own feelings, on those points where they have intrenched them- 
selves by long habit and possession, yet, when forced by circum- 
stances to treat as a matter of common conversation subjects that 
are habitually painful to him, there are slight traits — each almost 
imperceptible, but making something in the aggregate — which will 
betray what is going on within ; sometimes to the eyes of another 
man, and almost always to those of a woman. A degree of bitter- 
ness will mingle with his gaiety ; a sigh will sometimess tread upon 
the heels of a smile ; and a deeper gravity will follow the transient, 
superficial laugh, and distinguish the true from the assumed. Wo- 
men, by a more refined nature, by a necessity of concealing their 
own feelings under various disguises, and by the habit of judging 
others by slight indications, are rendered infinitely more capable of 
penetrating the veil with whtch we are often obliged to cover our 
deeper sentiments. Both Marian de Vaux and Isadore Falkland 
were at once in Colonel Manners's secret, and comprehended, 
without difficulty, how much was jest and how much was earnest 
inrhis replies to Lady Barbara Both felt for him, too, and both 
were sorry for him; and as Marian, in consequence of her generous 
utterposUioQ mbi^ favour, already sufiered somewhat too much by 
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her Ladyship's answers trachiog matrimony, to dare the field 
again, Isadore entered upon the campaign with greater power, and 
did her best to effect a diversion. In this she was tolerably suc- 
cessful, though Colonel Manners did not entirely escape ; and the 
ladies retired sooner than usual, in consequence of Mrs. Falkland's 
desire to support her daughter. 

De Yaux^ anxious for the following morning, in order that all his 
doubts might be brought to a conclusion, would willingly have fol- 
lowed the ladies as soon as possible : but, alas ! those were days of 
hard drinking ; and Mr. Simpson, though by no means given to 
excess any more than Manners or De Yaux, [had bis own peculiar 
method of consoling himself for his lady's tiresomeness during the 
day, by sitting long in the evening, with the sparkling decanters 
and the social biscuits, by which he was sure neither to be annoyed 
nor contradicted. He drank his wine slowly, and with real enjoy- 
ment, pausing over every sip as a miser over every guinea, playing 
with the stalk of his wineglass, saying little smart things^ if he had 
any one to hear him, and if he had not, gazing in the fire and diversi- 
fying pleasant thoughts by discovering landscapes and faces therein. 

De Yaux, without any want of charity, wished every glass his 
last, and Colonel Manners wished himself in the drawing-room : 
but the leges conviviale$ of those days were far more strict than 
in these degenerate times ; and as the party was so small, both felt 
themselves obliged to sit ceremoniously at table, till suddenly Mr. 
Simpson perceived that neither of his companions had touched 
wine for half an hour, and kindly took the hint. It was now near 
ten o'clock : Lady Barbara had far. to go, and was compassionate 
towards the four bright bays that were ordered at that hour ; and 
thus Colonel Manners was spared the execution of all the manoeu- 
vres he had planned to get out of her way in the drawing-room. 
The carriage was announced : De Yaux handed her down stairs ; and 
a glad sound it was when the wheels rolled away from the door. 

There are many people whose disagreeableness is of that peculiar 
. kind that one can compensate the annoyance it occasions at the 
time, by laughing at it with one's friends when it is over : but, un- 
fortunately, Lady Barbara's was of so extensive and tenacious a 
.quality that it outlasted her presence; and Mrs. Falkland, Isadore, 
and Marian, all found that they could not talk of it in Colonel 
Manners's presence without being as disagreeable as herself. As 
Marian, too, had no inclination to converse upon the risks of ma- 
trimony an d large families, se was cut off from mentioning her 
share in the annoyance ; and after a quarter of an hour spent in de- 
termining, in general terms, that Lady Barbara Simpson was a 
very disagreeable person, the family returned to its usual course. 
Marian was a little anxious about Edward's proposed excur- 
sion of the next morning : De Yaux himself was thoughtful in re- 
gard to the conduct he w£(s to pursue towards the gipsy $ and, as if 
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% mutual consent, the ^ole party separated sooner than usnaL 

We haVe not, howeyer, done with the events of that night, and, 
«OBsequeivfly),'we shall follow De Vanx to his room, where he ras^ 
1m6 bell ; and on theappearanceof hisservant, suffered him to fprv^e 
iiim his dres0ing-«gown and slippers. '^ You need not wait, Wil- 
liam, '' he said, when this operation was concluded ; ^' I ham 
•something to write — give me that desk.'' 

The man obeyed and De Vanx proceeded to put down some notes 
in regard to what be was to demand of lihe gipsy, and what was 
to be the exact course he was to pursue, in order— ^ withotft admil- 
ting any fact till it was proved, or commilting tiimself in any way 
— to arrive both at the most accurate knowle^^ of his real sitnan 
laeii, and .the most incontestable proofs of whatever was affirmed 
by the man he went to visit. 

When he bad done this, he thought of going to bed ; but Ins 
head ached a good deal, with all fhe agitation he had gone through 
dnringthe day, crowned by the conversation of Lady BaAaara 
Simpson during dinner, and the tedium of Mr. Simpson after it; ^and 
approaching one of the windows, hedrew the curtain, opened tlie 
shutters, and looked out. It was still moonlight, as when he had 
'handed her Ladyship to her carriage ; and ^Ihrowing up the hefin/y 
sash, he leaned out, enjoying the oool air. The moon was ju«t at 
her highest noon, and the sky was beffutifally clear, except inasmuch 
as, every now and then, there fioated a cross a light white ckmA^ 
which the wind seemed playfully to cast round the planet, like a veil, 
as she walked on in soft and modest splendour, amdngst the bri^t 
jeyes of all the crowd of stars. The river, gleaming like m^ed 
silveor, appeared at the extremity of the park, wHh the line Of Its 
tenks, broken here and thereby majestic elms; and even beyond 
the grounds, glimpses of its windings might be caugiht amcng ^e 
distant fields and plantaisons. The little wooded promontory that 
flanked ilie park, with llie higher bill, starting-up from the isthmas 
over which the road passed, rose gi*andly up, Hke two towering 
«teps towards the glitteriog fv^avens ;and bey(md, the sloping fields 
an d their hedgerow elms, with many an undulating ■Une, lay soft and 
obscure. In the sheeny moGiilight, As jbr as a spot where, ^9M way 
np the higher hill in front, the extreme hori2<mtal line of the ^- 
tant country cut upon the sky. Scarce n sound was to be beai^ ns 
Be Yaux gazed forth, bust the whispering of the fight breeze amongst 
tlie tre« tops, and thesweet plainliTe belling of Hiedeerin ttep»i4£ 
below. 

'^ if I kad known that these people woiddbave gone so soon,^' 
helhovj^, ^ I vmAd have mafde my visit to the gipsies' eneamfiK 
ment tonight instead of toHnorrow. The gipsies -sit np, caroasiuK 
by tiMir fires, IbeKevOt for (M ixosd half of the night ; and I m^t 
have set my mmd at rest about this business without wattin^^ so 

UwMy " 
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31iethc^S^;afg^g'^en4b6ii.i)ow s^udLWin.; and he|)aii8ied 
ior .a .tew miiMitea to consider wheth^ he oogbt lo do «o or not. ^ ^I 
tdiaU n^trsleep, even ifl go to bed/' be thought. ^^ Witii all theae 
itbings weigbiBg on my mind, slumber i8 not very likely to visit 
jsve. A !Coupie qf hours vrill be enough to obtain all the infof matieKi 
that I want : aad xeturnjng home, I may sleep in certainty to-night, 
Wd tq*-morrpw have to teU Marian that my apprebensions wane 
gmundless, ar that our IgA, as JEar as stafUon and fortune go, must 
^e iower than we at one time expected. I shall then have time, 
I0P| to slee^p over my is^onnation, and to lay out my plan of action 
fqricKmorrow deliberately. I wonder if any of the servants.aire i^^ 

The fears that Marian had expressed for his safety crossed im 
voted for a moment ; but they t^^ossed it merely as apprelienju^ns, 
jvjiiab might have given her some pain, if she knew th^t he >was 
jventuring to the gipsies' encampment at midnight. No douiit <]f Jbos 
^wn seGurity ever enl^ed his thoughts ; for, although De VauiLls 
toiagination was a very active one, it was not fertile in images of 
perscmal danger. Inshort, he was eonstitutionally brave ; and, 1^ 
bis lather, did not know what coiporeal fear is. '^I shall only hai^ 
to teJJ Marian," he again thought, ^^ that I have been, and thati^il 
she was alarmed about is oyer." 

He gave one more look to the moonlight and then closed U^ 
windpw. Bis boots were speedily drawn on ; bis dressing-*gown 
e^baoged for a military coat ; his sword buckled to his side .; 
and, in eonformity with his promise to Marian, a brace of loaded 
pistols placed in his bosom. Thus equipped, he opened his door 
jjMld descended the staircase. All was quiet ; the lamp in the ball 
was still glimmering, though somewhat faintly ; the servants were all 
evidently in bed ; and turning the key in the glass door at the end 
of the lobby, De Vaux opened it cautiously, and stepped out v^^m 
liheiawn. 



CHAPTER XI. 

The moon was shiiaing bright and clear i^cm Morley Down, cor 
veringeyery rise on which its beams fell with soft and silvery Ught> 
and castii^ evi^ dell a^td of^o&i^ ^lope into dark broad shadow. 
From that height a slight degree of mistiness appeared, bailing 
over the scene in the valley : but above, all was clear ; and the sa- 
tellite of the earth wai? so bountiful of her reflected rays, that our 
jfeUpWHStaj^ CQuW ;»»'oeIy J^s^eu to j*^ sky, twinkling faintly, h^ 
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eclipsed by her excess of splendour. The scattered bushes and 
stunted hawthorns, and the tumulus, with its clump of towering 
beeches, caught the rays, but with the peculiar effect of trees by 
moonlight, the latter seemed more to absorb than to reflect the 
light, while their long deep shadows, cast upon the neighbouring 
ground, showed at least, that they served to intercept the beams. 
In many of the little pits and hollows of the ground small pools 
of water had been formed ; and so often did these appear, glis- 
tening in the moonshine, in situations otherwise dark, that it seemed 
as if the light sought out purposely the objects best calculated to re- 
flect it, and, like active benevolence in search of humble merit, 
followed them into the dim and lowly abodes where they had made 
their dwelling. 

From these pools, however, the sand-pit in which the gipsies had 
pitched their tents was free ; and the only water it contained was af- 
forded by a small clear spring, which the labourers had cut through 
in digging for the produce of the pit, and which welling from the 
bank, fell into a clear small basin of yellow sand that would, in all 
probability, have absorbed it speedily, had it not found a sudden 
channel amongst some smooth stones and gravel, and thence wound 
away, forced into a thousand meanders by the irregularity of the 
ground, till, issuing forth upon the common, it pursued its course 
down the hill, and, joined by several other brooks, poured no in- 
considerable addition into the river in the valley below. - It, too, 
caught the moonbeams, and glanced brightly in them ; but that was 
not the only light that shone upon it, as it trickled down the bank, 
and rested in its little basin below. A redder and less pure gleam 
was reflected from its waters, for at about twenty yards from the 
source, close under shelter of the high bank and overhanging bushes, 
the gipsies had pitched their tents ; and now, though the hour was 
nearly midnight, they were just in the midst of those revels that 
often rise up from many a moor and many a planting throughout 
old England, while the rest of her denizens are fast asleep. The 
evening was as warm as if it had been far earlier in the year ; and 
although the wind was high, it whistled sheer over the pit, without 
visiting with its rude search the corner thereof in which the race 
of wanderers had nested their encampment. The very sound, how- 
ever, and the freshness of the night air rendered the idea of a fire 
any thing but unpleasant ; and in three diflferent spots of the gipsy 
encampment the blaze rose up, and the sticks crackled, while the pots 
now withdrawn from the flame, the bottles of various shapes that 
lay round, and the cups, some of tin, some of horn, some of silver (i), 
that circulated somewhat rapidly, told that the last and merriest 
meal of the day had commenced. 

(i) It is a peculiar trait in the character of the gipsies , pemarked , I befieve, in 
every country where they are to be found , that each individual strives to po^ess 
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Three several groups had assembled round the three fires, and 
each had its peculiar character. At that which burned in the mid- 
dle of the scene appeared Pharold, leaning upon the ground, with 
his elbow supported by a projection of the bank, with a middle- 
aged woman on one side, and the beautiful girl we have before 
mentioned on the other. Two or three stout men, of from forty to 
fifty years, surrounded him ; and though joining boldly and freely 
in all that passed, it was evident that they listened to him when he 
spoke with the respect due to experience and command, and with- 
out any of that sullenness which we have noticed in some of the 
younger members of the tribe who were with him in the forest. 
Some more women completed that group; and, though merry 
enough, it was evident, by their demeanour, that there sat the el- 
ders of the tribe. The next fire, at the door of a tent farther up 
the pit, was surrounded by a different assemblage, though it was in 
some degree mixed. At the entrance of the little hut itself appeared 
the beldame whom we have seen acting as cook in the forest, and 
who on that occasion had shown some inclination towards a 
resistance of Pharold's authority. Round about her were five or 
six sturdy young men, from five and twenty to thirty, and five or six 
women; two of whom did not appear to be more than eighteen or 
nineteen years of age, while the rest were fine buxom dames of 
thirty-five or six. The worthy lady of the hut, however, seemed 
now to have lost her acerbity ; and in a gay and jovial mood, with 
many a quip and many a jest, kept all her younger auditors in a 
roar ; though every now and then, with a curl of the lip, and a 
winking eye, she glanced towards the party at the other fire, as 
if their graver conversation was the subject of her merry sarcasm. 

At the third fire appeared the younger part of the tribe, the boys 
and girls of all ages, except those^ indeed, who rested sleeping in 
the huts; and this circle, — the loud laughter and broad jokes of 
which were sometimes checkered by the sounds of contention and 
affray, occasioned by an old pack of cards, — was presided by a 
strong handsome youth of about nineteen or twenty, whose proper 
place would have been, apparently, at the second fire. He was 
here, however, placed much nearer to the first group ; and this 
proximity gave him, every now and then, an opportunity — in the 
mtervals of teasing his younger comrades — of looking over his 
shoulder at the beautiful girl called Lena, who, as we have said, 
was leaning beside Pharold, and listening with seeming attention to 
his discourse. 

The whole three fires had assembled round them a much greater 

bimself of lomathiDg formed of one of the precious metals, deoyiog himself eten ne- 
cessaries to procure it, and guarding it wiUi a degree of care which the race extend 
to few other things. By some writers it is asserted that these cups, or ornaments, or 
olher arlides formed of gold or silver, descend from generation to generation, and are 
never parted with except under circumstances of the greatest necessity. 

9 
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nttmber of the gipsy raee than had been coiiffegated in tb9 wood 
where we first saw them ; and, in truth, a very formidable party 
was there gathered together, who might have given not a little dif-* 
fioulty, and offered— should their need have required it— no Insig- 
nificant resistance, either to game-keepers, constableSy or polioe 
offloers. Fourteen stout men, in their prime of strength^ with nine 
or ten boys capable of very efiicient service, were there met to-' 
gether, as well as a number of women, whose arms were of no in-' 
significant weight, and whose tongues might have been more for-* 
nildabie still. 

As it may be necessary, for various reasons, to afford a sample of 
the sort of conversation which was taking place amongst the gip- 
sies on that night, we shall begin, on m$iny accounts, with the ^^ 
cond fire, round which it appeared that a liquor, which smeJt veni 
like rum, had been eirculating with no retarded movementfi. 

* ^ Take it easy, take it easy , Dickon, my chick,'* said the old dame, 
of whom we have already spoken, addressing one of the sturdy 
young vagabonds by whom she was surrounded : ^ - never let's kick 
up a row among ourselves do you see. That's the right way- to 
bring the beakfi upon us, He's a king of a fellow, too, that Pha-' 
rold, though he do sometimes look at one, when he's angry, as if 
the words were too big for his throat— just as I've seen a &t cock 
turkey, when I've been nimming him off the perch, and got him 
tight round the neck with both my hands to stop his gabbling." 
The simile seemed to tickle the fency of her auditors, who inter- 
rupted her by a roar, which soon, however, died away, and she 
proceeded. ^^ He's a king of a fellow though, and it wouldn't do to 
make a split— besides, he knows more than common ; and the law's 
again it, too : so take it easy, Dickon, and I'll put you up to a thing 
or two." 

^< Ay^ do, mother, there's a good soul !" replied the young man. 
*^Do you see, I don't want to split wiih Pharold; but damn me 
If I go out shooting at rabbits, and hares, and little devils like 
that, if I am to give my word that I won't touch a deer if it eomes 
across me." 

^'No, no, Dickie, never you meddle with nobody's dear," said 
the old woman ; ^4hough Bill there, at the other fire," she added, 
dropping her voice a little, and grinning significantly, -»-^ though 
Bill there, at the other fire, seems to have a great fancy for Pharold's 
own dear." A lew laugh, whose suppressed tone argued that 
every one felt themselves on dangerous ground, followed her jest, 
and she went on. ^^But howsomdever, Dick, never you meddle 
with nobody's deer, when you are bid not — till the person that 
bade you is out of the ^y-^do you see? eh, Dicky, my boy?" 

^^ Ay, that's something like now. Mother Gray," replied Dickon. 
^^ Do you see, to-morrow, it seems, we must troop, half one way, 
and half t'other *, and then, if I be not sent to a distance, and can 



8^ 3ama good ffiltows lo help nie, I'll b^l a bob that I bring home 
two or three as fat bucks as ever laid their haunches on the 
Sing's table r^ and that's a better night's work than ever Pharold 
will do" 

^'Well, welly Dickon, you ^holl do it," replied the old dame : 
^'yqu wait quiet till to-morrow, and seem to tliink no more about 
it I pud 1 i^ill get Lena to wheedle Pharold out of the way — if some 
of his own strange jobs do not take him without; and you 
shall have free scope and fair play for a night, my boy, any 
how — so the keepers may count their deer the next morning if 
they can," 

*'But suppose I am sent away,'' said the young man ; ^4 would 
rather have gone to night by half." 

^' fiut you know you can't, Dickon," she replied ; '^and it would 
only make a row to speak about it. We only go ten miles, any of 
us ; and I will take care of your ten miles, my chick. So keep 
snog ; and, do you see, there's no use of bringing up the deer to 
where we pitch. The shiners are what we want 5 and Harry Sax* 
on, who bags the pheslsants and hares, and who first gave me an 
inl^ling about the venison, will take the beasts of us for so much a 
head and send them up to the Lord Mayor in London. So to-morw 
row I will be off early, and get the job arranged proper, and have a 
cart and horse ready, do you see, Dickon." 

Dickon rubbed his hands with much glee j and as it would seem 
that some people are bom to deer-stealing, he felt that satisfaction 
which all men must feel when a prospect opens before them of their 
talents at length having a free course. At that moment, however, 
two shots were heard at no very great distance, but in the direc^ 
tion of tbe little wooded promontory, near Morley House, and the 
^ound called forth some symptoms of emotion in more thaq one of 
the party, Phapold listened, d^ew in his eyes, and kqit his brow9 
hard, Dickon vowed with an oath, ^^That fellow Hallet has gone 
down into Mrs. Falidand's preserves, and will blow us all with his 
cursed gun. He might have waited an hour or two." 

Pharold listened still, but made no comment i and those by 
whom hd was surrounded seemed to suspend their own observe* 
tions on the sound till his were spoken. In the mean time DickM 
and the good dame> whom he termed Mother Gray, proceeded with 
the edifying arrangements they had been making, aud had nearly 
completed their plan for getting Pharold out of the way, stealing 
Iwo or three deer from some of the neighbouring grounds, and 
sending then^ up to the capital to supply his Msgesty's burgher 
^ieges in their neoessity for fat venison. The exapt park which 
they were to plunder, and some oth«P of the minor consideratlcM»> 
were undergoing di^cussiou, in which the whole party rpufid the 
fire took a friendly and zealous ^hare, when pne of Dickon '^ co»r 
rades, who bad been keeping an eye on Pharold'^ circle, tottohed 

9« 
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him on the shoulder, saying, ^^They are going to divide the 
money." 

^^They will not have so much to divide as v^e shall get tonnor* 
row/' said Dickon ; "I will answer for that." 

**I don't know, I don't know, my chick," rejoined the worthy 
beldame; ^^that Pharoid is a knowing hand, and always gels more 
than any one else, work for it how they will. How he gets it, I am 
sure I don't know, and I often think he must coin his skin into 
guineas, for my part." 

Now the complexion of the old dame herself, and of every one 
round her, was as yellow as any one could desire ; but that did not 
prevent them all from enjoying the joke highly, simply, perhaps, 
because Pharold's countenance might be a little brighter in hue 
than their own. Several of them, however, now rose and approached 
the other fire, at which the proposed division of gains was about 
to take place ; for.it seemed that the tribe in question had retained 
many of the original habits of their people which have been lost 
amongst other hordes (1). One after another, till the lum came to 
Pharoid, the several gipsies poured forth their acquisitions into 
this general fund : silver and copper were the principal metals that 
appeared in the collection, though a few pieces of gold, consisting 
in general of coins of the value of seven shillings or half a guinea, 
sparkled between : the numbers who contributed, however, and 
the copious contributions of small coin that some of them poured 
forth, gave the whole sum an imposing amount; but when Pharoid 
at length received the hat in which it was collected, and draviring 
forth an old purse added between thirty and forty golden pieces to 
the store, a murmur of joy and satisfaction ran through the assem- 
bled gipsies. 

The partition next began ; but it was not, as may be supposed, 
perfectly equal. It was perfectly just, however : each received 
according to the burdens upon him. 'The married man obtained a 
share double in amount to that bestowed upon the single man : the 
mother of a large family, even if her husband was no more, claimed 
in proportion to the number of her offspring, and each orphan 
— of which be it remarked, by one cause or another, there were 
several — was treated as a single man. The partition was made by 
Pharoid himself with rigorous equity ; and though almost all the 
gipsies had gathered round, and observed his proceedings with 
gleaming black eyes and eager faces, none offered a word either of 
remonstrance or of information, for all were not only convinced of 
his justice, but every one would have felt shame to gnunble at the 
award of one, who, contributing more than the whole together, 
mdy claimed the share of an individual. 

(i) This bftbit is said stiU (o exist amongst many of the gipsy tribes; and some 
parsons have not scrupled to assert, though apparently without reason, that they carry 
their ideas of the community of property to a somewhat licentious extent. 
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When he had done, and the whole was disuribated, Pharold ad- 
dressed a few words to his companions, such as the division which 
had just taken place suggested. He told them that in this custom, as 
in all the others which they themselves observed, they followed 
exactly the manners of their fathers : and he praised, not without 
eloquence, the sort of. patriarchal state in which they lived. He 
lamented grievously, however, that many of their nation were aban- 
doning their ancient habits ; that some had even established them- 
selves in fixed dwelling-places, had submitted themselves to the 
laws, and had adopted the manners,, of the people amongst whom 
they dwelt. He besought those who surrounded him to live as all 
their race had lived, and promised that thus they would continue 
to be as prosperous as the division of that night showed them to be 
at present. 

*^ A curse upon our children," cried one middle-aged woman, 
^Mf they quit the ways of their fathers, and go to live among the puny, 
white-faced things of the lands*. — a curse upon them all: may 
their line of life be crooked and broken off in the middle, full of 
crosses, and ending in Gehenneir 

A murmur of approbation followed this denunciation ; and the 
rest of the gipsies retiring to their several fires their carousings 
were renewed, while Pharold related to those who more particu- 
larly surrounded him a variety of melancholy facts relative to the 
degeneracy of various gipsy tribes, who had fallen into the iniquity 
of fixed dwellinj^places, and many other abominations. He spoke 
of much that he had seen in his own wanderings, and much tl^at he 
had heard firom others,; and his story became so interesting that a 
good many of the younger of the race crept round to listen. This, 
however, did not seem to suit his purpose ; for he speedily broke off 
his discourse \ and, looking round him, exclaimed in a voice loud 
enough to be heard at each of the neighbouring fires, ^^Gome, my 
men, we are sad to-night, and that must not be. Will," he added, 
speaking to the young man who, as we have said, presided over the 
younger circle, — " Will, you are a songster, let us hear your voice.'* 

William obeyed without hesitation ; and while he went on with 
his song, the old dame at the other fire continued conversing 
eagerly with her favourite Dickon, in tones which were low in them- 
selves, and which were the better cut off from other ears by the 
rich, fine voice of the singer. 



SONG. 

In the grey of the dawn, when the moon has gone down, 
Ere the son has got up, of er country and town, 
T is the time for the lover to steal to hh dear. 
In the beart-beating May of the incoming year. 

Chorui,^^ In the grey of the daifn, etc. 
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Itl tlic gr^y d( th6 datrn, When the fox Is asUep* 
And t)ie foxel of cities in slumber are deep» 
'T is ihe time for the wise from his tent to walk out) 
And to see what the rest of the world is about^ 

In the gre^ of the dawn, etc 

In the grey of the dawd, ei^ the rtiilkihftid trips by , 
T6 bring honle the milk fi^m th6 bright-coatfed kv«, 
Some earlier hand may havd taken the paitij 
Tb tender hef milking all laboui* in Vald. 

In the grey of the dawn, ete. 

In the grey of the dawni if you Ul meet me down byi 
My own pretty maid with the dark gleaming eye, 
We'll wander away far o*er mountain and plain, 
And leave the old fools to look for us in \aio. 

In the grey of the dawn, etc. 

IH the grey of the diwn ^ if ydu 'II not cotne tt» ibe$ 
My own pretty maid^ by the green hawthorn tree^ 
You may stumble by chance o'er the corpse of y out late, 
As you trip with sotaie other along the Uim grovej 

Iki the grey of the dawnf t\£t 

^^You have chataged the song, Will/' said Pharold, as the other 
ended ; ^* you have added and taken away.'' 

The young man reddened, but merely replied that he had forgot 
some verses, and been obliged to put new ones $ and Pharold, ta- 
king no further notice, continued his conversation with his com* 
panions. Irt the mean time, the consultation between the old lady 
and Dickon had gone on throughout the song, and was still con- 
tinued. 

** Well, well, Dickon my boy," rejoined the old lady to some- 
thing that her companion had said under cover of singing, ^^ keep a 
good tongue in your head for a while, and we'll see what we can 
make of it. It is a shame, indeed, that he should have his own way 
of getting so much stuff, no one knows how^from the Spirit, I 
think-^and prevent you from following your way of getting some 
too, specially when it's all to go with the rest. And he's proud of 
his way of getting money, too. Did you see with what an air he 
poured the shiners in ?" 

" That I did, that I did," replied the other; "curse him; I'd get 
as many as he, if he'd let me." 

" Ay, but you see the thing is, Dick," she answered, " he gets it, 
no one knows how, without ever saying a word about it to^any one. 
Now, you follow the tame plan, my chick $ and if he ^asks you, 
you can then tell him to mind his own business. But, hush, he's 
looking at us. Bid Bill give tts another stave." 

"Bill," cri^ DI<*on, ** give us another touch of it, there's a 



good 'un. Sing us Old Dobbin, and then come here and take a 
swig of the bingo with me and Mother Gray." 

Bill was not at all reluctant; and without the slightest appearance 
of bashful hesitation again began to pour forth his fine voice in 
song. The air, however, was of a very different kind, as far as 
expression went, from that which he had formerly chosen, which 
had been somewhat more sentimental and solemn than the words in 
general required, or than might have been expected from the per- 
sonage by whom it Was sUng. In the present case, his tones 
were all lively, and the song seemed well known to all his com- 
panions. 

SONG. 



Lift your head| Hpbin ! 

lift it and see, 
Why shakes his bells, Dobbin, 

Under the tree. 
Why shakes his bells, Dobbin,' 
His old noddle bobbing, 
As if Ih^Ti Were slrabgers upon th« gfe«a lea? 

Lie quiet, lie quiet, 

Thotigh danger be hear, 
U xit tnftke not a riot 

There's tiolhing to fi^r. 
Ifyou wilMlut try it, 
And only lie quiet. 
There b no harm will hafitmi, my own little dear. 

5. 

I have heaf d of thfe faity 

That walks ili the night, 
With a figure so airy 
And fingers so light. 
That though watch do(^ liairy) 
May sleep in the airy, 
She will empty your hen coops before rooruiug light. 

4. 

I have heard of the witches 

That ride in the dork^ 
And despite hedge and ditches 

Oct into the park ; 
Aim liares from their niches, 
WithouC any hitches, 
And think man-traps and spring-guns a tootldws dog's bafk, 
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Then lift your head, RobiD, 

Lift it to find 
Why the bells of old Dobbin 

Sound on the night wind ; 
Then lift your head, Robin, 
For my heart b throbbing. 
About witches and fairies and things of the kind. 

6. 

Lie still, 't is no fairy 

That trips the green sod ; 
To hen coop or dairy 

No witch takes her road. 
No, no! 'tis no fairy, 
Nor any thing airy; 
Lie still and be silent, the Beaks are abroad ! 

This very edifying composition seemed to give infinitely greater 
satisfaction to the gipsies than the former song had done ; and es* 
pecially in those places where the singer contrived to modulate his 
voice, so as to change the tone from the male to the female, or from 
the female to the male, as the words required, the approbation of 
his hearers was loud and vehement. Pharold alone appeared some- 
what gloomy upon the occasion ; and were one to look into his 
breast, which we do not intend to do very deeply on this occasion, 
one might see a strange and bitter contest between early feelingS| 
habits, and inclinations, and refinements and tastes acquired from 
the most opposite sources — a state of things so discordant in all 
their elements, that nothing but an originally wild and eccentric 
nature could have endured its existence in the same bosom. Some 
one has said, '^ Malheureux celuifjui est en avant de son Steele/' 
and it certainly might be said, in every class of society, ^^ Malheur 
retix celui qui est au-dessus de son eiai," Pharold then became 
gloomy, and felt disgusted at things which amused and interested 
his companions ; nor, perhaps, was his gloom decreased by seeing 
that the beautiful young companion who leaned beside him was as 
much pleased and amused as the rest. 

^' I thought that I had taught you to despise such things, Lena," 
he said in a low tone, and with somewhat of a frowning brow. 

" Yes, yes," she replied, colouring brightly j ** and so I do, 
when I think— but yet " 

She was interrupted by the man named Dickon, who gave a low 
whistle, and exclaimed at the same timci repeating a part of his 
companion's song,—. 
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l«ift your head, Robio, 

Lift it and see, 
Why shakes his bells, Dobbin, 

Under the tree ! 

And almost at the same moment, one of the horses of which the 
gipsies had several feeding upon the common just above, repeated 
a low neigh which had been heard, in the first instance, by Dickon, 
as he was called, alone. All was instantly silent ; and then the 
jumping sort of noise which a horse with a clog upon his feet makes, 
when endeavouring to go fast, was heard firom the common ; and 
Pharold's practised ear could also distinguish, proceeding from the 
gravel of the road, the sound of a man's footstep, the near approach 
of which had frightened the horse. 

^^Jump up, Will," he cried quickly, addressing the singer ; ^^jump 
up, and see who it is. Stop him up there! If he want me, whistle 
twice ; if you want help, whistle once !" 

The young man wars up the bank in a moment; but the length of 
time that elapsed before they heard any farther sound made them 
at first fancy that they had been mistaken in thinking that any one 
approached, and then showed them that in the clear silence of the 
night the sounds had made themselves heard farther than they had 
at first imagined. All kept a profound silence ; but, after the lapse 
of about a minute, the murmur of distant voices was distinguished, 
and then came a low long whistle. Every one started on his feet, 
but the next moment a second whistle was heard, and Pharold said 
calmly, ^^It is for me ! I may be absent, perhaps, for an hour or 
so : but as the young man has come to-night instead of to-morrow, 
we will set off all the earlier in the morning.'' 

He spoke to one of the elder men near him ; but in a tone of 
voice loud enough to be heard by those around. Dickon and Mo- 
ther Gray gave each other a look 5 and when Pharold slowly took 
his way up the bank she stuck her tongue into her toothless cheek 
with very little of that reverence in her looks which she sometimes 
professed for th6 leader of the tribe. 

Soon after he was gone the young man called Will returned ; and 
was questioned by several of the gipsies regarding the stranger who 
had intruded upon them at so late an hour. All that he could or 
would reply was, that he was a young fellow with a sword by his 
side, and that he had walked away with Pharold ; with which tidings 
they were forced to content themselves, and their revels went on 
and concluded much as they had begun. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

List dny one wlid i^ fond of sublime sensations take his hat and 
fitaff, and climb a high hill by a moonlight midnight. There is a part 
t)f that dust of earth, Which gathers so sadly upon oui* spirit during 
our dally commune with this sordid world, cast ott at ^very step. 
The very act ol* climbing has something ennobling in it, and ine 
clearer air we breathe, the elevation to Which we rise, all gives the 
mind a sensation 6i power and lightness, t^ If it had partly l^haken 
otf th6 load of clay that weighs it doWn to the ground. But dtUl 
wore, when solitude — the deep solitude of night— We rise up high 
above the sleeping world, with the bright stars for our only compa- 
nions, and the calm moon for our only light — when we looi£ through 
the profound depth of Space, and see it peopled by never-ending 
drbg— when we gaxe round our extended horizon and se6 thepower 
of God On every side, —then the immortal triumphs over the mor- 
tal) and we feel our better being strong within us. The Cares, the sor- 
rows, the anxieties of earth seem as diist in the balance weighed 
with mightier things ; and the grandest earthly ambition that ever 
conquered worlds and Wept for more, may feel itself humiliated to 
the dust In the presence of silence, and solitude, and space, and 
millions of eternal suns. 

The cool night air playing round his brow calmed the feverish 
headach which Anxiety and excitement had left upon Edward de 
Vauij and as he walked Ibrth from the parit, and climbed the high 
hill towards Morley Down, with the stars looking at him from the 
clear heaven , and the moon glistening on every pebble of his 
path, it is wonderful how much his mind felt soothed and tranquil- 
lised, how small the cares of earth became in his sight. So much 
SO, indeed, was thi^ the case, that although, as he mounted the 
steep ascent, he heard distinclly two several shots fired) apparently, 
a ffreat deal too near his aunt's preserves — a sound which, at any 
other timei might have roused his indignation in a very superabun- 
dant degree— no now only paused for a moment, and turned round 
to listen; and, hearing no more^ walked on, regarding the 
destruction of some hares or pheasants as a matter of but small 
consequence. When he reached the common , the beauty of the 
moonlight scene, with its broad lights and shadows, and the so- 
lemn effect of silence, and solitude, and night , again made him 
halt in his advance, to gaze upwards into the depth, and feel the 
mightiness of the universe around him ; and that, too, sunk all hu- 
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man cares bo low by comparison , that he began to think he could 
bear any disclosure with calm tranquillity. 

He then walked on rapidly, regretting, perhaps, a little, that be 
had not asked Manners thd exact position of the gipsy enoanip-^ 
ment, as he had beoome waTmin climbing the hill| and the wind 
that blew oter the common felt chilly and made a slight shudder 
pass over hiH:^ The little mound, howeveri was his resource) as it 
had been that of his friend When engaged on a similar errand ; 
end, walking on to the spot where it stood^ he climbed the sidoi and 
oast his eyes over the wide and broken flat grounds below himi In 
the direction of the saiid*-pit, he almost immediately beheld a 
light ) and the next instant a fine mellow voice singing showed him 
that the gipsies were not only there but awake ^ though he was too 
far off to catch any thing but a few detaohed notes of a merry air 
riBidg Up from beloWi Turhing his steps in that direotioni he had 
proceeded about a ({uarter of the way from the mound t^ the en-* 
oampment, when an old white horae> whioh had lain down after 
feeding, started up at his approach , and hobbled away with itt 
clogged feet| as fast as it oouldi uttering;) at the same time ^ one or 
two short neighs ^ as if perfectly aware that its masters were of 
that class which does not like to be Interrupted without warning. 
The light of the fire, now rising hp above the abrttpt edge of the 
sand-pit, and showing the dark outline of the bank^ with the few 
black bushes cutting sharp upon the gldre^ pointed out to De Vaut 
the exact spot where the gipsies jtere to be found, when suddenly 
a human figure was seen rising rapidly across the light ; and a mi-*- 
nule or two after the form of a stout youth planted itself directly ia 
the way of the wanderer. 

'^ Who do you want, and what? '' demanded the young man, 
eyeing him from head to foot with a look of no particular eatis'^ 
faction « 

De Yaux, howev^r^ answered him at once in such a manner as 
to put a stop to any farther enquiries, saying, ^' I want to see a 
person called Pharold^ who is with you here. Can you bring me to 
him ? " 

?* No/' replied the youth, ** but I can bring him to you 5 " and 
he uttered a low, long whistle, succeeded by another, which was 
quickly followed by the appearance of Pharold himself ^ Who, as 
he approached, took caro to examine his visiter as accurately as 
the moonlight would permit* When he came near, without ad^^ 
dressing De Yaux, or waiting to hear his errand, he turned to the 
young man, saying, " Youihay return, William 5 " and seeing a 
slight inclinaiion to linger, he added, in a more authoritative tone, 
"Return!" 

The youth obeyed ; and then turning to his visiter the gipsy said» 
" You are Captain de Yaux, I suppose— nay, I see you ar^. " 

'^ You ai^ right, " replied De Yaux; " though I am not awar^ 
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that you ever saw me before ; at least, I am certain that I never 
saw you. " 

^^ I saw you on the day before yesterday, *' replied the gipsy, 
*^ though it was but for a moment, and you did not see me. But 
it is not alone from that I know you. You are very like your father, 
as I remember him ; but still more like your grandfather and your 
uncle, in the times when I can recall as happy a set of foces in 
Dimden Hall as ever shone in the palace or the cottage.*' 

The gipsy sighed as he spoke, and De Vaux sighed too, for he 
bad never seen such foces in his father's house ; and there was 
also, in the picture thus presented, a sad sample of how happy 
things and scenes of joy can, in a few short years, pass away and 
be forgotten, which, Imking itself by the chain of association to the 
present, carried on his mind to the time when he and his might be 
as those of whom the gipsy spoke, and all the happiness which he 
now so fondly anticipated with her he loved become a memory 
for some old remaining servant, or poor dependant, to sigh over 
in their age. 

'^ Then I am to suppose," rejoined De Vaux, after pausing for a 
moment on thoughts which, perhaps, might be called gloomy, — 
^' then I am to suppose that I am speaking with the person signing 
himself Pharold ; and I may also conclude/' he added, ^^ that he 
is the same whom I have heard of, as having been taken, when a 
boy, by my grandfather, in order to educate him with my father 
and uncle ; but who could not linear the restraints of that kind of 
life, and at the end of two years fled back to his own race and his 
native pursuits." 

^* In less time, in less time than that," said the gipsy; *' but I 
often went back, and was ever kindly met, and used to please 
myself by enacting one day the young gentleman at the hall, and 
the next the gipsy on the common. But after a time," he conti- 
nued, carried away by his subject, ^^ I strayed farther, and forgot 
what I might have been, to give myself more up to what I was to 
be — but there is no use of talking of such things now, it makes me 
sad ! And so you have heard all that? Yet who would tell you? 
Your father never did, I am sure $ and your aunt was then but a 
child of two or three years old ; and your uncle — but you re- 
member not him. " 

^^ No," replied De Vaux, ^^ any knowledge of the &cts that I do 
possess was derived, I believe, from the tales of an excellent old 
housekeeper, who died not many years ago, and who seemed to 
speak of Pharold with no small regard." 

'^ And is she dead? " cried Pharold. *^ Poor good old Mrs. Dic- 
kinson — I knew not that she was dead — she was ever kind to me, 
good soul : and now she is dust and ashes ! Well, well, the fair* 
est, and the strongest, and the best, go down to the sand with 
the leaves of the tree ! rr but will the kindly affections, and the 
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noble feelings, and the generous nature, die too and rot? Can you 
tell me that, young gentleman? — I think not." 

'^ Nor I either," answered De Vaux. ^^ God forbid that we 
should think so ! But, as I said, it was from that good old per- 
son, as I now recollect, that I heard all I know of your form^ 
history." 

De Vaux recurred to the subject of the old housekeeper pur- 
posely, for he was not at all sorry that — instead of having to meet 
the gipsy as an opponent, where every word was to be examined, 
and nothing adn^itted without proof — their conversation had taken 
such a turn as to draw forth the man's true character, and to show 
the deeper motives upon which he acted. Anxious, as he might 
naturally be, to ascertain whether there was any hidden passion 
which might tempt the other to deceive him, or to seek to iiyure 
either himself or those connected with him, De Vaux would fain 
have led the gipsy on to speak more fully of the past ; but Pharold's 
mind, following always its own particular train, rested but for a 
moment longer upon the idea suggested, and then returned 
abruptly to the cause of their meeting. 

^^ Since you know so much of me. Captain de Yaux," he said, 
^^ you must also know that I possess knowledge in regard to your 
family which few other persons now living do possess ; and you 
must know, likewise, that I am not one to say to you a word that 
is false, or to seek to wrong you by even a thought. That you have 
given some credence to my letter I see, by your having come here; 
and that you put some confidence in me, I see by your having come 
alone, and at this hour. Both deserve that I should be as explicit 
with you as possible ; and, therefore, before you quit me, I will 
leave not a doubt upon your mind in regard to the truth of what 
I affirm." 

^^ By so doing," replied De Vaux, ^' you will at least entitle your- 
self to my gratitude and thanks, though I conceal not from you 
that it is difficult to feel grateful or to offer sincere thanks, to one 
who, willingly or unwillingly, overturns our hopes and our hap- 
piness forever." 

^' It is difficult ! " replied the gipsy : '^ I know it is difficult ; but 
yet you must believe me when I tell you, that I feel deeply and 
bitterly every pang that I inflict on you — that but for a duty and a 
promise registered in my own heart and beyond the stars — but for 
your own u\timate happiness — I would not pour upon you now all 
that I must bid you bear. You must believe all this, Captain de 
Yaux, for it is true." 

And De Yaux did believe it, in part if not entirely; for there 
was a solemn earnestness about the man's manner, a sort of eager 
deprecation in his tone, that would have been very difficult to 
Assume unfelt. Although his opinion of mankind in general, and 
of the gipsy race in particular, was not very high, still the ~ 
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of ^hlrnst wftft not ^wmg pnough to shut out conviction when Do 
Vaux heard the tones of real sincerity ; and he spake truly when 
he replied, ^^ I will believe that you do feel what you say, both 
beoau&e I havQ never, to my knowledge, injured you or yours, bo 
that it woul4 be gratuitous baseness to injure or afflict me ; and 
because the little I have ever heard of your character in youth, as 
well as your tone and manner at present, convinces me that you 
are incapable of such a proceeding. Nevertheless, you must rer 
member, that before I can yield belief to any part of a story 
which, in some way, must throw dark imputations upon my 
femily, I am bound to exact proof, and must be permitted to 
question every assertion that is not supported by the fullest evi-^ 
dence.*' 

^^ Proof and evidence yon shall have,'' replied the gipsy; ^^and 
you shall not only be permitted to question any thing that seems 
doubtAiI, but to be angry and indignant till you are convinced. 
Only, for your own sake, command yourself as much as possible. 
Remember that you have to hear a tale that will give you great 
pain ; and, in order to enable yourself to judge rationally of its 
truth, you must govern your passions, and, as for as may be, sub- 
due your feelings. You must promise, too,* Captain de Vaux, t6 
forgive him who infliets the truth upon you. Will you promise 
me,'' he a^ed, laying his hand solemnly on De Vaux's arm, ^'to 
forgive whatever p^in I may inflipt, when you shall be satisfied both 
that my tale is true, and that I have no motive of earthly interest ip 
relating It?" 

"Most certainly,'' replied De Vaux, <* though you proved n^y lller 
gitimacy ever so clearly. Qf course I must foi^ive you, if disinter^ 
estedly you speak but the truth.'^ 

"Worse, worse, far worse than that have I to tell," replied the 
gipsy $ ^^ but I cannot tell it here. The wind blows aold, and I saw 
you shudder, but your blood will run colder still before my talo is 
done. Besides,- my people have long hearing and cunning way&. 
They are too near^ and I would not that any other ear than yours, 
in the whole world, should listen to the words I am going to speak* 
You have trusted yourself so far to-night that you will not fear to 
trust yourself alone with me still farther. Come, then, with me tp 
the edge of the wood, that you see lying there, about half a mile off. 
There we ean shelter ourselves from the wind beneath the part of 
the bank just where it looks down upon the road. You are nearef 
home tl)6Pe, too.'- 

" I know I am," answered De Vaux, turning, and gazing some- 
what fixedly upon him ;. "but do you know that the road which it 
does overhang is within a hundred yards of the spot where my 
uncle was murdered ?" 

"I know it well," replied the gipsy; "but you will never be 
mirdered like him^ Captain de Vaux." 
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^^ And why not ?" ^id De \w%j quickly. ^' What hftppenad lo Um 
may happen lo me»" 

'^My story must explain my words*" rcijolned Pharold ( ^^ I am 
unarmed — you ara armed. All my comrades are thare behind us, 
^I go farther from them, and lead you nearer to your home. 
Were I willing to injure you, here were the place.'' 

*' Lead on, lead on !'' said De Yaux y ^' I will tru^t you, and fol^ 
low you." 

Without reply the gipsy led the way across the common, with 
every step of which he seemed so well acquainted as to be able to 
shape his course, amidst ail the breaks, and bushes, and irregula*^ 
rities of the ground, without ever giving a glance to the right or 
the left. He said not a word either, and De Yaux followed equally 
in silence, with his interest and anxiety still more excited than they 
had been even by bis strange companion's letter. In less than a 
quarter of an hour they had crossed that part of the common whieh 
lay between the sand-pit and the edge of the wood, exactly at tha( 
point where the hill, of which Mofley Down formed the table land, 
joined on to the general chain of hills, from which it appeared as a 
idnd of oifset or promontory, and which, as we havp said, were 
generally covered with forest. The neck of the promontory here 
overhung the turn of the road and the river, at about a couple of 
hundred yards nearer to Morley House than the spot where De Yaux 
bad told Manners, op their first arrival in the country, that his un- 
cle had been murdered some years before ; and the track that lay 
between the place where he now stood and the highway was a 
steep precipitous bank of two or three hundred feet in height, 
covered witii loose stones, scattered bushes, and one or two larger 
trees, thrown forward beyond the mass of wood on the left. The 
moon was shining bright on the road ^nd the river, and though 
ftbe had passed her meridian, promised yet several hours of light, 

*^ Gome down this little path, sir," said the gipi^y. ^^ Under that 
bank, with those bushes round ns, about thirty yards dawn, we 
can find shelter, and can see every thing around, so that there wiU 
be no fear of interruption," 

De Ym% followed aii he det^ired, and in a few minnte^ reached 
the spot to which he had pointed, There, npon a felled oak, whieh 
on)y remained to be rolled down the hill, he seated himself on a 
little piece of level ground, where some one had endeavoured, inr 
effectually, to establish a quarry, and whenoe he could behold the 
village, near his gunt's dwelling, and the top of Morley House itself, 
though the view up the valley on the other Mde was interrupted by 
the sweep of the woody hill. The gipsy stood beside him, and De 
Yaux anxiously besought him to produce at once the proofe of the 
very painful assertions whieh his letter had eontained« 

^'I brought you not here without an olgect, Edward de Yauai," 
said the gipsy, still standing i ^^ for here I can relate my tale better 
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than any wliere else. Now, tell me what you remember of your 
early years, and what you have heard of your father's history, — of 
bis history, and that of his family." 

** I did not seek yon, " answered De Vaux, ^^ to tell you 
what I myself know, but to learn from you facts with which 
I am unacquainted. You have made assertions, and you must either 
support them by proof, or let them fall to the ground." 

^* Well, well," said the gipsy, ^^be as cautious as you will ! If you 
hesitate to tell the story you have heard, I will tell it for you. Cap- 
tain de Yaux, as I know you have heard it, and stop me if I speak a 
word that is false." 

^^Your grandfother, the twelflh Lord Dewry, left two sons and 
one daughter, then nearly seventeen. His eldest son, who was 
about six and twenty, succeeded to his title ; and his second son, 
Edward, your father, who was then at college, went soon after to 
London to study for the bar. They were both as handsome men as 
you could look upon ; and of your father's life and conduct in the 
great capital, as I know nothing, with much certainty, so shall I 
say but little " 

'^ But it appears to me," interrupted De Yaux, ^'that such is the 
very matter on which you are called to speak. I was born in Lon- 
don; and if you can tell me nothing certain of my father's conduct 
in London, you can tell nothing to the purpose." 

" Patience ! patience! sir, I pray you," replied the gipsy ; "I can 
tell you much ; though, on your father's conduct in London, I will 
spare you as far as may be. William Lord Dewry (your uncle) was 
one of those men such as the world seldom sees; full of fine and 
generous feelings, kind, forgiving, noble, with enthusiasm such as 
the cold call folly, and humanity such as the unfeeling call weak- 
ness, though the rectitude of his own conduct was as unbending as 
yonder oak, and his enthusiasm never led him to aught but what 
was just and good. For some years after he succeeded to the title 
he remained unmarried, and it was generally supposed that he 
would continue to live as a single man. Those who knew him bet- 
ter, however, felt sure that if ever chance should throw in his way 
a woman who deserved his love, whose heart was full of such feel- 
ings as his own, and whose mind was stored with thoughts and 
wishes as high and noble as those which filled his own bosom, he 
would not only offer to join his fate to hers, but would love her as 
woman has seldom been loved on earth — that such a woman, so 
loved, would become the great object of his being and his life, and 
would consecrate on herself all those deep and ardent affections 
which from his boyhood he had shovm that his heart possessed. He 
did at length, as you well know, Und such a woman — fiiU of all 
those qualities which were so bright in himself— beautifiil, accom- 
plished, and his equal in rank and fortune. He addressed himself 
at once to ^ heart that was free and uaengaged ; and the same fine 
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properties that had won his love were sure to win her love Ibr him. 
He was married^ and was happy beyond all that he had ever 
dreamed. He was happy — nay, more, he was content ! for the an- 
gel of his home was more than all he had expected, and he sought 
and wished for nothing more. Every feeling, every thought, turn- 
ed towards her ; and, though his kindness, his benevolence, his 
philanthropy^ were doubled rather than diminished, yet no joy 
was any thing to the joy of his love. For a year and six months he 
was as happy as any human thing can be — happier, perhaps, than 
any human thing ever was before. I saw his happiness ; and oh 
how it made my heart expand to behold it ! But then suddenly came 
a change. His wife had given him a child — beautiful, I hear she is 
as her mother, and good as her father ; but ere the opening of her 
infant mind could add anything to the happiness of her parents, or 
afford even a momentary consolation to her father when distress 
came, her mother was seized with sudden illness, and ere five days 
were over she was dead." 

The gipsy paused, and seemed to sigh bitterly over the memories 
of the past ; while De Vaux, whose interest in all that concerned 
his beloved Marian was hardly less than he felt for those things that 
affected himself, waited anxiously to hear more ; for though the 
story was not unfamiliar to him, yet it was put in a new light, and 
told in a mild and feeling tone, that gave it a thousand times more 
force than ever. After a moment or two of silence the gipsy went 
on : — "What a change," he continued, "came upon him then ! The 
world seemed all forgotten. He appeared as one struck with sud- 
den blindness ; and where he had beheld nothing but beauty around 
him before, he now beheld nothing but a blank. For hours and 
hours he would ride in solitude through the country, unaccom- 
panied even by a servant. He would pass his friends when he met 
them as strangers, and when they spoke would seem long ere he re- 
membered them. He forgot all enjoyment and all occupation, and 
lived in the world as if it were not his proper place. Thus passed 
the days for near two months, when, at the end of this time, he one 
morning rode forth as usual alone -, but he chanced — though it was 
seldom he mentioned whither he went — he chanced to say that he 
was going to the county town. He was known, too, to have a large 
sum of money on his person ; and as he paissed by the house of 
Mrs. Falkland, his sister,— for it was at Dimden he always lived, — 
he stopped for a few minutes." 

"You seem to know the whole facts as minutely as if you had fol- 
lowed him," said De Vaux, when the gipsy paused for a mo- 
ment. 

" I do," said the gipsy ; " and, if you will listen, you shall hear 
how. When he left Mrs. Falkland's, her husband, who was then 
living, and a noble, frank-hearted man, walked by his brother-in- 
law's horse as far as the village, but there he left him, and Lord 

10 
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Sewry rode oa. He was seen by seme boys who were playing in 
that field— can you see it? half a mile nearer than the village, with 
a red barn at the side. But none of the country people saw hiin 
after, and he never returned to the hall. His servants, who all 
loved him, were alarmed, and sent over to Mr. Falkland, and he 
despatched messengers to the county town, with orders to enquire 
at the villages on the road ; but no Lord Dewry was to be heard of 
any where. The evening passed over in terror ; night had come 
on, and the family of Morley House were retiring late to rest when a 
messenger arrived from Mr. Arden the magistrate, to inform Mr. 
Falkland that a gipsy — do you remark — a gipsy had just been taken 
up, upon the charge of beating a young peasant almost to death the 
day before^ and now made a voluntary declaration that he had 
seen the Lord Dewry murdered at the elm-point, there down be- 
low, that very morning at ten o'clock. Mr. Falkland instantly got 
upon horseback, and rode over to see Mr. Arden ; and it was agreed 
between them that th"^ news should instantly be sent to the Honor- 
able Edward de Vaux, your father, and that till he arrived nothing 
farther should be asked of the gipsy, except if he knew where the 
body of Lord Dewry might in any likelihood be found. He said 
yes : it might be found at the sea ; but that if they would search in 
the reeds by the bank they would find the Baron's hat, and that in 
some of the woods or meadows his horse would he met with. Search 
was instantly made, and some of his words proved true ; for the hat, 
pierced through and through with a shot, was found bloody amongst 
the reeds, and his horse was discovered grazing in the meadows, four 
miles down, on the other side of the water. In the mean time, the 
courier rode night and day to London, and when he arrived found 
the dead lord's brother at the play house. He was very much 
shocked at the news, and instantly came down hither, with one Sir 
William Byder, a good enough man, they said, at heart, but one 
who had been fond of play, and had lost a £ne fortune by that fool- 
ish passion. When tlie new lord arrived, the gipsy was again 
brought up, and placed before him. A great many questions were 
asked, and he told this story : — The young man he had beaten had 
foully ill*used a gipsy woman, and he, the gipsy, had punished 
him scarcely as he deserved. He had left him for dead, however, on 
the ground ; and thinking that if be were dead the ofience might 
bring trouble on his peojAe, ifhe went back to them, he hid him- 
self in these woods, and on the morning of the murder was lying 
down yonder, in the sweep of trees there, just at the head of the 
point. He had been there all the morning, he said ; and, as the coun- 
iry people generally take the short way over the hill, he had seen no 
one pass, till, about nine o'clock , a man on horseback came and 
backed in his horse between thetwoold elm trees that lie about five 
hundred yards farther up in the bile of the river. He lay very still 
"Uiere, to see what would come of it ; and in about a half an hour 
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turned the point. The gipay said that he thought to have sprung 
'Out, and told hitn what he hiMl seen ; for his heart nisgaye him as 
to the purpose of the other horseman ; but just at the moment the 
t^er eame forth, and, riding quietly up, spoke mih Lord Dewry 
calmly enough for aoane minutes. They then seemed to get mto high 
^spute, and Lord Dewry pushed his horse on iqpon the road a 
iitde, while following, and speaking at Ins side, the other suddenly 
4rew a pistol from his pocket, and fired right into the Baron's head. 
At the same moment, as he was fUling from the saddle, the horse, 
ctaking frig^, plunged into the river, dragging him by the stirrup, 
and his hat fell into the rushes. The^other horseman looked alter 
him for a moment ; but eiie the swimming horse reached the of>- 
iposite bank, he set spiurs to his own beast, and was galloping away, 
when at the torn he was met by another. The gipsy could see 
them grasp each other's hands ; but stopped not a moment to speak : 
the second turned his horse widi the first, and both galloped away 
like lightning. The gipsy plunged into the water, he said, to see 
if he could bring out the body, as soon as he saw that it had be- 
come disentangled from the sttrmp : but it had sunk to rise no 
fuore ; and when he viras tired with swimming, he returned to the 
woods. 

^^Mr. Ardenthe magistrate said it was a very improbable story ; 
but asked the gipsy if he could recognise the man who had committed 
the murder. The gipsy relied ttet he oould, if he saw him, and 
could swear to him whenever he was placed bef<»*e him. Mr. Ar- 
den then said that it would be better, under all circumstances, to 
oommit the gipsy at once for l»is other offences ; when he would be 
always forthcoming to give evidence if re<|ttired ; but as it was 
^Ofved that the young man he had beaten was hourly getting better, 
and acknowledged that he had deserved the treatment he had re* 
eeived, the kind magistrate had no other excuse to propose for oom^ 
atitting ^e gipsy, but that of his being a rogue and a vagabond. In 
this, however, he was over-ruled by Lwd Dewry, the new Lord 
Bewry, after some private consultations with Sir William Ryder. 
flis Lordship said, with a kind look to the gipsy, that it would be 
cruel, he thought, to commit a man to prison for faavis^ given vo- 
luntary evidence, where it was much needed ; and be^des, that he 
hadreas(Hi to think very well of that gipsy, who had, in a degree, 
beien brought up by his father. Mr. Arden, however, suggested 
that the gipsy himself might have been the murderer ; and though 
Lord Bewry treated the idea with contempt, yet the sturdy magis- 
trate kept him in custody, till, 1^ the marks <^ the horse's feet, and 
many other things, it was proved that his story must be true. In 
the mean time, Lord Dewry and Sir William Ryder were very kind 
to him, and took care that he should want for nothing while he was 
detained. At length he was liberated, and went to j<un his own 
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people ; promising to return whenever he should be called upon, 
which every one felt sure he would do, as he had been educated 
with the dead man, and loved him as a brother.— I need not tell you 
that I was that gipsy ! 

" In the mean time," continued Pharold, ^* Mr. Edward de Vaux 
took the titles and entered into possession of the estates held by his 
late brother. The will of the last lord was found, and no one won- 
dered that in it he never mentioned his brother's name ; for it was 
known to all the world that they had many a bitter dispute, and 
bad long been, not as brothers should be. His daughter. Miss de 
Vaux, and the care of the splendid fortune which she inherited from 
lier mother, were intrusted to his sister, Mrs. Falkland, to Mrs. 
Falkland's husband, and to a distant relation. 

^^ All his servants and friends were remembered by the dead 
nobleman, an^ almost every one that he knew was named, except 
bis own brother. The world did wonder, then, that that brother, 
with a singular generosity, resigned in favour of his niece 
many things that he might have claimed as belonging to the 
male heir, and treated all questions between them, in regard to 
property, with unexampled liberality. When he had settled all 
things, and retained a number of his brother's domestics, he or- 
dered the hall at Dewry to be put in order; not loving the part of the 
country where his brother had been murdered. Thither, then, he 
went, after he had arranged his affairs in London, bringing down 
with him a young gentleman of seven years' old, his only son, and 
^supposed heir to all the property. " 

"And my mother!" cried De Vaux, raising his head from his 
hands, in which position he had been sitting while listening to the 
gipsy's story ; for during its course he had been agitated by many 
a strange, but ill-defined emotion. The story of his uncle's murder 
bad always been one on which his mind had rested with awe and 
pain from his very childhood ; but though he had heard it often told, 
both as a whole and in detached fragments, yet he had never lis- 
tened to such minute details as were now given, by an eye-witness 
of the horrible event, who seemed prepared to connect it, too, by 
some vague and unexplained link, with the painful assertions which 
had been made in regard to his own doubtful situation. The very ex- 
pectation, or rather apprehension, of some horrible disclosure to fol* 
low at every word the gipsy uttered, had troubled and shaken him 
greatly j and the name of Sir William Ryder — a person who, it ap- 
peared, was then most intimate with his father, but who, it was 
clear, had since become the object of his most determined hatred — 
had added deeper feeling of mysterious dread to all those thoughts 
by which he was already perturbed. What could be the meaning 
of all this ? whither would it lead ? how was it to end ? were the 
questions which continually pressed upon him as the gipsy pro- 
ceeded ; and it appeared even a relief, when Pharold's last words 
seemed to bring his ideas back from the new and dreadful topics on 
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which they had been engaged, to the subject of his fonner doubts 
and suspicions. 

".And my mother !" he cried, as the gipsy paused, " what of her ?" 

" Nothing, that I know," replied Pharold, apparently with some 
surprise ; " nothing but that she was a Spanish lady, who married 
your father privately, after breaking her vows in a convent.' ' 

" Then they were married I" cried De Vaux eagerly. 

" Certainly !'' answered the gipsy : " I never heard it doubted; 
though he kept her from all his family, and used her ill j which 
was one of the causes of his quarrels with his brother. But she was 
dead before he came down here to take possession of his brother's 
lands. — But let me tell my tale." 

De Vaux again leaned his hedd upon his hands; every thing once 
more becoming dark and misty around him. " Go on ! go on !" he 
said ; "go on, and keep me not in suspense, for Heaven's sake !" 

"I have now told you," continued Pharold, 'Hhe story of your fa- 
mily as it went forth to the world, and as you most likely have heard 
it yourself. It is a goodly tale, and just such as could be desired un- 
der such circumstances ! The picture is, indeed, a dark and pain- 
ful one : but it has another side more dark and painful still ; and ere 
you look at it, nerve your mind firmly, young gentleman ; for if you 
be such, as I believe you are, filled with honourable feelings and 
kindly afiTections, your very soul will writhe under all you have to 
hear." 



De Vaux waved his hand for him to go on : and the gipsy conti- 
nued : — " You have heard the world's version of the story; you 
must now hear the gipsy's. My early history you know ; for a year 
and nine months I was brought up with your uncle and your father. 
Your uncle ever loved me — your father never : but he was too 
proud to seek to injure me; and when I left the false restraints of 
what you call society, to go back to my own race and my native 
freedom, he and I were friends, as far as we could be. 

"Your uncle I often returned to see, though longer and longer 
became my absence, and greater and greater my contempt for 
gilded halls and mercenary slaves in laced jackets. I took a plea- 
sure, however, a secret pleasure, in marking and learning all the do- 
ings of the man I loved best on earth; and sometimes, though my 
distaste to fine dwellings and insolent lackeys had grown into a dis- 
eased abhorrence that would not let me cross the lordly threshold 
of Dimden, yet often would I meet him in the park or in the walks, 
and hold a brief conversation with him in the free air. It was after 
an absence from this part of the country of near two years that I 
I came back, and found that his heart had been withered by the 
death of her he loved. I was seeking for an opportunity of meet- 
ing him, when the offence was given to an unhappy woman of our 
tribe, which called for vengeance at my hand ; and I was forced to 
^^HQcal myself till I could learn what were the ultimate conse- 
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iIMiices of tbe {mnishment that I bad inflicted. I Iiid myself, as I 
have told you, in that wood ; and all the rest that I said before the 
magistrates is trne : bat I said not ail the truth. I saw the horse- 
man station himself between the elms ^ I saw Lord Dewry ride up, 
and they nSet ^ I heard the words they spoke ; I saw him ride on, 
and I saw the other follow, though little did I dream his purpose $ 
I saw him draw the pistol from his bosom ; I saw it raised, and the 
shot fired that struck the good lord down — and the hand that fired 
it, young man —the hand that fired it was his brother's !" 

" It is false !" cried De Vaux, starting up and half drawing his 
sword ; ^' it is as false as hell itself!" 

^^ It is as true as yon stars in heaven !'' replied the gipsy calmly; 
but sternly ; and a long pause followed, while Pharold stood erect 
and tranquil before the son of him whom he had charged with so 
fearful a crime, and De Vaux gazed on him with a countenance in 
which the workings of all the manifold passions that such terrible 
tidings produced were fearfully visible. " Will you hear me out?^ 
demanded the gipsy at length. 

" I will," said De Vaux, casting himself down again upon the 
tree; **I will! but think not to escape me. You have made a 
dreadful charge; and as there is a God in heaven, you shall show 
me that it is true before I quit you!'' and, leaning his head again 
upon his hand, he kept his eyes fixed upon the gipsy, as if fearAil 
that he should elude him, till he came to parts of the details that' 
made his hearer again bury his face in his hands. 

" I will !" contmued Pharold : " I will show you that what I have 
uttered is true; for it was to that purpose that I brought you here. 
But be more calm, and let me tell you all the circumstances which 
might lead him to the terrible act that he committed." 

" He committed it not !" murmured De Vaux ; but the gipsy went 
on as if he had not heard him. "I have since heard ajl the facts," 
he proceeded, "from one who knew them too well; the only one, 
indeed, besides myself. Edward de Vaux, the younger of the two 
brothers, was a man of extravagant tastes and habits. He went early 
and often into other countries, and there he learned expensive vice* 
and follies. I would not pain you ; but he gamed deeply, and lived 
sumptuously, while your mother lived neglected, and fared but 
hardly. What he inherited from his father was but small ; what he 
acquired was nothing ; what he squandered came from the libe- 
rality of his brother ; and often his demands were more than any 
liberality could supply. Lord Dewry remonstrated and entreated, 
but in vain ; and much and noUy have I heard did he offer to 4<> 
for him, if he would retire into tne country, and treat your mother 
tvell. But she died, and that cause of dispute was removed by 
her death. All check, indeed, seemed now cast away by her 
husband. He gamed more deeply than ever ; lost all ; applied 
to his brother ; was reflised, and then staked vrhat be did not po*- 
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sess* He lost. Sir WaUam Ryder, his great friend^ joined him in 
an engagement to pay the sum within a certain time ; but shortly 
before the period anrived, Mr. de Yaux was not to be found by 
his friend. Sir William thought that he had evaded him in order 
te cast the whole debt upon his shoulders; and, learning the 
route he had taken, followed at full speed ; traced him step by 
step, and overtook him — at the very moment he had murdered his 
brother. Horrified, but confused and bewildered, before he well 
comprehended what he was doing. Sir William became a partici«* 
pator in the crime, by promising to conceal all that he had seen ; 
and, setting spurs to their horses, they arrived in London by dififer* 
rent by-roads, in so short a space of time that it seemed impossible 
they could have done the distance. Well knowing that he must 
soon be sent for, the heir of the dead man took care to show himself 
in every place where his presence in London would be marked and 
ranembered, in case of necessity; and he was found, as I have 
said, at the playhouse. What sort of hell was in his heart, as he 
sat and saw mockeries and pageants, 1 know not." 

" But your story halts, sir," said De Vaux sternly; "how could 
he know at what exact spot his brother would be found at that pre^ 
eke time ? How could he " 

" By that letter?" said the gipsy, placing abruptly an old, but well- 
preserved, paper in his hand, on which the regular post marks 
were easily discernible. 

" But I cannot read it by this fhint light," said De Vaux, attempt- 
ing to make out the contents, after gazing at the address; "what 
is its purport?" 

" I will tell yon," replied the gipsy, striking a light with a flint 
and touchwood that he carried, — "I will tell you; though you 
shall soon be able to satisfy yourself. It is your uncle's letter to 
your father, telling him that he has not sufficient money at his 
banker's to meet his fresh demand ; but that if he will be at the inn 

at the county town of , at noon of the eighteenth of May — the 

very day of the murder — he will give him the sum of five thousand 
pounds, which is all he can collect without burdening himself for 
other people's faults, in a manner that he does not choose to'do. 

There!" he continued, lighting a few dry sticks; "there is light 
enough to read!" 

De Vaux read the letter. It was sneh exactly as the gipsy des^ 
cribed : it was written in a hand which he remembered from other 
papers he had seen to be that of his uncle ; it was dated four days 
before his death, signed with his name, sealed with his arms,Wrected 
to his brother, and by the post marks had evidently been received* 
Conviction was forcing itself painfully upon his mind, but drown<» 
mg men will catch at straws i and he hoped yet to find some'^flaw 
iathe horrible history he heard, and to be enablsd to give it the lie 
tDhis own heart. He retnmed the letter $ and folding ;^his^ arm^ 
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upon his brieast bade the gipsy go on ; while, with a knitted* brow 
and quivering lip, he continued gazing upon vacancy, suffering his 
mind to roam wildly through a thousand painful thoughts and me- 
mories, but without letting one word escape his ear. 

**By this letter," continued the gipsy, "did he know exactly 

when his brother would set out for the town of ; and he knew 

his habits, too, well enough to arrange the rest of his plan. But 
crime is always agitated ; and it is thus that even the coolest and 
most determined ever leave some trace behind by which murder 
may be detected. Your uncle came not so soon as he had expected, 
and he took the letter from his pocket to be sure that he himself 
had not overstepped the hour. Just as he was reading, the horse's 
feet which bore Lord Dewry sounded, and he hastily thrust back 
the paper, as he thought, into his pocket; but it fell, and I saw it, 
and forgot it not afterwards. When the deed was done, he paused 
for a moment gazing upon the swimming horse, and the sinking 
form of his brother, as it detached itself from the stirrup, and with- 
out even a struggle the waters closed over his head ; and I am as 
sure as there is a heaven above us, that at that instant the murderer 
would have given lands and lordships — nay, life itself — to have 
recalled the irrevocable act that he had done. He could gaze at it 
no longer ; but striking his spurs into his horse like a madman, he 
turned back the way he came. Just at the turn of the wood he was 
met by Sir William Ryder: what he said I know not, but he gras- 
ped his hand for a moment, and then galloped away, followed by 
the other. Ere he had gone far his coolness had returned; for 
before he came down here all his plans had been arranged, and his 
conduct decided. He had questioned the messenger, too, and had 
heard the evidence that I had given; and though I had declared 
that I could swear to the person, he felt sure, from my wo^ swearing 
to him, that I either did not really know him, or had determined to 
conceal my knowledge. At all events, he had no resource but to 
front the matter; and he did so boldly. When I was brought into 
the justice room, I could see that he turned a little pale, and at the 
same time he put up his finger to his lip, in a way that I might take 
for a signal or not as I pleased. I repeated all I had said before, 
nay I went farther, and described exactly the appearance of the 
murderer, but such descriptions are always loose; and no one 

asked me whether any of those present was the man '* 

'* Would you have said yes if they had ?" interrupted De Vaux. 

" I do not well know what I might have done," replied the gipsy, 
" but I think not. What use would it have been to me to destroy 
the son of one who had loved and cherished me? He had committed 
an awful crime, it is true — but I was not the avenger. Besides, I 
knew that vengeance, in its intensity tenfold more terrible than 
aught that man can inflict, was in his heart already,— that there was 
a serpent eating it up,— that the mighty, the almighty, Avenger of 
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all crimes was there in his terrors, and that every hour of his after- 
existence would be constant judgment, and continual death. No^ 
no ! on my life, I did not so much hate as pity him. At night, after 
I had been removed from the justice room, I heard the door of the 
chamber, in which they had confined me, open, and Sir William 
Byder came in with a light. He was a fine-hearted man, though 
he had been misled ; and although the real murderer had shown 
himself but little shaken, yet through the whole of my examination 
he, Sir William Ryder, had been agitated, as I could see, to his 
very soul. Both he and the other, however, whether to make me 
a friend or what matters little, had done all they could to soften the 
hardness of old Squire Arden, as he was called ; but Sir William 
BOW came to me to see what I did know, and how far they could 
trust me. It was a difficult task; and had he gone about it as cun- 
ningly as some would have done, he might have failed with me. 
But he was too much moved for that. He spoke kindly to me, however, 
and told me that Lord Dewry was very much interested for me, 
and would take care of me ; and I told him at once to bid Lord 
Dewry take care of himself, for his was the case of danger, and not 
mine. So then he said that he saw I knew more than I had spo* 
ken, and that Lord Dewry was grateful to me. 'Call him not by 
a title that is not his,' I answered ; 'for I know that the patent of 
their nobility bears, that if any of the family, judged according 
to law, be found guilty of a felony, he and his children are to be con- 
sidered dead, their line extinct, and the next heir to claim as if 
they were not.' He answered that that mattered not, for that his 
friend had not been found guilty of any felony, nor ever would ; 
and that he had only to say, if I would quit the kingdom, till he 
gave me leave to return, he would secure me the sum of one thou- 
sand pounds directly, aiid a pension for my life. I said I would 
think of it, and tell him when I was at liberty ; and I was very 
soon after set free. Sir William Byder did not fail to find me out, 
however; and it was agreed between us that I should go ; and that 
he should meet me at the sea-port where I embarked, and there 
give me the money. 

" It took a time, however, to move the tribe to the port, and 
some were unwilling to go without knowing the reason. So we di- 
vided, some going with me, some betaking themselves to their own 
way. I saw Sir Wlliam Ryder oftien, and when I wrote to him to 
tell him that we were near a sea-port in Wales, he came down di- 
rectly and visited the encampment. He told me that he, too, was 
about to set out for America, and intended to spend the rest of his 
life in the colonies. 'I will try,' he said, 'by devoting the remain- 
der of my days to doing good, and walking uprightly with all men, 
to efTace from my memory the traces of many follies, and of one 
great crime, in which I have not been a sharer indeed, but which I 
have aided to conceal.' The second day, however, that he came 
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oat ta Bft^ Us horse took bif^ at a moBikey^ ¥diich some of our 
people had amoagst the teats, and threw hin; violently. He broke 
his collar bone and seieralirf his ribs, and being carried into a hut. 
we all nursed him tenderly. I found him better than I thought, ami 
learned to love him ^ and under our care he got well sooner 
than if all the doctors in the world had seen him. While he was 
recovering it was, that I learned how all had happoied ; and he 
tried to persuade himself, and to make me believe, that the murd^ 
had been committed in a moment of passion, and not by design — or 
that his friend was distracted with anxiety and distress at the mo-- 
meat thai he committed it. When he left us for America, I went 
away to Ireland. I have since seen many other lands, and have 
lived for some years in Scotland, but I never returned to tbk coun*- 
try of England till about three weeks ago." 

The gipsy paused ; and DeVaux remained as he had placed him* 
self, with his head bent down almost to his knees, and his eyes bu- 
ried in his extended hands. He continued silent long, bowed down 
by a sense of misery, and humiliation, and despair. What would 
he have given at that moment to have all his former apprehen-- 
sions confirmed, if the present terrible doubts could have been 
thereby swept away ! — doubts, indeed, they could scarcely now be 
called, for the gipsy's story was too consistent in every part, was too 
much combined with facts within his own knowledge, was too clear 
an explanation of many parts of his fother's conduct — his gloom 
— his resen'e — ^his irritation — bis agitation at the very name of 
Sir William Ryder — for him to entertain any thing but one of those 
faint, lingering, insane hopes, which death itself is the only things 
that can extinguish. But, for the moment, the thought of whether 
there were still a doubt had merged itself in the more agonising ideas 
of what must be his fate if the story were true. His own father! How 
could he ever behold him again ? How was he to act towards him ? 
what was he to do? Then came the idea of Marian in all her beauty, 
in all her gentleness, in all her generous love — and he felt that she 
could never be his — that the blood of her father placed between 
them an obstacle that could never be removed — that no time, na 
change, no effort could ever cast down that dreadful barrier — that 
at the very moment when his passionate love had been raised by 
her noble conduct almost to adoration was the moment at which he 
must sacrifice her for ever ! And how most he sacrifice her ? How 
must he act towards her ? He could not — he dared not explain, 
by even a single word, the cause of that sacrifice — ^he could not tell 
her what had happened— he could not even have the blessing of 
weeping with her over their blighted hopes. Whichever way he 
turned, it was all horror and destruction ; and the brain of the un- 
happy young man seemed to reel with the agony he suffered. He 
spoke not— he could hardly be said to think— it was all one frightfU 
dream oC misery and despair. He Mi that his fate, as fiaor as happiness 
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jfU eaueemedy ifvas seated fer errer ; and y^t a tbottsand wbirling* 
and inconsistent visions rushed upon his brain regarding bis ftiture 
condact. How— how was he to act ? Whalh—what was he to do ? 
At one moment he thought of going instantly to bis father's presence,, 
of telling him he knew all, and of ending his own life before him^ 
tor cast off the intolerable harden of thought and sensation : but then 
he renumbered all that his father had already suffered — 
espied to mind the deep and gloomy pondering — the solitary medi- 
taiioBS, and the never smiling Up — the bursts of wild and impatient 
passiem — the hollow cheek, tibe sunken eye, and all the indications 
of a heart torn and manned by remorse ; and that idea vanished is 
filial sorrow. At another time he thought of burying himself deep 
m the wilds of America, of joining some Indian tribe, and hi(fing 
his name and its disgrace in scenes to which Europeans never pe- 
netrated; but then again the idea of Marian, and of never, never 
seeing her more, overcame him with fresh anguish. He knew not 
where to turn his eyes for guide or direction, he knew not how to 
act, he knew not whither to go — every place was hopeless, every 
view presented but despair ; and after a loi^g and terrible silence^ 
one deep and bitter groan foond its way to his lips. 

The gipsy's heart was moved for him ; and after gazing upoa 
him for several minutes he said, "I grieve from my very heart to 
pain you thus ; but yet, young man, be comforted — there is a balm 
for all things I" 

The very words of ccmifort, however, proceeding from the same 
tongue that had destroyed all his happiness for ever, roused De 
Vaux almost to frenzy ^ and starting up he exclaimed, '^ Either 
what you have told me is false, or you must know that there is no 
comfort for me on earth — what balm do you mean ?" 

" The balm of time," replied the gipsy unmoved, " which, as I 
know by the experience of many sorrows, can take the venom 
from the most cankered wound." 

De Vaux glared at him for a moment as if he would have struck 
him to the earth, and then — for there are some loads of misery 
Which are too vast for the human mind to comprehend or to be- 
lieve at first— and then replied, " I believe you have been de- 
ceiving me — and woe be unto you if you have ! Have you any 
other proof ?" be cried, striving eagerly to catch at a doubt. ''Have 
yon any other proof ? if so, produce it quickly." 

'^ I am not deceiving you, young gentleman," answered the 
gipsy ; '^and I can forgive both your anger and your belief.'' 

'^ But the i^oof! the proof!" cried De Vaux; "have you any 
other proof ?" 

"I have^" answered Pharold, " and I will produce it, though the 
letter I have shown you is proof enough. I grieve for you, sir, but 
yOQ most not injure me." 

ft The letter you may have stolen," replied De Vaux fiercely, " or 
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found it years afterwards— what other proof have you? Give me 
some other proof, and I will believe you." 

"You believe me already at your heart," answered the gipsy; 
* ' but the other proof is this : -— I have said that the murderer gazed 
for a moment after his victim, and that I saw he gazed in deep and 
terrible remorse — know you how I saw that it was so? Thus — 
The moment that the shot was fired, and that his brother was falling, 
his hand let the pistol drop from his grasps and he sat on. his horse 
motionless as a statue, as if the deed he had done had turned him 
into stone; nor did he move hand or limb till he turned and gal- 
loped away as if the fiends of hell were pursuing him.. The pistol 
was not lost any more than the letter, and happy for him was it, 
that they both fell into the hands of one who concealed them care- 
fully ; for had they been found by any other, you father might have 
ended bis days upon a scaffold more than twenty years ago. 
You ask for more proof. Look there ! that is the weapon, and 
you know the arms of a younger brother of your race too well to 
doubt me longer." 

De Vaux took the pistol which the gipsy produced. It was cu- 
riously inlaid with silver, and the arms of his family embossed upon 
the stock. He had once seen one, and only one, precisely similar, 
in the hands of his father, when he came upon him by accident in 
his private study. His father had put it away in haste into a chest 
that contained it ; and with a pale cheek and quivering lip had re- 
proved his son for breaking in upon his privacy. De Vaux now saw 
the fellow-weapon of the one he then beheld : the last faint gleam of 
hope left his heart for ever j and, striking his hand upon his bosom, 
and groaning in the bitterness of his heart, he cast himself franti- 
cally down upon the cold ground. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

It is a wonder that man ever smiles ; for there is something so 
strange and awful in the hourly uncertainty of our fate, in the at- 
mosphere of darkness and insecurity that surrounds our existence, 
in the troops of dangers to our peace and to our being, Uhat ride in- 
visible upon every moment as it flies, that man is, as it were, like 
a blind man in the front of a great battle, where his hopes and his 
joys are being swept down on every side^ and in which his own ex- 
istence must terminate at length, in some undefined hour, and 
some unknown manner— and yet he smiles as if he were at a pa- 
geant. 
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Were bis smile the smile of faith and confidence in the great, 
good Being who sees the struggle and prepares the reward, he 
might smile unshaken indeed ; but, alas, alas ! is it so ?— I fear but 
seldom 

There are few things on earth more melancholy than when one 
is burdened with some evil news, to see those whom it is des- 
tined to plunge into grief full of gay life and happiness, enjoying 
the bright moments as if there were nothing but pleasure in the 
world. There is something awful in it ! It brings home to our own 
hearts the fearful fact that, at the very instant when we are at the 
height of joy, some remote, unseen, unknown, unexpected agents 
may be performing acts destined to blast our happiness for ever. 
There is something mysterious in it, too ; for it shows us that at the 
very moment when our state is in reality the most miserable upon 
earth, we are often giving ourselves up to the most wild and rap- 
turous gaiety, solely because some other tongue has not spoken in 
our ear a few conventional sounds which the inhabitant of another 
land would not understand, but which, as soon as they are 
spoken, plunge us from the height of joy down into the depth of 
despair. 

On the third morning of Colonel Manners's stay at Morley 
House, and on which he expected letters that would give him a fair 
excuse- for abridging his visit, he rose as early, but came down 
somewhat later than usual. He still, however, expected to find 
himself earlier than the rest of the family : but on passing the music 
room, the door of which was ajar, he heard thie notes of a harpsi- 
cord — the solace and delight of our worthy ancestors — mingling 
with some gay voices talking 5 and, taking the prescriptive right of 
opening quite all half-opened doors, he walked in and found Miss 
Falkland at the instrument speaking cheerfully, over her shoulder, 
to Missde Vaux who stood behind. 

A slight complaining cry on the part of the lazy hinges made 
both ladies turn their eyes towards it ; and Isadore smiled as she 
did so, while a faint colour spread itself deepening over Marian's 
soft cheek — perhaps she might expect to see some one else than 
Colonel Manners, and be just sufficiently disappointed to say 
something civil and kind to him on his entrance, as a sort of com- 
pensation for the bad compliment she paid him at the bottom of her 
heart. 

" Isadore was just talking of you. Colonel Manners, " she said, 
looking towards her cousin^ as if leaving her to explain in what 
manner. 

"There is a proverb to that effect, madam,'' replied Manners, 
smiling; "but I am always glad to find myself subject of discourse 
to those I esteem, if the matter be not censure at least. May I be 
let into the secret?" 

"Oh, beyond all doubt," replied Isadore. " The fact is, De 
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YamL betrayed you la&t aigbt, Colonel Manners ; and told me, ^th^ 
4Mt even binding me to secrecy, that you singr^oaarkably wdl." 

^^He did me ii^astice, I assure you/' refl^Ued Manners; ^^l^if 
that be ^ the head and front of my offence/ I can prove myself inno- 
cent of singing remarkably well at any time yon lilLe." 

^^^0 time like the present, Colonel Manners/' said Isadore. ^^It 
wants fall half an hour to break£ast^ and there is nothing on eaiih 
80 painful as to liye in long-drawn expectaiioos of such things. 
Will you sing, Colonel Manners?" 

^^ I believe/' he replied, '^ that there is se^ie superstitious penalty 
attached to singing before breahiiatst ; but nevertheless I will dare 
Ibe adventure if you have any music that I know, for the sin of ac- 
companying myself I commit not." 

^ ' Do you know that ?" asked Miss Falkland ; ^ ^ or thai ? or that ?" 

^^No, indeed/' answered Colonel Manikers; but I know the air 
of this one, and have sung it more than once to different words, the 
composition of a lady possessing no small poetical powers. I wiU 
try to recollect them now ; though, to speak the truth, it is doing 
some injustice to the lines to take them from the drama for whi<£ 
they were designed, and apply them to an old song." 

"Oh, never mind; we will make all due allowances," repUed 
Miss Falkland: "am I to accompany you, or Marian? — Oh, 
very well, with all my heart ! — Is it to be the time of a monody 
or a jig?" 

"Not too fast, if you [dease," replied Colonel Manners; and 
Miss Falkland accompanying him, be sang the following lines to 
an air which was then not very new, but which is now in all pro- 
bability lost to posterity. 

SOWG. 

*' I woo thee not, ai otha's woo, 
I flatter not as others do, 

Nor vow that I adore ; 
I cannot laugh, I cannot smile, 
Nor uae, as they, each courtly wUe, 

But oh, I love thee more. 

*^ The, rich, the nohle, and the great, 
Offer thee wealth, and power, and state. 

And fortunes running o'er ! 
How can I smile, when none of these 
Give me the worldly power to please, 
Though I may \we thee more.' 

* * And yet I hope, because I love 
With thoughts that set thee far ahove 
Tain Fortune's glittering store* 
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Odicrs muf deeni thou eaml be wob 
By things that sparkle ia the suo, 
But ob» I love thee more. 

^ I a« Mivre tbit mto ifaee 
Trnthy honour, j^ain MBoeritg^, 

Are jewels far before 
All that the ethers think are dear ; 
And yet far more than they I fear, 
Because I love thee more. 

** I love thee more than all the train 
Who ^unt, who flatter. And who feign, 

And vow that they adore : 
I love thee, as men loved of yore — 
Ahf no, I love thee more — far more 
Thau man e'er loved before. " 

^^I do aic^t think I could have resisted tiiose verses well sxmgy* 
Xiried Isadore, smiling as he concluded, ^^ if I had been the most 
disdainful beauty that ever carried a hawk upon her glove in the 
days of old. What do you say, Marian ?" 

" I do not know how far my powers of resistance might go,** an- 
swered JMLarian de Vaux, **but I should very much like to hear 
the rest of the story. You say that it is in a drama, Colonel 
Manners, I think; pray can it be procured?" 

"I am afraid not," answered Manners : "it is the writing of 
a lady, and has never been given to the world ; at least, as far as 
I know." 

"But at all events tell us the fate of the lover," exlaimed Isa- 
dore ; "that you are boimd to do in common charity, after having 
excited our curiosity." 

"Oh, he is made happy, of course," he replied, "as all lovers 
are — or should be." 

"Say true lovers, if you please. Colonel Manners," cried Isa- 
dore, "and then I will agree; but if a woman were to make 
happy — as you gentlemen call it before you are married — every 
impertinent personage who comes up, and making you a low bow 
with his hat under his arm asks you, * Pray, madam, will you marry 
me?' as if he were asking you merely to walk a minuet, she would 
have enough to do, I can assure you." 

"I can easily conceive it," answered Manners, laughing; "but 
what a clamorous summons that bell makes : pray does it ring for 
bricakfast every morning? I did not here it yesterday." 

" That was because you were out having your fortune told when 
it rang. Colonel Manners," replied Miss Falkland : "but it rings 
every morning at this hour; and if Mrs, Falkland is not down it 
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falls to my lot to make the tea. Wherefore I must now remove to 
the breakfast room." 

Thus saying, she led the way, while her cousin and Colonel Man- 
ners followed; and the hot and shining urn having taken its 
wonted place, she proceeded with the breakfast arrangements, 
while the butler bustled about, first at the sideboard, and then at 
the table, looking ever and anon at the two young ladies, and then 
at Colonel Manners, and then at the fire-place, till, having nothing 
farther to do, he was obliged to retire. 

^'Gibson looks as if he had some vast secret upon his mind," 
said Isadore, speaking to her cousin; ^^did you see, Marian, how 
he moved about ? — You must know, Colonel Manners, that that old 
gentleman is a very privileged person in our family, and often 
condescends to pour forth the secrets of the village upon us, in des- 
pite of our struggles and reluctance." 

" I am sorry he did not gratify himself this morning, " said 
Manners : ''there are few things more delightful than a village 
story well told." 

"You were the great obstacle, I am afraid," replied Miss Falk- 
land : "he has his own peculiar notions of decorum, and a visiter 
is pretty sure of reverence ; but I do believe, from his extreme 
alacrity this morning, that he would have even disregarded your 
presence had a single word been said to him. But I did not choose 
to gratify him even by a word ; for I knew if I had but said, 'Gib- 
son, bring more butter,' he would instantly have burst forth with, 
'Yes, miss, Til tell you all about it. The park-keeper's daughter's 
husband's sister ' and so he would have gone on for an hour." 

Colonel Manners could not help laughing, and even Marian 
smiled at the manner in which her gay cousin imitated the old man's 
prolixity ; but at the same time there was an expression of anxiety 
on Miss de Vaux's countenance which nothing but the presence of 
Edward de Vaux could have done away. He had not yet come down 
however, and the next person who entered was Mrs. Falkland, 
whose first observation after the common salutations of the morning 
was, "Why — is not Edward down? surely he has not grown a 
sluggard in the wars !" 

"Oh no, my dear aunt," replied Marian; "I dare say he was 
down before we were up, for he told me last night that he was going 
out early this morning, but would be back to breakfast." 

The old butler was just at that moment entering with a partridge 
pie; and halting in the midst, he exclaimed, "No, indeed. Miss 
Marian ; no, indeed ! Master Edward has not come down because 
he has never been up." 

"Never been up!" said Mrs. Falkland, mistaking the man's 
meaning; "then you had better send up his servant to wake him, 
Gibson. But why are you so pale, Marian? what is the matter?" 

" Oh, that is not it at all, ma'am," replied the butler, taking upon 
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himself to answer for all parties. " Mr. de Vaux has never been in 
bed last night, ma'am. His servant told me so this minute. There 
is the bed turned do^rn, says he, just as the housemaid left it, and 
his slippers standing by the great chair, and his hat, and sword, and 
riding coat gone." 

"Nay Marian do not look so alarmed," said Isadore, laying her 
hand affectionately upon that of her cousin. "This will prove all 
airy nothing, depend upon it : but you had better come away with 
me, love, and leave mamma and Colonel Manners to sift it; for you 
will only agitate yourself more than is at all necessary by listen- 
ing to the miraculous conjectures of every different servant in the 
house." 

"No, no; I would a great deal rather hear all, Isadore," an- 
swered Marian, in her usual calm tone, though the excessive pale- 
ness which had spread over her countenance evinced, clearly 
enough, that her heart was any thing but at ease. " You had better 
send for Edward's servant, my dear aunt!" 

Her suggestion was instantly followed, and De Vaux's servant, 
who had been an old soldier, entered the room, and stood at ease 
before the party assembled round the breakfast table. 

" Colonel Manners, will you be so kind " said Mrs. Falk- 
land. 

"Most certainly, my dear madam," replied Manners, under- 
standing her meaning, as well as if she had expressed it. — " When 
did you see your master last, William?" 
"Last night, sir, at twenty minutes to twelve," said the man. 
" Did he seem as if he were about to go to bed?" demanded 
Manners. 

"No, sir,** replied the servant. "He made me give him his 
dressing-gown and slippers, but told me not to wait, for that he had 
a great deal to write before he could go to bed." 

Marian's face cleared up a little, for she was glad to imagine 
that De Vaux might have sat up writing on all the many subjects 
which she knew occupied his mind till daylight had appeared, and 
might then have set out at once for the gipsy encampment; bat 
Colonel Manners proceeded : — "Do you know at what time any of 
the other servants were up ?" 

"The groom and I were up at five, sir," replied the man, " and 
it was just dawning then; but as we went along the corridor I saw 
my master's door ajar, and thinking I must have left it so by care- 
lessness, I just pulled it gently to." 

" Were all the horses in the stable?" asked Colonel Manners. 
"All, sir," answered the servant. 

"And now, William, in what state did you find your master's 
room?" demanded Mrs. Falkland. 

"Why, madam, I found that nobody had been in bed, clearly 
enough," replied the man ; " and I found, too, that Captain de Vaux 

11 
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had put off bis dFessing gown and slippers, and put on. his* ridiag* 
coat and boots ; and I remarked, also, that the curtains of one of 
the windows were undrawn, and the window itself open J' 

'^Oh, then, I dare say be went out after daylight," said Colonei 
Manners, '^ and will soon be back. Shall we ask him any thing far- 
ther, my dear madam ?" 

Mrs. Falkland had nothing more to enquire, and the man was 
dismissed. 

^' It is as well,'' said Manners, who knew that De Yaux was the 
man of all others to be very much mortified, if he came hack and 
found that his absence had bee^ made unnecessarily a nine days? 
wonder of, — " It is as well to treat this business as quietly as pos- 
sible, though, I confess, it does seem tome strange that De Yaux 
should go out so early, so very early, as to be seen by none of the 
servants, and also should never have gone to bed; but I think Miss 
de Yaux said just now that he mentioned his intention of going out 
very early." 

^' I did so," replied Marian, colouring slightly, from a feeling of 
embarrassment, in regard to disclosing any part of all that her cou- 
sin had confided to her, and yet painfully anxious on his account. 
" He intended to go to speak with somebody^ who gave you, I think, 
a letter for him yesterday, Colonel Manners." 

Manners was not a little anxious for his friend also; but he saw 
Marian's still deeper anxiety, and he strove tenderly to avoid giving 
her greater pain than necessary, while he yet continued to investi- 
gate the cause of her lover*s absence. '^ Oh, if he be gone to that 
person who gave me the letter," he said, "De Yaux is safe enough ; 
but, perhaps, he may not be back for an hour or two, as it is a long 
way, and they may have nuich to speak of; but yet, Mrs. Falkland, 
I should like, if you Qould moke an excuse for sending for the 
housemaid who usually washes the stone steps, to ask her one or 
two questions." 

"Certainly," answered Mrs. Falkland. "If you will ring the 
bell, I will find some excuse." 

The housemaid was accordingly sent for ; and holding fast either 
corner of her apron,, presented herself before the company in ifia 
breakfast-room. Mrs. Falkland then asked her one or two ques- 
tions of no particular moment, and Colonel Manners next de- 
manded, somewhat to the girl's surprise, " The mornings are be- 
coming frosty now, are they not, my good girl ?" 

"Oh, that they are, sir," answered she. "It was all as white 
this morning as if it had snowed last night.^ 

"And did you see any marks of feet upon the steps?" demanded 
Manners. 

" No, sir, none,''^ replied the girl. 

" Are you sure?" rq[>eated Colonel Manners. 
Oh, quite sure, sir," she replied ; ^ for I washed aad whitened 
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the sfeps with my own two hands, and cold work it was ; and I 
must haye seen ^leps if there had been titkyJ^ 

After this answer she was dismissed, eourtesying low, and not 
ungraeefuHy. 

^^I dare say he will soon come back," said ColoRe! Manners, 
when the woman was gone; '^and, at all events, if he be with the' 
person who gave me the letter, he is in no danger, I am sure/' 

Bodi Mrs. Falkland and her daughter perceived that Manners 
at least, if. not Marian, spoke with a slight touch of mystery con- 
cerning the letter and its sender, but, of course, they asked no 
questions ; and Colonel Manners's assurance that his friend was in 
no danger served in some degree to tranquillise Marian. The break* 
f^sby as may be supposed, passed over dully enough, for ever^ one- 
was more anxious than they chose to show, and their anxiety was, 
of eourse^ mcreased by every minute as it flew. Each passing 
silsp that mskde itself hesnrd in the breakfast-room, the sound of 
every opening door, caused Marian's heart to beat, and Isadore to 
lo<^ round, but still the person for whose return they were so 
anxious did not appear ; and however slowly the minutes (lew, so 
many of them passed away at length as to justify serious alarm. 

The time had now lingered on till eleven had struck by the 
clock in the hall, and some very painful remembrances of all that 
had taken place at the death of her beloved brother were recalled 
to'the mind of Mrs. Falkland by the unaccountable absence of her 
nephew. Isadore, with all her natural cheerfulness, was anxious 
and silent; but it was scarcely possible to express all the painful 
emotions that thrilled in the bosom of Marian de Yaux. Manners, 
for bij»part,— though, his feelings as a man were, of course, essen- 
tially diflTerent from those of the persons by whom he was now 
sm^ronnded, — tvas for more alarmed about his friend's absence 
than he liked to admit, and someviiat undecided in regard to whac 
he: should do himself, under existing circumstances. He wished 
much to go and seek his friend; but he did not like to do so till the 
lengdi of time was sufficient to warrant the conclusion that some 
aeeident must have befallen him ; and at the same time he reflected, 
that dtiring his- absence some news might arrive which would 
render his presence' and assistance- necessary at Morley House. 
At length, however,, he* could masler his impatience no longer ; 
and* ringing the bell he said, with as much' appearance of unconcern 
a& he could command, ^^ I think, my dear madam, that it may be 
as well for me to go and see if I can hear any thing of De Yaux, in 
the direetiotti which his fair cousin- imagines that he has taken. I 
do;not, indeed^ tfainlL that there is any cau^e for alarm ; but it may 
cfoiei your, mind." 

^' Ohtyes^.yBSi! praydD) Colonel Manners,'^ cried MaWan, startihg 
up, and clasping her hands. ^4 beg your pardon for asking yott 
stieb adiingi biui, indeed^ it will be^a very great consolation." 

11. 
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" If it afford you the slightest comfort, my dear young lady/' 
replied Colonel Manners, '* it will be the greatest pleasure to me. — 
Will you send my servant?" he added, as the butler appeared. 
The servant came promptly ; for the anxiety of the parlour soon 
finds its way, in a greater or less degree, to the servants' hall ; 
and all the domestics at Morley House were as much on the alert 
as the garrison of a newly-invested fort. 

^^ Put my saddle on the grey directly," said Colonel Manners; 
''saddle Amherst for yourself, and bid Captain de Yaux's servant 
get a horse ready to come with me." The man retired. — "I will 
just put myself in riding costume, and be down directly," Manners 
added ; and leaving the ladies still gazing in melancholy guise from 
the windows of the breakfast-room, he retired ta his own apart- 
ment. 

Long before the horses could be ready, however, he had rejoined 
them, and was in the act of saying, ^^Now I think, Mrs. Falkland, 
with three old soldiers upon the search, we must soon be able to 
bring you tidings of your nephew; and, I trust, perfectly satisfac- 
tory tidings too," when the butler again made his appearance. 
The terror expressed upon his countenance, and his first exclama- 
tion of, " Oh, ma'am !" instantly sent every drop of blood from Ma- 
rian's cheek back to her heart. Colonel Manners would fain have 
stopped a communication which was evidently alarming, and which 
might not only be a confirmation of their worst fears, but be told 
in Uie most abrupt and most painful manner ; but it was too late, 
and the old man went on,^^ Oh, madam, here is JohnHarwood, 
who has the cottage on t'other side of the point, come up to say, 
that last night, about one o'clock, he heard shots fired in the wood, 
and he's afraid there's been bad business there." 

Marian dropped down where she stood, as if she had been struck 
with lightning ; and for the time all attention was called towards 
her. Colonel Manners aided to carry the fair unhappy girl to her 
room ; and then leaving her to the care of her female relations, he 
returned to question both the butler and the peasant, whose intelli- 
gence had so much increased their alarm. On enquiry, however, 
he found that old Gibson's taste for the sublime and horrible had 
given greater effect to John Harwood's tale than it deserved. 

The man had simply heard shots fired, and his own natural con- 
clusion had been, that poachers were busy in the wood, of which, 
as a dependent on Mrs. Falkland's family, he found himself bound 
to give information. Colonel Manners, however, sent another 
servant to the stables to hurry the horses, and then returning to 
the breakfast-room, wrote down, a few words in pencil, to inform 
Mrs. Falkland.that the story had been exaggerated; but he was 
almost instantly joined by Isadore, who assured him that her cou- 
sin was better. 

Moments of grief, anxiety, and danger are wonderfully powerful 
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in breaking down all the cold and icy barriers which society places 
between us and those we like ; and Isadore Falkland came 
forward, and laid her fair hand as familiarly upon Colonel Man- 
ners's arm as if she had known him from her infancy. There was 
an earnestness in her fine eyes, too, and an appealing softness in 
her whole look, that was very irresistible. " Colonel Mannei-s," 
she said, ^^ this state of apprehension and uncertainty is very 
dreadful, especially to us poor women, who having but little 
knowledge of the world and ils ways have little means of judging 
whether our fears be reasonable or not. I can see that you have 
put a restraint upon yourself before Marian ; but I beseech you to 
tell me, at least, — if you have any friendship for a person you have 
known so short a time, — ^what is your real opinion ? Do you think 
there is any i^erious cause for apprehension? '' 

" You and your family, Miss Falkland," replied Manners, " have 
taught me how soon one can feel the deepest interest and friend- 
ship for those who deserve it ; but in regard to De Vaux, I really 
see no cause for apprehension." 

^* Nay, nay, Colonel Manners," said Isadore, " I shall not think 
you have much regard for me if you try to soothe me by false hopes 
respecting my cousin. There is an anxiety in your look which 
could not be there if there were no cause for alarm. " 

^' Indeed, Miss Falkland," he replied, with a smile which was 
not of the gayest character in the world, — " indeed I have the deep- 
est regard for you, and would not deceive you for a moment. De 
Vaux's absence is strange undoubtedly. His never having gone to 
bed is strange. Bat in regard to these shots which have been 
heard — as the man himself believed till your old butler infected 
him with his own miraculous mood— they have been undoubtedly 
fired by poachers ; and I see not the slightest reason for believ- 
ing that they are in any way connected with your cousin's ab- 
sence. " 

There had been a degree of earnestness in Manners's profession 
of regard that had called a slight glow into Isadore's cheek, and 
made her heart beat a little quicker, though. Heaven knows, he had 
not the slightest thought of making her heart beat with any but its 
ordinary pulse , and Isadore herself never suspected that he had. 
It was only one of those slight passing emotions which sometimes 
move the heart without our well knowing why, like the light ripple 
that will occasionally dimple the surface of a still sheltered water 
from some breath of air too soft and gentle to be felt by those who 
watch it from the banks. Whatever caused the glow, it was all 
gone in an instant, and she answered, " Perhaps what makes us 
all the more uneasy is that none of us can forget that my uncle, 
Marian's father, was murdered many years ago in this neighbour- 
hood ; and the first news of his death came upon mamma by sui^ 
prise, in the same way that this has done upon poor Marian." 
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'^ I trust in Heaven, and believe roost firmly. Miss Falkland, fiat 
you will find no farther resemblance between the fate of your cou'r 
5in and that of his uncle," replied Colonel Manners : ^'bnt at dll 
events I will lose no time, and spare no exertion, Ux endeavouring 
to satisfy you as to his fate ; and if it should cost me my life, I .will 
discover him before I give up the search." 

" Nay, nay, you must take care of your life," said Isadore ; " it 
must doubtless be valuable to many, and therefore must not be 
risked unadvisedly." 

" It is valuable to none that I know of, Miss Falkland," said 
Manners with a melancholy smile, '* and to myself least of allj 
but, nevertheless, I never trifle with it, looking upon it but as 
a loan from that great. Being who will demand it again when 
he himself thinks fit. But I anticipate no danger from my visit io 
the gipsies." 

'' Are you going, then, to the gipsies in search of Edward?" 
exclaimed Miss Falkland in evident a^tonishmeat. " Good Hea^ 
ven, I had no idea of that." 

■ ' It was from one of them that I received the letter to which 
Miss de Vaux referred," replied Colonel Manners; ** and I may 
add," he continued, '* to you. Miss Falkland, that the impre&siou 
that letter made upon your cousin was such as to induce me to be- 
lieve that if news is to be heard of him any where, it will be from 
them that I shall obtain it." 

" This is all very strange, indeed," cried Isadore. ^^ But tali me 
Colonel Manners, do you know the contents of the letter? " 

" Not in the least," he replied; " but certain it is that whatever 

they were, they affected your cousin sensibly. I had it from a gipsy 

Bian, certainly of a very superior stamp to the rest; although I 

found him consorting with a gang of as rufiianly fellows as ever I 
beheld." 

'^ Oh, then, for Heaven's sake take more men with you," cried 
Isadore, eagerly : " you may get murdered too, and then *' 

" Nay, nay, I have no fear," answered Manners, "and there you 
see are the horses. Three strong men on horseback might ^rnelf 
contend with a whole legion of gipsies." 

Must I plead in vain. Colonel Manners? " said Isadore, vaally 
apprehensive for his safety, and desirous of persuading him, but 
blushing at the same time from feeling conscious that sJie was 
more apprehensive for him than she had often before felt for any 
one. *^Must I plead in vain? or must I ask you for my sake, ff 
you will not for Heaven's sake ? But consider what we should do 
if we were to lose your aid and assistance at such a moment. Take 
two or three of our servants with you also." 

' For your sake, Miss Falkland, I would do much more difficidt 
livings," replied Manners, earnestly; " but listen to my reasons. 
It would delay me long to wait till fresh horses are aadtUed, and 
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longer to take men on foot with me. In mftny cases speed is every 
thing : I have lost more time than I can well excuse already ; and 
i can assure you, that with the two strong and trustworthy fellows 
who accompany me, there is nothing on earth to fear. Adieu : I 
doubt not soon, very soon, to bring you not only,news, but good 
fiews." 

Thus saying, he left the room, and sprang upon horseback, white 
Isadore returned to the apartment of her cousin, who was now in 
i)ed by the orders of the village apothecary, and in the act of tak- 
ing such medicines as he judged most likely to calm and soothe the 
mind by their sedative effect upon the body. Here Isadore com- 
municated in a low voice to her mother all that she had gathered 
from Colonel Manners; and placing herself at the window of her 
feir cousin's room, watched the dark edge of the hill where it cut 
upon the sky, till at length she saw the figures of three horses 
straining with their riders up the steep ascent. The next moment 
they came upon the level groitnd at the top, changed their pace 
into a quick gallop, were seen for a minute or two flying along 
against the clear blue behind, and then, passing on, were lost 
entirely to her sight. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

We must now beg leave to retrograde a little in regard to time ; 
and in order to bring every character in our story to the same 
point, must turn for a while to a personage of whom we have 
heard nothing since the day after Edward de Vaux's arrival at Mop- 
ley House . 

The beautiful world in which we live, the multitude of blessings 
by which we are surrounded, and that beneficent ordination by 
which the human mind in its natural state is rendered capable of 
resting satisfied with whatever portion is allotted to it, would make 
the earth that we inhabit an Eden indeed, if Satan had not sup* 
plied us with easy steps to lead us to misery. Our passions form 
the first round of the ladder; then come our follies close above 
them; then follow next our vices; these, with brief intervals, are 
succeeded by crimes; and all beyond is wretchedness. Every 
crime, too, is prolific in miseries — its legitimate children, — who 
not only return to pr^ upon their proper parent, but ravage fye 
and wide the hearts of thousands of others. Not only is it onithe 
grand scale when the glory-seeking felon call the dogs of war to 
tear the prostrate carcass of some peaceful country, and, by hi$ 
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individual fault, render millions wretched •, but each petty indivi-^ 
dual crime, like the one small seed from which mighty forests 
spring, is but the germ of gigantic and incalculable consequences ; 
and no one luiows to what remote and unforeseen events each 
trifling action may ultimately lead : no one can tell to whose bosom 
the error he commits may not bring despair, or how many hearts 
may be laid desolate by the sin or the folly of the moment. 

The father of Edward de Vaux — for to him we must now turn 
— had gone on in the usual road by which small errors grow into 
great crimes. He had committed follies, and yielded to passions. 
Passions had hardened into vices, and vices had ultimately hurried 
him beyond what he would at first have dreamed possible for a 
reasonable creature to perpetrate. In the story we have heard 
told by the gipsy, the part that he had acted was in no degree 
overdrawn by the narrator, though there were some secrets in 
Lord Dowry's breast alone, which neither, indeed, justified nor 
even palliated his crime— for such deeds admit not of palliation— 
but which showed, at least, that the crowning act itself was not 
accompanied by many of the circumstances which seemed to ag- 
gravate it. Overwhelmed by a debt that he could not pay, disap- 
pointed of relief from a source that had never before failed, Mr. de 
Vaux had set out from London to meet his brother in a state of 
mind which approached insanity, and was, in fact, despair. Har- 
dened by many years of vice, he had retained very few of those 
Christian principles which had not been wanting in his early edu- 
cation ; and there remained, certainly, not sufficient virtue of any 
kind to make him view an escape from disgrace, by an act of sui- 
cide, as any thing unmanly or infamous in itself. He had deter- 
mined, then, either to obtain from his brother the full sum he 
demanded, by whatever means might suggest themselves at the 
moment— threats, supplications, or remonstrances — or to termi- 
nate his own existence on the spot, — principally with a view to 
avoid the shame he anticipated in London if he could not discharge 
his obligations, but partly, also, with a savage desire of inflicting 
bitter regrets upon his brother for the obduracy of his refusal. 

As the most retired spot for executing this purpose, he had 
Qhosen the point where we have seen that he had waited his bro- 
ther's coming ; and there a busy devil, that had been stirring at 
his heart all the way down, renewed its suggestions with tenfold 
importunity. He saw before him some of the rich lands of Lord 
Dewry 5 he saw them smiling with the promise of abundance ; all 
seemed happy in the world but his own heart? all seemed prospe- 
rous but himself. His brother, notwithstanding his late loss, 
appeared in his eyes peculiarly blessed; and again and again the 
fiend within asked him what right by nature had his brother, 
because he was the elder, to the sole possession of all those advan- 
tages, which, the same evil spirit lyingly told him, would have 
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kept htm from vice and misery^ had they been equally divided 
between them? His brother arrived while he was in this mood. 
The first means he employed to obtain what he wanted were en- 
treaty and persuasion ; and when these failed, he had recourse to 
threats and violence. Lord Dowry retorted with reproach and 
reprehension ; and his brother, in a moment of frantic passion, 
brought the curse of Cain upon his own head. 

The agony of remorse was the first thing that succeeded : but 
sea-preservation , and the eiyoyment of that which he had so 
dearly purchased, became the next considerations, and he bent all 
the energies of a keen and daring mind to that purpose. He mas- 
tered his own feelings , both bodily and mental ; and, after return- 
ing to London with a degree of speed and perseverance that killed 
tne Horse which bore him, he overcame both personal fetigne 
and anguish of heart, and showed himself , on the evening of his 
return, at two private parties, and one public place ; and, what is 
more , he showed himself with a smiling countenance and an un- 
embarrassed air. But when it was all over — the examination of 
the facts, the taking possession of the property, and the removal 
of those who could betray him— the excitement which had been 
caused by danger passed away, — that bubble, the hope of happi- 
ness without virtue, burst under his rude touch, and left his heart 
to remorse for ever. 

Knowing that he must often see his brother's child — though , at 
first, the sight was full of agony — he forced himself, by a great 
effort, to endure it, till he had overcome the pain by habit; and, 
at the same time, the lingering remains of some better feelings 
in his heart made him look upon every generous or kindly thing 
that he could do towards her as an act of atonement for the crime 
he had committed. 

Such were some of the motives, or rather, such were some of the 
facts, which had influenced Lord Dewry in all his actions for the 
last twenty years. For a time, indeed, he had affected gaiety which 
he did not feel, and mingled in society which had lost all charm 
for him : but the revellings of the never-dying worm upon his 
heart's inmost core would make themselves felt, and gradually he 
drew back from the world ; gave himself up to solitude and stately 
reclusion ; forgot what it was to smile, and only mingled with his 
fellow-men to pour forth upon them the gall and bitterness that 
welled from an everlasting source in his own bosom. 

Remorse, however, was not the only fiend that preyed upon his 
heart, — fear, too, had its share. We have said, and said truly, that 
he was corporeally as brave a man as ever lived : he knew not what 
bodily fear is ; but that is a very, very different affection of the com- 
plicated being man from the mental terrors, the daily doubts, the 
hourly apprehensions, that crowded upon him in solitude an retire- 
ment. Corporeal pain, the simple act of dying, he feared not, and 
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Iheite yet lingered in his mind some faint traces of his early feMi, 
suggesting vague ideas of atonement made for man's erimes, whicA 
led him to believe that the anguish he suffered below ilright be re- 
ceived in place df repentance, and procure him pardon hereafter ^ 
fio Ihat, on ordinary occasions, he felt no t^Hdgible dread even (ff 
the avrful separation of soul amd body. But ^lis was not all: the 
torturing uncertainty of his fate was a bitter portion of his eurse. 
He knew that there were two men in the world who could, at any 
time, doom him to disgrace and death ; or, at least, if, by the 
precautions he had taken, their success in any attempt of the kind 
had been rendered doubtful, yet their knowledge of the dreadfiil 
secaret of his state rendered all that he possessed — honour, for- 
tune, rank, even to existence itself — precarious ; and he felt, as he 
looked around him, that he was living in a gilded dream which 
the next moment might vanish, and leave him to misery and 
despair. 

At first, when, perhaps, it might have been in his power to 
implicate the gipsy as the murderer oi his brother, and, by pur- 
suing him as such, to have crushed one 8tt*6ttg source of evidence 
against himself, two powerful causes had operated to deter him 
from such a course. He knew that Sir Willam Ryder, though impli- 
cated by accidental droumstances in his crime, was of too gene- 
rous a nature to connive at any farther evil to which the desire of 
concealing it might lead him. But it would be doing him injus- 
tice not to say that he himself had shrunk from the very thon^. 
His heart was not hardened enough for that : be felt that there was 
too much blood upon his hand already; and although the idea did 
cross his mind, yet at that time remorse was stronger than fear, 
and even had Sir William Ryder not •existed, be would have cfao^^ 
sen rather to bear apprehension than a greater load of regret. 

iTime, however, had now altered such feelings; he was accus- 
toiued to remorse : but no time can harden tiie heart to fear ; and 
tfae^^rst imagination which crossed his mind, when, at the end of 
twenty years, he again saw the gipsy, was to destroy him. The 
reader may recollect a conversation in the beginning of this moik, 
wherein Pharold detailed the particulars of an interview he had 
had with the peer ; and it may easily be omoeived that from tlist 
interview Lord Dowry perceived at once that the moment ivras 
come when he must try his strength with those who had the power 
to injure him, and silence them for ever, or yi^d for ever to fais 
fate ; and with a strong determination, but a mind fieanfiilly agi- 
tated, he instantly resolved to crush those he feared, if toman in- 
genuity, badi:ed by wealth, and poiver, and a daring dispftsitiDn^ 
could accomplish such an object 

"Such had been the state of his mind when he so snexpectedlif vi^ 
sited the hou«e of Mrs. Falkland, and found new cause for appro* 
bcmion in the conversation of Colonel Maimers. But b» oomiag 
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thilfa^ had not for its sole object to meet and weloone bis newly- 
returned son. He had learned, by instant and close enquiry ai^ 
ter the gipsy had left him, that parties of his race bad been seen 
lying in the neighbourhood of Morley Wood, with the view, it 
was supposed, of poaching on the open and ill^protected gnmndsin 
that district ; and suspectuig , from his conversation with Pharold, 
that on the refusal he had given, Sir Wiilam Ryder himself migiit 
retuni to England, he hastened over to bis sister's house, which lay 
within a few miles of his property of Dimden, in order, if possible, 
to pursue means for destroying the actual witness of his crime,' 
before the arrival of the only other person who even suspected it. 

Let it not be supposed— although there were, in reality, no means 
at which Lord Dewry would now have hesitated to effect his pur- 
pose— that he deliberately, and boldly, and imdisgnisedly pro- 
posed to his own heart to bring about fee gipsy's death* No, no : 
the great power of evil is too well aw^re how horrible his naked 
sugg^tions are not to furnish them with a veil, flimsy enough, it is, 
true, but still sufficient to cover some part of their deformity. No ! 
Lord Dewry only proposed — at least, he cheated himself into 
thinking so — to detect the ^ipsy or his comrades in some unlawMI 
exploit, which might give an excuse for removing them for ever 
from the country, and at the same time might render any evidence 
they might tender against himself not only auspicious, but almost 
inadmissible. 

The severe laws in regard to poaching, and the loose and lawless 
habits of the gipsies themselves, he doubted iiot wo»ld famish the 
means -, and his great object was to discover an offence of such ma^ 
nitude, and to obtain proofs so clear, that great severity would be 
warranted, and the justice of the accusation undeniable. It might 
cross his mind that, in the pursuit of these views, a gipsy or a 
keeper might be killed ; that the chaise of murder might be added 
to that of poaching, and that a felony might rid him of the enem^ 
of his repose for ever. Such a thing might cross his mind, and be 
viewed with no great dissatisfaction^ but, at the same time, he de- 
fied to. himself that such was his object ^^No: God foibid ! but^ 
if it did happen, he should, of course, take' advaiitage of >it to silence 
for ever the voice of one who had been witness to the utifotttt- 
nate accident by which, in a moment of hasty passion, his brother 
had been deprived of life, and who seemed disposed to abuse the 
knowledge he unhappily possessed." 

Such had been the thoughts of Lord Dewry as he travelled over 
to Mrs. Falkland's house on the night of his son's arrival ; and «ueh 
were the thoughts that again took possession of bim as soon as the 
passion in which he had left her subsided on thefoUowiog mora«> 

^' With Sir William Ryder," he thought, as the carriage rolled 
rapidly on towards Dimden, — *' with Sir William Ryder I shall 
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easily be able to deal single handed, if once lean remove his con* 
federate. He used to be a simple, frank-hearted, foolish fellow ; 
but, I must, by some means, keep him from any farther meeting 
with Edward. I have already remarked that the boy sees there is 
some mystei7; and a bare hint would waken suspicions that I would 
rather die. than he should even dream of. But this man — this Pha- 
rold — must be my first care ; and my next must be to procure 
proofs of my having been in London at the time of my brother's 
death that suspicion itself shall be silenced, if either of the villains 
dare to open his lips." 

The manner in which this latter object was to be accomplished 
became the next consideration ; but ere Lord Dewry could come to 
any determination upon the subject, the lodge of Dimden Park, and 
the old woman who opened the gates, courtseying to the ground as 
the carriage rolled through, met his eyes, and told him that he 
must reserve that matter for after thought. 

The place that he was now entering had been the favourite ha- 
bitation of his brother, where his days of happiness and sunshine 
bad been passed, and whence his virtues had made themselves felt 
and beloved through all the country round. There were many re- 
collections and associations then connected with that spot, which, 
as it may easily be conceived, were not a little painful to the man 
who now entered it ; and although he sometimes visited the house, 
and had once or twice in twenty years spent a day or two within its 
walls, yet he had never been able to vanquish the distress that the 
sight occasioned him so far as to live in it for any length of time. He 
now beheld it in a state which added to the pain whereof other 
circumstances had rendered it fruitful. It was not exactly going 
to ruin, for \^e had given strict orders and paid large annual sums 
for the express purpose of keeping the grounds in order and the 
bouse in repair ; but those orders had been given from a distance, 
and had been received with a conviction that the master's eye 
would never inspect their execution very minutely. There were 
long tufts of grass in the walks and on the roads, though here and 
there was to be seen a faint and lazy effort to clear away, by the 
exertions of a few hours, the shameful negligence of many a day. 
Some of the trees, which had been felled years before, were rot- 
ting in the long dank grass ; and the fences which had been placed 
to keep the deer within their proper bounds lay flat upon the 
ground, overturned and broken. The road over which the carriage 
rolled was channelled with deep, uumended ruts ; and the fine 
old house, with its close windows and smokeless chimney, stood 
in its wide, open esplanade, like the palace of damp and deser- 
tion. Lord Dewry bit his lip, and muttered audibly, "This 
must be amended. The scoundrels did not expect me to visit 
the place, and have been shamefully negligent. I will send them 
scway." 
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But as he thought thus, his other purpose crossed his mind, and 
brought with it one of those annoying and degrading convictions 
which so often follow evil actions and crooked policy. He felt that 
when he was about to engage his park-keepers in an action which 
his own heart told him was base, he could not dare treat them se- 
verely for the faults they had themselves committed ; and to a proud 
and violent man the restraint which he was obliged to put upon 
his passions was bitter enough. As the carriage approached the 
house, hasty symptoms of opening windows and unbarring doors 
showed that his coming had been remarked ; and as he had no am- 
biguous commands to lay upon the old servants who had been left 
to keep the mansion in order, upon them fell the full weight of his 
indignation. When the first angry burst was over, he ordered the 
the old man to call the principal park-keeper ; and while he was 
absent upon that errand, strode gloomily through the dreary cham- 
bers, feeling his heart more dark and comfortless than even 
the long deserted apartments amidst which he stood. He 
then called for pen and ink, which, after some difficulty, he ob- 
tained, and wrote and despatched the note which we have seen de- 
livered to Marian de Yaux. 

At length the park-keeper appeared, a bold and sturdy fellow, 
with no inconsiderable portion of shrewd cunning in his counte- 
nance, to which had been superadded, at present, an air of dogged 
preparation, occasioned by the tidings of Lord Dewry's anger, 
which the old man had given him as they walked along towards the 
house. 

" Harvey," said the peer, as the man presented himself, "you 
have suffered the park to get into a terrible state. I must have 
all this changed. Those fences must be put[up — those trees cleared 
away — speak to Wilson about the road, and tell him if ever I see it 

in that state again, I shall discharge him, and do not answer 

me, but listen ; for I came over to speak to you upon matters of 
more importance. — What are you waiting for, John ?" 

"I thought^'your Lordship might want me," said the old man, who 
had lingered in the room. 

"No, no, not I," replied the peer; "retire, and shut the door: 
but take care what you are about 5 for in future I shall come over, 
at least, every month ; and if I find the house is not properly at- 
tended to after this warning, you and your wife go out of it without 
another word. — Now, Harvey, tell me," he continued, as the old 
man withdrew with a low and deprecating bow, "have you many 
poachers here?" 

"Why no, my Lord," replied the park-keeper, his face brighten- 
ing up to find that the anticipated storm had blown away. " We 
have not had much of that work doing, lately, though I dare say we 
soon shall have." 

^'And why so?" demanded Lord Dewry. "I am glad to hear 
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tbat poaching i6 on the decrease. Wlat makes you think it will 
revive again?'' 

**is to revive, my Lord, why I don't know," rq^lied the man ; 
^^but L doubt, we &hail soon have more of it— so I think. It's just 
the time, yoi« see^ my Lord, — long moonlight nights, and a good 
deal of the out-door work over." 

The man paused; but these were not the reasons the peer had 
hoped to hear him as&ign for his apprehensions of more extended 
poaching^ and found that he must bring him nearer to the point by 
some direct course. '^ We have a great deal of poaching^ near the 
hall," he said : ^' Wise tells me that there ace a number of bad 
characters continually in the woods, gipsies and thieves of all des- 
criptions." 

*' Ay, for the matter of that, we have gipsies enough, just now, 
too," replied the keeper ; ^^ and that's the reason, my Lord, why I 
said I thought we should soon hear of more poaching : but I did 
not like to mention it, you see. Why there, I saw no longer than* 
yesterday, up in Morley Wood, I dare say a score of them — lazy 
beggars I Damn them, I hate those fellows, and so I told'em — ^be^ 
your Lordship's pardon." 

Lord Dowry found that he was now on the right course ; but, 
afraid of pursuing the matter so eagerly as to cause suspicion which 
might, perhaps, tell against himself hereafter, he replied with a 
tranquil countenance, ^^ It would not surprise me if these were the 
same that have been plundering and poaching in a most desperate 
manner near the hall." 

'* Oh, no doubt they are the same, my Lord," replied the keeper ; 
^^ and as to poaching, they were at it last nig^t, or I have no ears : 
i heard a gun — I am sure I heard a gun — tliough I got up and went 
all over the grounds without finding them. But I heard a gun, I 
am sure enough.of that, any how." 

"Oh, if that be the case," said Lord Dowry, ** we must really 
take serious measures for their apprehension and conviction. 
They once murdered a game-keeper, those gipsies, not far from 
here ; and it is dangerous to honest men to let them be in the coun- 
try." 

" Ay, that it is, my Lord/' said the keeper ; " they'd murder any 
one as soon as look at him. They nearly murdered me once. I 
wish we could get rid of them, that. I do,, any how." 

"And so do I, too," replied Loud. Dowry, solemnly; " I do not 
like men's^ lives risked continually, nor their property plundered at 
every turn, solely because these gipsies are suffered to continue in 
the kingdom. I declare I would give fifty guineas to any one who 
could conviot. them in such a manner a& to ensure their being senr 
out of the country without ftui . I do not like my people, continually 
exposed to their attacks." 

'^Your Lordship is very kind and very generous/' said the 
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keeper ; ' ^ and if your Lordftbi]^ iroiild really give the fifty gDihe^s^ 
f dhre say we could find acme young fellows that wouldjoin in andf 
take a hand in catching themw'' 

'^But we must first be able to prove that they have commHted 
some offence,"' replied Lord Dewry, thoughtfully. 

^^Oh, they have committed offieiu^s enough, my Lord/' answerod 
tBe keeper; ^'and if your Lordship give fifty guineas, w€ shall^ 
soon have plenty to help in catching them." 

The peer paused for a moment or two without any direct reply ; 
but he then answered, ^' What I have said I mean, Harvey : the 
fifty guineas I would give of course to the man by whose m«and 
they were principally brought to justice ; but I vvould do more, and 
pay handsomely every one concerned ia actually taking them. Do 
you tiiink ^ey have ever shot any of the deer?*' he added ^ter a 
short pause. 

^^No, my Lord, no!" answered the. keeper, fearful that bkune 
might fall upon himself^ '^ I will answer for it they have not 
done tftat." 

"I am sorry for it," said Lord Dewry dryly. The man stared, 
and the peer proceeded : — "I am sorry for it ; because, you see, 
Harvey, the offence would be the heavier, and v^ might get rid of 
them for ever if w>e could prove such a thing against them : whereas^ 
this poaching, especially if it be a first offence, will only take theiB 
out of the way for a time, and then turn them back upon us more 
enraged against us than ever." 

** That is true, my Lord, that is true," replied the keeper, whose 
perceptions were sufficiently acute, and who began to see that his 
master had a very potent distaste to the race of gipsies, although his 
mind, proceeding in its habitual train, did not fail to conclude that. 
the peer's motives for hating thera«were the same which would have 
actua:ted himself had he been in the peer's situation, namely, wrath? 
at their having destroyed the peculiar objects of his veneration, 
game, and anger at their having outwitted him in his endeavours to 
preserve it. He went no farther in his investigations of his lord's' 
designs, though he himself had peculiar motives of his own; but 
possessing goodly powers of detestation himself, he easily conh 
ceived that the Baron would not scruple at any plausible stratagem 
fer the purpose of obtaining his object. '* That's true, my Lord, 
Aafs true," replied he; "but do you know, I should not wonder 
if they did some night shoot a fat buck upon his moonlight walk; 
and I dare say, for the matter of that, we could get them to do it 
¥ery soon.** 

"Nay, nay," cried the peer in a tone of moderation, " take care 
vi^hatyou are about, Harvey ; for if any one were to discover that yoii 
instigated them, you might get transported ; and though, of conrsir, 
f would take care that none of my servants was a k)oser by his zeal 
in my service, yet I should not like you to get into any scrape*'^ 
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^^Your Lordship is very kind," said the man, ^' but I will take care 
that I get into no scrape ; and as to any one hearing me say any 
thing about it, no fear of that, for I will never say a word to any one 
but your Lordship ; and but little will I say even now. But I knov? 
how to manage the matter ; and if 1 can get some stout hands, to 
help me and the two under-keepers in taking the fellows, when 
once we have found out when they are about the job, I'll rid 
the country of them soon enough —a set of lazy, thieving beg- 
gars." 

"Why, Harvey," said the peer, with a complacent smile, "you 
do not seem fond of these gipsies, I think." 

"I fond of them, my Lord!" said the man. "No, no! I owe 
them an old grudge, which I have long thought to pay. One of 
them nearly killed me once when I was a younker, now near 
twenty years ago; just for being a little over civil to one of their 
women. I might have had my revenge at the time ; but I was weak 
and sick with the bruises, and I was spoony enough to let him get 
off: but he'll not do so again if I catch hold of him." 

"But pray, Harvey," said the peer, "how do you propose to 
obtain such information in regard to when and where these men 
are to be caught— for they must be caughtin the fact, remark- 
as to enable you to seize them with any certainty? Do you know 
any of their gang personally?'*' 

"Not I, my Lord, replied the man ; "but, do ydU see, my Lord, 
I know a man up in the village, called Harry Saxon, who hears a 
good deal about all those sorts of people, and I will get him just 
to put it into their heads to — " • 

"Hush, hush, Harvey," interrupted the nobleman, but not in 
such a tone as to express much disapprobation. "Do not tell me 
what you intend to do, but merelV how you are to learn when and 
where to catch them." 

"Why A^ will tell me all that, to be sure, my Lord," replied the 
keeper. "He's a good sort of man, and won't disoblige me I'll 
warrant." ' 

"And pray what is his usual occupation?" demanded the peer 
in a casual way. ^ 

"Oh, he sells venison to the dealers in London," replied the 
keeper ; and then suddenly perceiving that he was on the edse of a 
precipice, he added, "That is, when any of the gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood want to kill off some of their bucks he buys them 
and sends them up to London. I have heard, too," he continued 
seeing that his lord listened with an unmoved countenance as if to 
something of course, — "I have heard too, that he sends up many 
a good brace of partridges, and many a pheasant, and a hare • but 
he IS a good sort of man upon the whole; and when he knows a 
keeper, like, he will not let the people poach and that upon the 
grounds that he keeps, and that's what makes us have so much 
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game here. Ill warrant the game is better preserved here than 
any where else in the country." 

The peer made no observations upon these disjointed pieces of 
information; but in his own mind concluded, and not without 
reason, that his keeper was a very great scoundrel. He took care 
however, neither by word, look, or action, to suffer the man he was 
making use of to perceive what sort of a character he was esta- 
blishing in his ©pinion ; being fully resolved in his own mind 
however, to discharge him as soon after he had served the present 
purpose as might be found convenient. 

Deceit, like every other art, has been wonderfully perfected and 
refined since first it took its origin in the rude, uncultivated human 
breast. There can be no doubt whatever that when one man en- 
tertains an opinion which he wishes to conceal from another the 
first natural effort of mind would be to tell him the direct contrarv • 
and much refinement and experience in the art must have been 
acquired before the necessity was ascertained of doing things more 
delicately, and implying, rather than saying, that one believes an- 
other to bean honest man when one is sure he is a great rogue' 
As the world proceeded, however, and the liberal science of 
deceit became so thoroughly studied as to force one, with very few 
exceptions, to say, as said the Psalmist, "All men are liars," a new 
refinement was introduced, and it became necessary to know when 
to cover one's own opinion by a skilful implication of the reverse 
When, returning to the original and simple mode, in plain terms 
to announce the direct contrary of what one feels, and to deceive 
the most thoroughly by the appearance of the utmost candour. 

In the present instance Lord Dewry chose the latter means and 
ended the conversation with the teeper by saying, "Well, Harvey 
well ! I believe you are a very honest fellow. There are ten gui- 
neas for you to give the men you are obliged to employ, — an earn- 
est of their reward ; and, if you succeed in catching these gipsies 
so as to convict them either of deer-stealing or aggravated poaching* 
you may count upon fifty guineas and my favour, besides having all 
your i(ma/?rf^ expences paid." 

The man made a low bow, though he did not understand at all 
vvhat bond fide meant; and the peer, with a slow step, walked to 
his carriage. The old man and woman who kept the house fol- 
lowed half a step behind, troubling him all the way by questions 
concerning the superintendence of the place, in regard to which 
their directions had been full and explicit years before, but by 
redemanding which they meant, as usual on such occasions, to 
insinuate a justification of their late negligence, implying that if 
they had been properly instructed they would have behaved better. 
Short and severe were the replies of the Baron; and when the 
carriage door was at length closed, and the vehicle rolled away 
he sunk into thought feeling, that at least one part of his plan was 
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in a fdir way for cxecvticm, biu feeUng, likewise, deep^ deep hl 
his heart's core, the melancholy coavictioa — not the less poig- 
nant because be strove not to see it — that one criiuye was lash- 
ing him on with a fiery scoarge to the ccManniiasion of many more. 

Tlie house he had just visited, aad the seeane^ through which he 
was passing, had not been withoui tbar effecL They had recalled 
to bis mind his broAher, whe had thieare lived so long the object oC 
his envy, and now of his deep regret. That biFOVber's virtues^ hia 
kindness, his wAAe generosity, tried h) tlie very inmost by hia 
excessess and demands, oftea, often returned reproachfully to hia 
mind. All the good iffectioBate acts which had seemed as uotfaing 
while his own passioaeand interests existed in opposition, and 
while his brother Hfved, had been estimated with terrible exaetaess 
as soon as his own hand had placed the impaasable barrier 4d 
death between tfa^n ; andllie sight of tt^c house now, as ii; always 
did, recalled every memory that coiild aggmvate remorse, and stir 
iiMo an intenser blaee the unqiKnchable lire that burned his heart. 
There, too, lie had hinisell been educated from infancy to ntaa- 
hood; over tk)se lawns and walks he had played in the guileless 
innocence of youth ; under those trees he had sat a thousand times 
with the dead, in the sweet and bapeM summer days of boyhood. 
Their arms clasped round each ettier's necks, they had wandered, 
in their hours of play, throfi^ the calm green shades of the p^k, or 
sat beneath the stately oak, veaduig some lig^btedr book than tbatap* 
pointed for their daily studies. Ete remenbered it all well -y ajad 
many an Individual day, tno^ would eome forward from the crowd 
of early memories, and staawl before hiseyes,. bright ^d distinct^ as 
if it wei^e hardly yet nuoAered willi the past. Ue could call back 
even the feelin^s.of those times^ tke noble ai^di^nauisiasticglow of 
their bosoms whidt they had read togelb&r sowie gpeat actions, some 
generous self^evotioii, ^sonie pious acji of friendsh^|,some deed 
of mighty patriotisnL ^ and how, what h^ those feelings became ? 
In his brother tliey were extdnctin death, or, ratl^er, Verifying him 
in a brighter work! $ and with hiflK himself theywerebua: naemuofies — 
with him it was the feelings that were dead whUe he himself lived 
but to remember them. Nor was Us a faearl to scoff ajt their me- 
mory as some nnen might have done. Perba^ indeed, h^d Us 
Climes been lighter— 'bad they but readied thiC grade of vices — 
had they been of that cfaaraoter which main's bUnd selfishness can 
dress up in ether garbs, and cover beneath a light robe of wit, or 
of what we call philosophy, he mig^t have sneered at the sweet 
and innocent days that forced themselves upon his recollection, 
and have parried all that was painful in them by a jest. £ux the 
terrible, irrevocable, awful deed that be had committed had been 
weighty enough jDot only to break tiie elastic spring of gaiety in 
his heart fbr ever^ but to leave those sweet early hours of guileless 
happiness and noble feding wbidi still flauered him with the 
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thought that he had not always been base, or (aniel, or depraved, 
the least painful of all that series of painful things whereof his 
memory was alone composed. And yet remorse mingled its poison 
even with tbem^ and perhaps rendered the agony they produced on 
the present occasion more poignant, because on 'that point his 
heart was not hardened to the lash. 

He ca&tthe memories from him as the vehicle rolled on, for he 
found not only that they were painful, but that other thoughts of 
the imperious present must have way ; and that though he trusted, 
by a new crime, to remove some part of the danger of his situation, 
yet that it was necessary to contemplate his position in every point 
ai view, in order to guard against all that might happen. But 
here, perhaps, his feelings were even less enviable than those from 
which he turned. Personal danger, not abstract and distinct, but 
accompanied by shame, and scorn, and detection, was the first 
image that presented itself to his mind . To meet the hatred and 
conteBjq^^t of the whole world, to be exposed in a court of justice, 
and on a public scaffold to be pointed and hooted at by the rude 

Eopulace, to be called the fratricide, the murderer, to undergo the 
errors of imprisonment, suspense, trial, condemnation, and exe- 
cution, and to plunge, loaded with a brother's blood and many ano- 
ther sin, into the wide, dim, terrible hereafter, — such were the only 
objects of bis anticipation if his present schemes should fail. 

J)ior was it at all strange that he should feel them now much 
more poignantly than at the time which immediately followed his 
brother's death, though, perhaps, the years which had elapsed 
might have rendered his safety less in danger now than then. But 
at that period he had little time to reflect; and his whole mind had 
been occupied in acting. He had seen and felt the immediate peril, 
and had apprehended many a vague horror ^ but imagination had 
not time to act — she had not had time to call up and particularise, 
as she had since done, with terrible minuteness, all the awful and 
agonising scenes that await the detected murderer. 

As he leaned back in his carriage, and with closed eyes thought 
of all the past and all the future, the mingling emotions that agitated 
his breast were dreadful indeed. Bitter, bitter remorse —strong, 
lasting, nevernsleeping remorse — was, for the moment, para- 
mount } and could he have seen any way of avoiding shame and 
death but by new evil, he would have resigned much, he would 
have resigned all, to follow it. But there was no means before him 
of escaping all the horrors that threatened, but either to destroy 
those be feared, or to destroy himself— he had but the choice of two 
^reat crimes ; and the terrors of the endless future, aggravated by 
the condemnation of self-destruction, were too great for him to 
think of attempting his own life. As we have before said, it was 
not that he feared death ; for often in his moods of deepest despon- 
dency he tbou(|ht that if some one were to take away his life, ashe had 

12. 
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taken that of his brother, it might be received, together with his^ 
long remorse, as some atonement for the past ; but he feared to make 
it his own act, and to double, instead of diminishing, the load upon' 
his own head : and in the desperate choice which was before him her 
yielded to the common weakness of human nature, and chose that 
crime of which punishment was most remote. 

Such were some of the emotions which agitated his mind as the 
carriage rolled on towards his usual residence ; but still the pic- 
ture of them is but faint ancy imperfect, as every picture of agitated 
feelings must be. There were a thousand shades that escape the 
pen, a thousand sudden changes for which it would be difficult to 
account. Nevertheless, it must not be supposed that this varying, 
and uncertain mood was the general state of his mind, when na 
outward circumstance had served to awaken antagonist feelings. 
On the contrary, he was generally firm in his despair, with re- 
morse for the predominant tone of his whole sensations ; but at the 
same time, with a stem determination to hold all that for which he 
had paid so deep a price, and to defend his own safety at any risk. 
It was only when some association, connected with other days, 
touched a tenderer point in his heart, and roused some better 
feeling from their sleep of years, that the winds and the tempests 
dashed against the dark dwelling-place of his spirit, and threatened 
to level it with its foundation in the sand. The mood seldom lasted 
loYig, however, and, indeed, could not have done so without dri- 
ving him to frenzy ; and now as he came within sight of the plan- 
tations that skirted his other property, he put on a firmer frame of 
mind, cast doubt, and fear, and hesitation behind him, and called 
up those powers of quick, decisive thought, and vigorous action, 
which had often, in former days, carried him through many a scene 
of difficulty and danger. 

"I have been as weak as a child," he said, when he looked back 
on all the feelings to which he had given way, — "I have been as 
weak as a child ; and that at a moment when I most need manly 
firmness: but it is past, and I will not easily forget myself again !" 

On the next day but one, at a very early hour, Lord Dowry again 
drove over to Dimden, and had the pleasure of learning, by impli- 
cations and hints from his head park-keeper, that the plan whicl^ 
had been shadowed out for entangling the gipsies was in a fair way 
for execution ; and yet his spirit was ill at rest, for he felt that his 
plan was an imperfect one, and that at a thousand points it might 
fail. The gipsies might be too wary ; and at all events Pharold 
was not likely to take part himself in such a scheme. If his com- 
panions were implicated,' and he were to escape, the natural con- 
sequence would be, that his roused-up vengeance would take the 
ready means of sating itself by betraying the fearful secret that be 
possessed ; and thus the attempt to remove him would bring about, 
more certainly, the danger that was apprehended. Yet what could 
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.he do ? the peer asked himself. If he could add one other link to 
4he chain in which he had sought to entangle the gipsy, it might ren- 
der it complete, and prevent the possibility of escape; but what 
was that link to be ? He could not tell, and yet it served him as 
food for stem and eager meditation as the carriage bore him rapidly 
Jiome again, after having satisfied himself that his scheme, as far as 
it went, was already in progress towards its completion. 

As he drove up to the door of the house, he remarked that one 
of his grooms was walking a hard ridden horse up and down upon 
the gravel, while the dirty condition of the animal bespoke a long 
journey. As such sights, however, were not at all uncommon, and 
the horse might belong to the steward or to some stranger come on 
a visit of curiosity to the house, it excited but little notice on the 
part of the peer, who was entering without enquiry, when one of 
the servants informed him that a gentleman was waiting his Lord- 
ship's return in the small library. Lord Dowry turned a little pale ; 
for there was a consciousness of danger and uf the uncertainty of his 
condition at the heart of the peer, that caused the blood to forsake 
his cheek at any announcement of a visit, the import of which 
lie did not know. He rebuked the servant, however, for admitting 
any one to wait for him during his absence ; and ordered him never 
to do so again, adding, that when he expected or wished to see any 
one, he would always give intimation of his will. 

The servant excused himself on account of the stranger's pressing 
and determined manner, motives which did not in the least recon- 
cile the peer to his admission ; but without any farther appearance 
of distrust he walked with slow and stately steps to the library, and 
throwing open the door advanced towards a table, determined not 
to afford his unwished-lor guest a pretext for sitting down by even 
approaching a chair himself. 

The stranger's person merits some slight description, and even a 
more detailed account of his clothing than is required on ordinary 
occasions. He was a man, perhaps, four or five years younger than 
the peer himself, thin, light, active, with a twinkling grey eye, 
somewhat too full of moisture, and a number of those long radiating 
wrinkles, which, I believe, are called crows' feet, decorating the 
comers of the eyelids. His general complexion was white, of that 
dry and somewhat withered appearance which long habits of dis- 
sipation leave behind, when dissipation is not combined with dmnk- 
enness. In every glance there was a quick, sharp, prying expres- 
sion, joined to a somewhat subservient smile, which was strangely 
enough displayed upon a cast of countenance the natural expression 
of which was pertinacious effrontery. 

His dress was well worn, and had not, apparently, been formed, 
originally, of any very costly materials ; but it had, withal, a smart 
cut, and a smart look, which prevented the eye from detecting 
either the long services it had rendered^ or the coarseness of the 
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Stuff. It was of a rather anomalous description too, consisting of 
what was then called a maronc frock with a siher lace, a pair of 
buckskin breeches for riding in, thunder and lightning silk stoefcf" 
ings, just showing their junction with the breeches above, and a 
pair of heavy boots ; while ruffles, and a frill of that species of lace 
which, seeming all dams together, admits the most frequently of 
being mended, decorated his wrists and his bosom. 

Lord Dowry gazed at htm as he rose from the chair in which he 
had been sitting with a look which, if it did not absolutely express 
the stare of utter strangeness, had very few signs of recognition hi 
it. But the other was neither to be abashed nor discomposed •, and 
his manners, which were those of a gentleman, softened dovm a 
good deal of the effrontery which his demeanour displayed. Had 
he not been a gentleman, and in the hubit of mingling with gemle* 
men, his determined impudence would have been insufferabte ; 
and even as things were, that impudence, together with a ceitaia 
affected swagger in tone and language, which was very generally 
assumed by the puppies of the day, and which the visiter carica- 
tured, were quite sufficiently annoying, especially to such a man as 
Lord Dowry. Conceiving at once that the peer was not peculiarly 
delighted with his visit, the stranger advanced round the table, 
and with a low bow addressed him ere fee had time to speak. 

** I perceive,'' he said, '^that the lapse of time which has oc- 
curred since we met, together with the accession of well-deserved 
fortunes and dignities, and the cares consequent thereupon, has 
obliterated from your me;iiory, my Lord, the person of a former 
friend. I must, therefore,'announce myself as Sir Roger Millington.^ 

The peer bowed haughtily. *' I once," he said, '* had some ac^ 
quaintance with a person of that name ; but as you say, sir, the 
lapse of time has been so great since we have h<id any commoiii- 
nation with each other, that certainly I did not expect it to be so 
suddenly renewed, and far less to be favoured with an unannounced 
visit at a time which, perhaps, may not be the most convement.** 

*' My Lord," replied his companion, unrebuffcd, "I am happy 
10 find that your Lordship's memory extends to our accquaintance 
at least ; and to refresh it in regard to the degree of the acqujrin- 
tance, I think I could show you some letters in your Lordship*s 
hand beginning , some * My dear friend !' some, *My dear Milling- 
ton I' some, 'Damn it, my dear Millington!' with an elegant variety 
in the terms, whereby your Lordship was kind enough to express 
your friendship for your humble servant." 

Lord Dowry coloured highly, between anger and shame ; but he 
did not feel at all the more disposed to receive Sir Roger Millington 
kindly on account of these proofs of their former intimacy. He 
had not forgotten, any more than his visiter, that they had once 
keen choice companions in both the elegant and inelegant debau- 
dieries of a London life : but a great change in staiaiion, and a 



total change in feelings, had made the peer as desirous of forgetting 
the past as the other was of recalling it ; and he hated him in pro- 
portion as he felt himself thwarted. Sir Roger MilHngton, however, 
had calculated his game with the utmost nicety ; and the moment 
he perceived that the idea of their former friendship annoyed his 
noble host, he comprehended at once that nothing was to be ob- 
tained by gentler means, and determined, therefore, if possible, to 
force him to the object towards which he could not lead him. 
Such had been his motive in the somewhat pointed and galling 
nanner m which he had repeated soi»e of Lord Dewry's former 
expressions of regard, and he was not a little gratified to see the 
Ci^our rise in his cheek as he spoke. 

Lowi Dewry's reply, however, which immediately followed, was 
fiot qn^'te so much to his taste ; for the peer also played his part 
skiHuHy ; and though, in reality, as angry as Sir Roger desired, he 
concealed his anger, and replied in the same cold, haughty tone. 
*^* Yo«i recall to aae, sir,'* h« said, ''days of which I am heartily 
ashamed, scenes of which we have netiher of us reason to be proud, 
and expressiofflifi which I greatly wish could be retracted." 

'' I am sorry, as your Lordship wishes it, that such a thing is not 
possible,'' answered the persevering . Sir Roger; '*but I think, if 
you will takie a few momenlsto consider., your Lordship may find 
reason to change some of your sentiments. I may have become an 
altered man as wdi as Lord Dewry; and if so, his Lordship will 
have no cause to hale or shun an ©Id friend, because he once fol- 
lowed in a course which his Lordship led, and has since followed in 
his repentance. I hear that a mutual friend of your Lordship's 
and my own is coming to England sooii^ if not already on his way 
from America, — I meaai Sir William Ryder ; and I should be sorry 
to have to tell him, on his return, that your Lordship casts off your 
old acquaifitauces. You had feetter consider of it, my Lord." 

^'I shall consider nothing, sir," replied the peer, "except ihat 
my time is too valuable to be wasted in idle (fiscoursc, which can 
ead in notiiing ; and, therefore, I kave the honour of wishing you 
good morning." Thus saying he staod for the space of a minute 
and a lialf, expecting Sir Roger to leave the room ; but being dis- 
appointed, he hiraseif turned upon hts heel, with a curling lip 
and a flasdiing eye, ^»xA qaiUied the library, leaving the. door open 
behind him. 

Sir Roger MiDington silood for a mooMnt or two in soma embar- 
vassment, bet at length impudence and necessity prevailed. "No/' 
cried he ; " no : damn it, it will never do to be beaten when one 
has resolved on sneh an attack. Cnrse me, if I don't die in the 
breach^ like other heroes. Why, if I cannot raise a hundred or 
two, I'u done, that's clear. No, no : I'll not, stir;" and casting 
himself dow9 into a eftair, he ooolly took up a book, and began to 
Tead. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

"To be teased with such an insolent scoundred at such a mo- 
ment as this ! " thought the peer, as he strode hastily to his usual 
sitting-room : '* it is insufferable ! I have a great mind to order 
the villains that let him in to horsewhip him out again for their 
pains : I believe that they will some day drive me mad amongst 
them!" and stamping his foot upon the ground, as was his 
custom when very angry, he clenched his thin hand as if he would 
have struck the object of his indignation. Suddenly, however, 
stopping in the midst of his passion, he fell into deep thought, 
which kept him standing in the middle of the room for two or 
three minutes; then approaching the bell, he rang it calmly. His 
own valet, whose peculiar province was to attend to that especial 
sitting-room, appeared in less time than ordinary. " Is -the gen- 
tleman who was in the little library gone ? " demanded the peer. 

" No, my Lord, "replied his laconic attendant. 

" I shall dine in the larger room to day," said Lord Dowry ; 
"bid Mr. Scott have the table laid for two, and tell le chef that die 
dinner must be different." 

The man bowed and withdrew ; and the peer, after pausing for a 
single moment where he was, re-ope^ed the door, and proceeded 
through the neighbouring gallery to a vestibule, whence his eye 
could rest upon the door of Uie room in which he had left Sir Roger 
Millington. Here again, however, he paused even for several mi- 
nutes ; and then, raising his head, which had been sunk somewhat 
upon his bosom, he walked on with a calm, dignified step towards 
the room which he had quitted not a quarter of an hour before in 
such great indignation. Sir Roger Millington was seated exactly 
in the chair which had received his person when the peer left him, 
and was deeply, and apparently pleasantly, engaged with the book 
he had taken up. So perfectly comfortable, indeed, did he seem 
to have made himself, that Lord Dowry, notwithstanding strong 
determinations to the contrary — the motives of which will be ex- 
plained immediately — could scarcely refrain from kicking him 
through the glass door into the park. He conquered his passion, 
however ; and , in atone which was very different from that which 
he had used towards the same person a quarter of an hour befcH^i 
but which was still suflSciently guarded by haughty coldness to 
prevent the transition from appearing excessively abrupt, he ad* 
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tlressed his visiter once more. '^ Sir Roger Millington," he said, ^^ I 
am glad to find that you are not gone ; for a little reflection makes 
me regret having treated a former acquaintance somewhat hastily 
but the truth is, your arrival has occurred at a moment when I am 
not only extremely busy, but also when my feelings have been ir- 
ritated and hurt by various occurrences which may in some degree 
have made me forget my courtesy." 

^' Come, come," thought Sir Roger Millington, ^^ matters are 
improving ! some fools would have gone away ashamed or affron- 
ted! There is nothing like knowing when to keep one's ground, 
when to beat a retreat! My Lord," he continued aloud, '^ it gives 
me the greatest pain to think that I have intruded upon you at such 
a moment : but I am quite ready to repair my fault by retiring 1 
only requesting your Lordship to name some hour to-morrow when 
I can have the honour of conversing with you on matters of im* 
portance.i' 

" Of importance to yourself or to me, Sir Roger?" demanded 
the peer, forcing a half smile ; though there had been something in 
ihe pertinacity with which his visiter had held his ground that 
made him almost apprehend that these matters of importance might 
refer, in some unpleasant manner, to himself. 

Had Sir Roger Millington had the slightest means whatever of 
showing that the matters of which he had to speak were in any de- 
gree relative to the peer, he would have ventured the assertion that 
they were of importance to him ; but as he had not, he judged it ex- 
pedient to be candid in the more placable mood which his doble 
host now displayed, and he accordingly answered, ^^ Of more im- 
portance to myself, my Lord, I am afraid, than to you." 

It was a lucky hit, however ; for this proceeding not only qui- 
eted all Lord Dewry's apprehensions, but also favoured his views 
in other respects. 

^^ I am glad to hear it. Sir Roger,'' replied the Raron ; '^ for, to 
say the truth, I have important business of my own enough upon 
my hands to tire me of it; and I would rather speak upon any one 
else's affairs than have any more of myself. Rut jou must not think 
of leaving the Hall, though I am afraid I must be absent from you a 
considerable part of the day. I shall expect the pleasure of your 
company for a few days, and I wiU order my servant to conduct 
you to your apartments. You must amuse yourself as best you may 
till the evening. Here are books enough, you see, if you have 
turned student ; and if you are still foud of field sports , the 
game-keeper will show you where you may, find plenty of game. 
Use the house as your own, I beg ; but only excuse the master 
of it for a tew hours." 

'^My Lord, your Lordship is too good, too kind," replied his 
companion, bowing low and lower; "but " 

."Oh, I understand," said the peer ; " you have ridden here, and 
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kdve not dreamg nat^rials : luiTer aimd, we wttl cast away oencK 
motty^SirlUiger." 

*'*' But if any one covld be sent oyer 19 tjie village of Barbolm, my 
Lord," said Sir Roger, ^' since your Lordsbip is so very good, Ifaey 
v^uld lind vy vallise at the km." 

^^ Certainly, certainly," said the peer, increasing ia courtesy at 
every response, — " certainly, VFe will see about it directly j' 
asd he rang the bell once or twice with that air of good-will v^ich 
vfas well calculated to wipe away the memory of any foroier cold- 
ness. — ^^ Richard," he said, as soon as a servant appeared, '^ send 
oyer the errand boy on horseback, directly, to Barholm, and bid 
him enquire for the tMags Sir Roger Millington has lelt there at 
the inn. Bid the groom look to Sir Roger's horse, and then come 
here to show him to the Yellow Room. Attend upon him while he 
does me the pleasure of remaining here, and see that every thing 
is supplied properly. — Now, Sir Roger, I must beg you to excuse 
me for a short time ; but I shall have the pleasure of seeing you at 
dinner." 

Sir Roger bowed low : the peer withdrew; and the servant say- 
ing, ^' I will be back in a minute,- sir, to show you to your apar^ 
ments," followed to give the orders he had received to the errand 
boy and the under-groom. 

Sir Roger MiiUngton cast himself back into his chair, mentaily 
declaring, ^^'Pon my soul, he seems a devilish good felk>w, after 
all; somewhat liasty, and hellish proud, but better at bottom than 
he l^ts himself appear. I should not wonder if this card, which, 

by , is the last in my hand, should turn up a trump, after all. 

Egad ! that would be cpieer I " 

Such were his first reflections; and he had not time to proceed 
nmch beyond them, when the servant re-appeared, and begged 
him to follow. The visiter immediately complied; amd walfciag 
through a suite of handsome rooms, where gold lace, and damask, 
and pictures, and cabinets, and brass, and tortoiseshell, and mar^ 
ble comboned to form a very daezling afisemblage of lumitmre and 
decorations, he was led op a fine flight of stairs to another story, 
whei'e, through corridors scarcely less handsomely garnished than 
the apartments below, he was conducted, nuiimiirii^, ^^ What a 
splendid h<Mise!" to a spacious bednrodm and dressing-room, 
adonaed vrith yellow demask hangings, and supplied vrith eveiy 
thmg at whiffih Iwury had yet arrived in die days whereof vie 
speiak. Here, after aslung his fanlier oommawis, the servant left 
Mm, and Sir Roger Millington tkiww hitfiaeif on one of the sete, 
aslkifig, ^Well, what the devil can the feliiow want? for want 
something he certainly does. However, no matter ; all the better 
Ibr me. Tm the man for his money, wiiailever he virants ; and by 
Jupiter ril take good ea«e not to ifnarrel vfith the sort of bnead and 
Imtter that is to be got la thi« boose." 
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Leavii^ Sir Roger MilHngton to speculate upon s«ch Tery n»- 
taral propositions, we may as well follow the po«r once more to 
bis private room, and endeavour to ascertain the canse of a change 
in his demeanour towards the poor knight, which had been, as we 
have seen, no less sudden than complete. 

No sooner had he entered the chamber than he closed the door 
and bolted it, approached a small iron chest which stood rivetted 
to the floor and to the wall ; and, opening it with a key which was 
attached to a strong gold chain round his neck, he folded his arms 
upon his breast, and gazed in for a moment, biting his lip and strain-* 
ing bis eye as if it required no small powers of self-command to 
proceed any farther. He then drew forth a large holster pistol 
richly embossed vrith silver — the fellow to that which had been 
placed in the hands of Edward de Vaux by the gipsy Pharold — and 
held it for a time in his hand, with his eyes not fixed upon it, but 
upon some far object in the distant landscape, which, nevertheless^ 
he saw not in the least; for the intensity of the mind's occupation 
at that moment had broken for the time the connection between the 
intellectnal soul and her servants, the corporeal senses ; so that his 
eye was as blind to the things on which it was fixed as if it had been 
seared by lightning. His thoughts were far away — in other years, 
and in other scenes ; and as he laid the weapon down upon a chair 
beside him he murmured, ^^ It must have fallen into the river, or it 
would have been found with the hat." 

He then sought for a moment amongst some papers, from which 
he selected one *, and replacing every thing in the chest as it had 
been before^ turned to the table and gazed upon the sheet, which 
seemed alone filled with memoranda of dates and numbers that cer- 
tainly could possess no meaning to any eye but his own. To him, 
however, their import seemed ofgreat consequence; for again and 
again he studied them; and ever and anon the contemplation would 
plunge him into deep fits of thought, from which he only roused him- 
self again to gaze upon the figures as before. 

**It will do," he said at length, *' it will do-, but I must take care 
of vHiatlam about. Yet of this Roger Millington there is no fear. 
He would at anv time of his life have condemned his own soul for 
gold, and now he seems beggared and wretched enough. The other 
people can offer him nothing : I can offer him ease and luxury ; and 
he will not only have no temptation to betray me, but every induce- 
ment to keep my secret till the grave closes over us both. And 
yet," he added thoughttVifly, — " aaid yet I must not put it in his power 
ever to annoy me hereafter. He must rest in ray po^^er rather 
*an I in his. Yet if we can silence this Pharold for ever all real 
danger will be past ; and I nrast risk something— I must risk much, 
for that object." 

Such were some of the thoughts which passed through the mind 
of Lord Dowry ; nor were his eonctusions formed upon a very 
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wrong, estimate of the character of his present visiter. The better 
qualities of Sir Roger JVIillington were few.. The best of them was 
personal courage, or rather that total thoughtlessness in regard to 
death, and what is to follow death, which in many men supplies 
the place of a nobler principle. He had always, too, been what is 
called generous : and he did, indeed, possess that curious combina- 
tion of qualities which makes a man pillage and ruin the father of 
a family, and thus bring want, destruction, and desolation upon a 
whole household, while at the same time he is willing, on every 
occasion, to share the ill-gotten wealth of the moment with any one 
who needs it. His generosity, however, still more displayed itself 
dn wasting, amongst debauchees like himself, whatever he possessed, 
and thinking no means ignoble to dissipate what he had thought no 
means dishonourable to obtain. 

Bom of a good family, introduced early into the best society, and 
placed as a military man, in a situation which should have acted 
rather to strengthen honourable principles than to lead him from 
them, he had at first, so long as the actual war lasted, gained some 
x;redit and renown as a soldier ; but no sooner had a peace suc- 
ceeded than various gamblimg transactions, of a somewhat doubtful 
character, rendered it expedient that he should quit the ser- 
vice. This he was permitted to do without disgrace ; but from 
that hour his progress had been downwards in fortune and 
society. He had first mingled with gentlemen upon equal terms ; 
and during the greater part of his acquaintance with Lord Dewry 
had kept himself on the same footing with his companions, by keep- 
ing up the same expenses, and by indulging the same vices. He 
was often very successful at play; and, though it was reported 
that his scruples were not very glSeat in regard to the experience 
x>r the sobriety of those with whom he sat down, as his winnings 
enabled him, generally, to live in luxury and splendour^ there 
were few found to object to the means of acquirement. He some- 
times lost, however; and, as on one or two occasions his losses had 
been to persons of greater wealth than courage, he was said to have 
discharged his debt by lending the use of his sword in some of the 
numerous disputes which vice and debauchery entail upon their 
disciples. 

All these things were suspected; but still Sir Roger Millingtonwas 
not, on that account, shut out from society. Some people merely 
thought that in him they knew where to find a serviceable man 
when they wanted such a thing ; and others did not choose to quar- 
rel with one who was in better repute at the Park or the back of 
Montague House, the two great resorts of duellists in that day, than 
in St. James's Street. Gambling, however, is always a losing 
trade; and, by slow degrees, and with many a brief revival of fo]*- 
tune. Sir Roger Millington was forced down lower and lower in tire 
ficale of reputation and estate. It must be a very honourable spir 
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lit, indeed, that poverty renders more scrupulous ; and such was 
certainly not the case with Sir Roger Millin^ou. The means of 
obtaining money seemed to him all honourable if they led him not 
to Tyburn ; and, at length, he would fight with or for any man, for 
avery trifling consideration. By this trade, varied, where he found 
it necessary, by sycophancy or by impudence, he contrived for 
some time to keep himself up, till at length some one of his adver- 
sarfes, more wise than the rest, took courage to refuse to cross 
swords with a bully and a sharper, horsewhipped Sir Roger when 
he posted him, fought and wounded the first man of honour that 
looked cold on him for his conduct, and left Sir Roger Millington^ 
no resource but to quit the circles in which he had been formerly- 
received. 

These circumstances had occurred about two years before the*^ 
knight's visit to Lord Dewry ; and it would be more painful and dis- 
gusting than amusing or instructive to follow him through the 
shifts and turnings of the succeeding months. At length the happy 
thought struck him which we have seen him execute ; and with a 
horse, the last of a once splendid stud, a valiise, containing all that 
remained of his wardrobe, three guineas, and some silver in his 
purse, a vast stock of impudence, and a packet of the peer's old 
letters, he set out'to see whether he could wring any thing either 
from the weakness or kindness of Lord Dewry, from whom he 
had won, in former days, many a sum, which he now sighed tc 
think upon. . 

He came, as we seen, at the very moment when the assistance or 
such a person as himself, who was not in the least scrupulous either 
in regard to oaths or dangers, was likely to prove most serviceable 
to the peer, provided that any bonds could be invented, so close 
and clinging as to restrain a man who had never yet been bound by 
any principles of religion, morality, or honour. On their meeting 
the uses to which he might be put had not at first struck Lord Dewry, 
and he had given way to his character : but the last words of Sir 
Roger Millington, concerning Sir William Ryder, had struck a 
chord of association which soon awoke other ideas ; and before the 
peer had reached his own room he had seen and comprehended the 
variety of services which Sir Roger might render him. 

Thought, however, was required, both to arrange and give a 
tangible form to plans which were yet vague and undefined ; and to 
devise means of so guarding against the very agent he was about 
to employ as not to fall into a new danger in striving to escape an 
old one. Men who have involved themselves in the dark work of 
crime, like those employed in forging red-hot iron, are obliged to 
touch the objects of their labour with tools of steel, lest they 
should bum themselves with the bolts they forge. After much 
thought, however, Lord Dewry believed that he saw means of ren- 
dering Sir Roger Millington not only obedient to his every wish^ 
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but faithful alaa; and though the plans in which he was to be em^ 
ployed^ of course required long and intense consideration, the new 
views that opened before the peev gave him so much comfort that 
he heard the dressing-beU ring, long beSore be had expected it, 
witboat any feelings but those ^renewed security and anticipated 
tpiumph over those who had before caused him so mneh doubt and 
apfHreben^n. 

Sow Lord Dowry was a shrewd and strong-^minded man, who, 
asifiv as-a violent and proud disposition, and very uncontrollable 
pttsaionft, woi^d let him, generally acted upon a regularly-arranged 
and w€l^<sonsidered system in every thing he nndertook : but it is 
eitraopdtnary how often a man acts upon system without knowing 
it ; for, after all, as before said, we are but mere puppets, body 
ashd n^iipMl, in the bands of our desires. Lord Dewry had ordered 
the beggared and threadbare Sir fioger MilUngton to be taken to 
one of the most splendid apartments in his ^lendid house ; he had 
ordered such an intimation to be given to the cook as would place 
iq)on the table a rich and luxurious repast ; he had directed that 
r€q[>astto be spread in a room full of magnificence; and now he 
dressed hunself with scrupulous care^and elegance, without at all 
beiog aware that it was all part of a system to re-awaken in the 
bosom of the penniless knight that thirst for luxxiry and ease, 
which would render him most willingly and eagerly the tool of 
him who could bestow it. So it was, however ; and though pride 
had her word too, and told his Lordship that such display would 
make his visiter more humble and respectful, yet the principal 
object wa3 to show him how many pleasant and desirable things 
might be obtained, by being the very humble and most devoted 
j^ervant of the noble Lord. 

Bad Lprd Dowry sat and calculated for an hour what system was 
most' likely to produee the desired effect upon a man of the pecu^ 
liar, ipental and bodUy idiosyncrasy of Sir Roger Millington, he 
eouM,net'b«^e more happily adapl^ his actions to the ciremn^ 
stances. In his high and plumy days of fortune^ Sir Roger 
Millington had learned to love and delight in every good thing of 
th^, earth that we inhabit, and in his day's of debasement and poverty 
he had equally learned to admire and bow down to, in others, the 
possession of those things which had given him so much* pleasure 
wh^n he possessed them himself. The soft tread of the Titrkey 
ef^rpets, the sight of damask, and lace, and or*moIu, an accidental 
whiff of the distant kitchen, as h^ passed the top of a back stair- 
^sej — a whiff faint and fragrant as if it came from ^^ the spice 
^lapuds in the south, " -^ the very feel of the sofa on which he sat, 
were all so many arguments in favour of any plan, action, or idea 
^hiQb Lord Dewry could possibly suj^st $ and when, after having 
recfiived his goods and chattels from the village, selected the best 
of bis wardr^, wd made himseU fookt as he oould do, perji^y, 



genttenunly, he descended to tJie drawiiig-rooiQ^ it ^as with an 
impression of the greatest pofisibie respect and a.dmiration for the 
talents, sentiments, feelings, thoughts, and virtues of his nohle 
entertainer. 

He was almost immediately joined by the peer, who was sur* 
prised but not sorry to see his guest look so much like a gentleman,- 
for thovgh he sincerely desired that he should be such at heart, as 
to do his unscrupulous bidding unscrupulously, yet he was quite 
willing to have hira such, in appearance, as would excite neither 
w^mder'nor animadversion. 

Easty as the peer was by nature, and eager as he was in the 
present instanice, he had acquired sufficient command over himself 
to reserve any more open communication with Sir Roger till a more 
proper moment ^ although, had he given way to the impulse of his 
owm heart, he would have entered upon the business which occu- 
pied his thoughts at once. But he felt what an advantage such a 
course of action would confer upon his guest.; and, therefore^ 
without showing the slightest baste or impatience, he spoke a mo- 
ment or two upon the weather, and the sate of the nation, and the 
alarming increase, of crime in the metropolis, and several other 
things, about which he cared not in the least, and then turned to 
some of the pictures that hung upon the wails, expatiating upon 
their various merits with as much learning as a connoisseur, and 
as much taste as an Agar Ellis. ^^ Yes," he said, '^ that is a very 
fine picture, though not so valuable as it looks. It is by one of 
the disciples of Rubens, and artists believe the heads to be by Ru- 
bens himself. But I will show you a real treasure ! ** and ap- 
proaching a smaU panel opposite, covered with two richly-carved 
and gilded doors, he opened them; and drawing a silk curtain 
displaijFed an inner frame containing a Madonna exquisitely paint- 
ed. ^^ That is an wadoubted Correggio," he said; ^' and one of the 
most beautiful pictures that master ever painted. Remark the 
eiiquisite bend of that head, so full of grief and resignation. The 
beauty of the colouring too -— that tear upon the cheek, the faint 
pink of the nostril partaking slightly of the blue of the drapery 
itself, how masterly ! Look here, too, at the hands crossed upon 
the breast ! Did you ever behold such beautiful hands? so small 
and delicate, yet so soft and full ? every thing graceful and light, 
yet every thing full of contour and correctness ! *' 

The doors were thrown open while he still spoke, and dinner 
was announced; nor did Lord Dewry, during the whole course of 
ihQ meal, deviate from the rule he had laid down, of hurrying his 
^communication by neither word nor hint. The dinner itself was 
such as might be expected from his fortune and his habits, — 
abundant, but not loaded, showing every delicacy that wealth 
could, procure, sumI yet taking care that, as in the Palace of the Sun, 
the workmanship should excel the materials. The wines, however. 
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surpassed every thing else 5 and that sort of nectar which is called 
$ec Mlery once again greeted the palate of Sir Roger Millington, 
after many years of tedious interval. Sir Roger blessed the stars 
which had conferred so many good things on a man to whom he 
hoped to render service ; for though he neither eat nor drank to 
excess, he enjoyed to the full, and saw the dessert placed upon 
the table only with the expectation of, at length, hearing how he 
might merit a participation in such blessings in future. 

The best polished crystal, full of the liquid rubies of rich Medoc; 
was set upon the table; and the majestic butler drew oflF after 
the retiring footmen. Lord Dowry recommended the claret; 
and when he saw the glass filled, he opened his approaches 
cautiously. 

" Now, Sir Roger," he said, " we have all the evening before 
us, without fear of interruption ; and though I trust you will give 
me the pleasure of your company some days longer, yet, as you 
spoke of some matter which was of importance to you, it may be 
pleasanter to us both to get rid of the business at once, and devote 
the rest of our time to less weighty aCFairs." 

Sir Roger had not prepared for this way of opening the campaign; 
and he felt some fear that any demand upon the purse of his noble 
host might banish him from a dwelling where he felt himself as 
yet quite comfortable. A moment's thought, however, re-assured 
him; for, both from his general knowledge of the world, and his 
particular knowledge of the peer, he felt very sure that such a 
sudden transition from rudeness to hospitality, as we have hereto- 
fore recorded, could not have taken place without a motive — that 
motive he concluded to be a desire of reaping advantage from some 
of his numerous and pliant abilities ; and he therefore perceived, 
that the policy now was to make a bargain as best he might. All 
this train of argumentation was run over rapidly in his brain, and 
he then replied, "The fact is, my Lord, that some of my old evil 
habits have, as your Lordship may have anticipated, somewhat 
impaired my property, and put me to temporary difficulties. Such 
being the case, and being rather rudely pressed, I bethought me 
of your Lordship's former kindness and liberality ; and came down 
in haste to see whether I could not induce you to favour me with 
the loan of a small sum." 

" A loan ! " exclaimed the peer, raising his eyebrows as if some^ 
thing quite unexpected had broke upon his ear, though there was 
the dawning of a half-suppressed smile, about his lip that contra- 
dicted his tone of surprise, — " a loan ! Ah, I dare say we can 
manage that matter. Sir Roger. But be candid with me ; tell me 
the state of your finances : it shall not injure your views, upoa 
my honour!" 

" Bad enough, my Lord, bad enough ! " replied his companioni 
candidly, and yet shrewdly ; for he began to fancy that candour. 
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would be best : ^^ bad enough, I am sorry to say. I have had a 
sad run against me, and have not been able to get over it." 

" No heavy debts? "said the peer. 

" No, upon my honour, no," replied Sir Roger;" I do not owe 
twenty pounds in the world ; but I find a difficulty in getting one." 

" That was always an extraordinary trait of yours, Miilington," 
said the peer ; " you were never in debt, though you spent a good 
deal, and played high." 

" Because I always paid away my money as fast as I got it," re- 
plied his guest. " As soon as I had a sum any one might have it 
that wanted it, whether a tradesman or a friend ; and as I had 
large sums then," he added, with a sigh, " I was never long in 
debt." 

This was, indeed, partly true of the limes to which he referred; 
as the peer well knew; and the reason for his having few debts, in 
later years, was still more simple, though he mentioned it not — it 
was, that no one would trust him. Lord Dewry, however, seemed 
affected by his reference to old times, and replied, " Well, well, 
Sir Roger, we will not let you be hard pressed any longer. What 
is the sum you at present want?" 

Sir Roger Miilington hesitated between the fear of asking too 
much, and asking too little ; and he would have given the three gui- 
neas that graced his pocket willingly to have found out what service 
was to be demanded of him in return^ that he might shape his re- 
quest accordingly. " It cannot be to fight," bethought; '* the 
fellow used to do all that business for himself, and devilish well 
too! but, however, it must be some pitiful job indeed, if it is not 
worth a couple of hundred. Fll ask fifty more. Why, my Lord,'* 
he said aloud, *^ the fact is, that two hundred and fifty pounds, I 
am afraid, will be requisite." 

" Well, well," said Lord Dewry, who thinking chiefly of Sir 
Roger's former style of living, had calculated upon a demand of 
at least double that amount, — " well, well, that can be managed: 
and upon my honour it shall he managed: but now let us speak a 
little upon other matters." 

' " Now it comes!" thought Sir Roger Miilington ; but the peer 
proceeded: " I have now promised you this sum unconditionally ; 
but if you will explain to me more fully the real and particular 
state of your finances^ perhaps we may strike out something that 
may prove ultimately still more beneficial to you — I mean perma- 
nently beneficial." 

Sir Roger Miilington sat with his eyes wide open, and the inter- 
nal voice of his wonder would have been, could any one have 
heard it, " Why what's the meaning of all this? Is he going to 
turn out really generous after all ? " He had recourse to the claret 
jug, however, which soothed him wonderfully ; and he answered, 
^1 Why, my Lord, as I have already said, the state of my finances 
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h bad — very badl la short, my Lord, there is nothing ivhich youF 
Lordship cau do to mend them, that wUi not be most gratefully 
received by Roger Millington." 

*' We must think of it, Sir Roger 5 we must think of it well,'* re- 
pHed the peer ; ^' and you will find, Sir Roger, that no man will do 
more than I will to remove you from all diiBculties, and put you at 
your ease. The worst point of the whole business is, I am afraid, 
that all I can do for you is but for my own life. My estates are 
$tricily entailed. I live up to my income ; and I am afraid that with 
me would die anything that I could annually do for you.'' 

" May your Lordship live for ever ! " replied Sir Roger, witk 
more sincerity, perhaps, than ever courtier offered such an aspira- 
tion in favour of the kings of the Medes and Persians. '* The truth 
is» my Lord," he continued, '* nothing can be worse than the st*te 
of my present fortunes. I certainly did not doubt being able to 
mend them with a little assistance j but if your Lordship carries 
into execution your kind intentions in my favour,, and mends them 
for me, all I can say is, that you shall fmd one man at least grateful 
in this world ; and I hope also that your Lordship will point out to 
me some means of aiding you in return, for the burden of my ot>li- 
gation to you will be greatly relieved by being able to show my 
zeal in your service." 

" Oh, we will think of that hereafter," said Lord Dewry; " and 
as you are a man of taste and ingenuity, I have no doubt, Sir Roger^ 
m die various changes and alterations which I am making here and 
at Dimden, I have no doubt that we shall be able to find you em* 
ployment of a nature the most agreeable to your feelings, and the 
most suitable to your mind. Nobody need know any thing of the 
pecuniary arrangements between us. You shall always be received 
here as a friend; and the rest of your days may pass in sunshine aad 
enjoyment." 

These were prospects bright indeed to the view of the impove- 
rished knight ; and as he felt that no services on his part would be 
too great or too unscrupulous to merit such reward^ he very plainly 
gave his noble entertainer to understand that such was the casej^. 
and explained to him how willing he would be to undertake any 
task he chose to impose. This was the plainest speaking which had 
been held during the evening ; and the peer was not sorry that it 
had come on the part of his guest, for het was anxious now to arrive 
at the point, and yet he decidedly wished that the way might be 
smoothed for him. He smiled most graciously, therefore, as he 
replied, " Well, well. Sir Roger, your offers shall soon be put to 
the proof. I have upon my hands, at the present moment, some 
business which is very difficult to manage ; and as I know you to be 
both firm and skilful, I wUI request your assistance in it But re*- 
member, I beg, that my object^ as I shall explain to you immedi* 
ately^ is perfectly just and upright^ and although the business vmnts 
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a little shrewd managemeni, yet it is one in which you may engage 
coDscieatiously." 

^'I doubt it not, my Lord, I doubt it not," replied Sir Rogar, 
who, perhaps, in all the variety of human actions, would have 
found very few in which, under hift present circumstances, be 
would not have engaged quite conscientiously, — ^' I doubt it not, 
my Lord, pray proceed." 

"Oh, it is a long story," answered the Baron ; *'and before wc 
proceed to that, let me ask you. Sir Roger, if you remember, with 
any degree of accuracy, the transactions which took place between 
you and me and Sir Willian Ryder in regard to a large sum of 
money that we lost to you in the year 17 — ?" 

" Perfectly, most perfectly, my Lord," replied Sir Roger. *^My 
memory never fails on such points; I could swear to every fact." 

"Then do you remember," said the peer, "receiving a note 
from me on the eighteenth of May, telling you, that if you would 
wait another week, I would pay you the whole sum at once, as my 
brother would be able by that time, to call in money to lend me, 
and do you remember your coming to me the same evenli^ to say 
that you were quite willing to wait, and our goiaag out together to 
a party?" 

"I remember it all accurately, my Lord," replied the poor 
knight, to whom the recollection of days when the proud man be« 
fore whom he now sat had been his debtor and his humble ser- 
vant was loo gratifying tabe easily forgotten, — " I remember it alt 
well — every particular ^ but you are mistaken in the date, my 
Lord. It was the nineteenth, not the eighteenth, of May." 

" No, no, it is you who are mistaken. Sir Roger, " replied 
the peer with a meaning smile. " It was the e^hteentb, I can as-^ 
siure you." 

Sir Roger did iK>t comprehend* " Indeed, my Lord," he re* 
plied, " it wafr the nineteenth; I remember it from many circum- 
stances. On that very morning the great bel had come off between 
Colonel Hammerstone and the Nailer^ and " 

"Nay, nay, I am positive," said the pe^, " from circumstances 
that I cannot forget either. It was the eighteenth day of May, in 
the year 1 7 — " 

" But, my Lord, I have your Lordship's own note," said Sir Ro- 
ger, persevering. 

" Have you so?' cried the peer ^ " I wish you would be so kiadi 
as to let me see it«" 

"Certainly, my Lord, .Iwill bring it in a moment," said Sir Ro- 
ger 'f and rising from U» chair he left the room in order to bring 
the paper to which be referred. While he wa» gone Lord Dowry 
s^ silent and stern, with his band over bis eyes and the uf^r 
part of his foee ^ but his lips, which were useavered, moired as if 
he were sj^eakiag, aad tte workup ot tbe nraaeleft of bis eheete 
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seemed to indicate that he was in bodily pain. As soon as his 
guest returned, however, he withdrew his hand, and all was clear 
and smiling, except, perhaps, a slight conti'action of the brow, and 
an anxious intensity of gaze in his eye, which had both become 
habitual. Sir Roger Millington resumed his place ; and laying 
down upon the table a bundle of papers which he carried, he se- 
lected one, and presented it to the peer, saying, "There, my Lord, 
is the note." 

Lord Dewry received it calmly, not only because he knew the 
contents exactly as well as Roger Millington, but because he felt 
perfectly satisfied that Sir Roger himself was secured — bound hand 
and foot his slave, by promises and expectations which no one else 
had the power or the necessity of holding out to him. The paper, 
though it bore the marks of age in the yellow hue of its complexion, 
and the paleness of the ink, was in other respects well preserved ; 
and the peer, unfolding it, perused it attentively, and still held it 
in his hand when he had done. 

** I see, Sir Roger," he said, " that you are correct as far as the 
dating of this note goes ; but at the same time I can assure you, I 
must have dated it wrong at the time by some unfortunate mistake, 
which mistake, by an unpleasant concatenation of circumstances, 
might prove of the greatest disadvantage to me at present, and 
might even deprive me of the power of assisting you in the way that 
I am so desirous of doing." 

The master key of self-interest instantly unlocked the door of Sir 
Roger Miliington's understanding ; and he now saw that some very 
strong motive must influence the peer in wishing to prove that the 
letter was written on a different day from that on which it was 
dated. He consequently determined at once that it should be 
written on any day whatsoever that his Lordship thought fit ; but 
at the same time , having a due regard to the friable nature ef pro- 
mises, he extremely desired to make himself master of his noble 
friend's secret views, in order to have some check upon him here- 
after. " Indeed, my Lord," he replied, in a tone of much concern, 
" I am sorry to hear that the fact should be likely to produce such 
result. May I enquire how such an unfortunate state of things is 
likely to ensue from so simple a circumstance?" 

" Oh, certainly," replied Lord Dewry, with somewhat of a sar- 
castic smile ; ' ' you may enquire, and I will answer you, Sir Roger : 
but then, if I do, I must, I am afraid, demand a bond for the two 
hundred and fifty pounds I am about to advance, as I must either 
have security for my money or my secrets — which you like Sir Roger." 
"Oh, then, my Lord," replied Sir Roger Millington, inclining 
his head with a significant bow, "the matter is very simple. As I 
have no security to offer for the money, I will beg not to burden 
myself with your Lordship's confidence any farther than you think 
^tbsolutely necessary; and in regard to the note which is likely to 
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produce results so unlucky to both you and me — for I am fain to 
believe that my prosperity is now intimately connected with your 
Lordship's — I think the best way to settle the matter will be to put 
it in the fire." 

"I do not exactly know that," answered Lord Dewry, musing : 
'^ at ail events, let me convince you first that it was written on the 
eighteenth, instead of the nineteenth/' 

*'My Lord, I am already convinced," said Sir Roger Millington,* 
who, once having obtained the cue, could go on without the promp* 
ter : — " I am already convinced, I see my mistake. I remember 
it was the day before the great walking bet came off, which was on 
the nineteenth, at Hounslow. Indeed, it is impossible that it 
could have been otherwise ; for I was present on the ground all 
day ; and if I was at Hounslow all day, I could not receive your 
note in London." 

" True, true," said the peer; though he very well knew that the 
note which he had written after his return to town, the very day 
subsequent to his brother's death, had found Sir Roger just come 
back from Hounslow : " true, true. Sir Roger ; and doubtless you 
could swear to all these facts, should it be necessary." 

" Beyond all doubt, my Lord," replied the knight : " circum- 
stances crowd upon my memory, which all tend to show that your 
Lordship is right; and it must have been the mistaken date of the 
note which deceived me." 

" Would it not, then, be advisable," demanded the peer, " to 
rectify the date which the note bears, instead of destroying it — 
hey. Sir Roger, hey ? " 

"Certainly, my Lord, certainly," said Sir Roger; and then, 
dropping his voice, he added in a half whisper, "if it can be done 
without the chance of discovery." 

" Easily," replied the peer; " easily. Sir Roger : a little acid,' 
which I have in my library, will take out the tail of the nine, 
without leaving a trace; there will then remain only a cipher, 
which I will alter to an eight; so that no one will see a difference 
between the writing of that figure and the rest of the letter.' 
You and I — the only persons concerned in a private letter from 
me to you — are both convinced that the date ought to be so rec- 
tified ; and Jio one else need know any thing about it." 

" I am perfectly of your Lordship's opinion," replied Sir Roger: 
" had it not better be done immediately?" 

" With all my heart," replied the peer : " follow pe. Sir Ro- 
ger ; we will retium here, and conclude our claret when we have 
done. " 

The serviceable Sir Roger followed without another word to the 
peer's private room. A small bottle of acid was produced, which 
answered its object fully : the obnoxious figure was changed into 
a more convenient one, with ink mingled with water, to render it 
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of tlie same hue as the rest of the writing, and the most severe and 
practised eye could not have detected a change. When it was 
done, the peer and his confederate stood gazing upon the paper 
with very different feelings : Sir Roger, totally indifferent to all 
ccmsiderations of right and wrong in the matter, only wondering 
what was to come next, and desirous of knowing whether he him- 
self was to resume possession of the letter, or whether his noble 
host intended to keep it for his own purposes; Lord Dowry feel- 
ing at his heart that blessed sensation of security which he had 
HOt known for twenty years. 

^The peer's next act was calmly to take his pocket-book from his 
podiet ; and drawing forth five notes, amounting to the sum wfaicli 
Sir Roger had demanded, he laid them, one after another, down 
upon the paper which they had been corrupting, and then, taking 
up the whole packet, he put into his companion's hand. *' Sir 
Bicker," he said, ^' I always like to be as good as my word; and 
often endeavour to prove myself better than my word. In regard 
to these notes," he added, seeing the knight about to pour forth 
thanks, ^' let us say no more about them ; and in regard to this 
note," pointing to the one they had altered, " let me beg you to 
put it by carefully with the rest of my letters; and should you ever 
be called upon to produce it and speak about it, you will remem- 
ber the fact accurately, that it was received by you on the eigh- 
teenth of May — the day before the great bet came off at Hounslow. 
Also you will remember that you called upon me in answer to it, 
and that we sat together for half an hour. Rut it may be as well 
to forget, perhaps, that we went out in company to Hillier's party. 
I^etall statements be as simple as possible, with no more circum- 
stances than are necessary to show that you do really remember the 
facts, and now let us return to our claret, for we have more to talk 
of yet, both concerning your affairs and mine." 

Sir Roger bowed low,' promising to act exactly as he was in- 
structed. '^ You know I have been a soldier, my Lord," he said, 
*' and am well aware of the necessity of obeying orders without the 
slightest variation." 

I'he peer led the way back to the dining-room, and rang for more 
claret, though there was a good deal still upon the table;' but th« 
€ause was, in truth, that he desired a moment or two to think 
ferlher before he continued his conversation with Sir Roger Mil- 
lington. His original design had been to employ him in a much 
Hiore extensive and conclusive enterprise than he had hitherto 
broached to him ; but in the very initiatory steps, the fact of the 
letter being still in existence, the facility which Sir Roger had 
shown in bending to his wishes, and the certainty of his following 
exactly the directions he had received, seemed to remove the ne- 
cessity for flarther efforts. " I have now," thought the peer, " the 
most perfect and conclusive proof to adduce that I was in London 
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on the very day of my brother's death j and granting that the oatft 
of Sir Roger Millington may be somewhat doubted, on account of 
his established character, the letter — the letter— is proof positive. 
Besides, what can be opposed to it but the oath of a gipsy and a 
gambler; neither of them worlii more than his, if so much. The 
letter is conclusive. Perhaps it may be as well to let the gipsy 
alone; and yet it is not to be longer endured — this state of mo- 
mentary apprehension of what the next minute is to produce. Nor 
can there be any doubt, that, as soon as Pharold finds out this 
business in regard to the deer-stealing — which has gone too far 
by this time to be stayed — his first vengeance will be to tell all, 
and* I may as well be prepared to cast the charge back upon him- 
self. Besides, if I can crush him before the other arrives in Eng- 
land, I may set the whole world at defiance." 

As he thought thus, he drank a large glass of claret. There 
never yet was man who committed a great crime, and did not 
thenceforth feel that the predominant longing of his soul was, once 
more to be able to "sleep in spite of thunder." He drank another 
full glass ; and then went on, determined to bring the struggle 
to an issue at once, now that he had all his preparations made, and 
was sure of the result. 

" What we have just been speaking of. Sir Roger," he said, as 
the servant shut the door after selling down the claret, " brings to 
my mind our former acquaintance. Sir William Ryder. I should 
scarcely think that he proposes to come back again to this country, 
as you hinted this morning, considering that he left many a debt 
unpaid. Amongst other things, you know he was your debtor in 
the transaction of which we but now spoke, as well as myself, 
though not to the same amount; and you are, doubtless, also 
aware that I paid the whole debt. Pray, when did you hear from 
him ? " 

" I did not hear from him directly, my Lord," replied the 
knight, ** as we have, in fact, kept up no correspondence. I 
wrote to him, indeed, shortly after his departure, but he never 
answered my letter. But I saw, a few days ago, in an American 
paper, that the well-known Sir William Ryder was about to quit 
his dwelling at some strange named place in a few weeks, for the 
purpose of visiting England, in order to induce the government 
to take measures for the protection and instruction of the savage 
Indians." 

A sneering smile curled the lip of the peer; but he made no 
observation upon the information he received- *' Did you not go 
down with him to Holyhead, on his way to embark for Ame- 
rica, from some Irish port?" demanded Lord Dowry : " I think I 
have heard so." 

" No, my Lord, no," replied Sir Roger ; " I met him at Holyhead 
by accident. I had just come over from Ireland, where I had been 
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to settle a little affair with a man in Dublin. I lent Sir William 
one of my horses to go out to see some gipsies — what the devil 
business he had with them I could never tell — but the horse 
threw him and broke his ribs, and hurt himself into the bargain ; 
but a gipsy fellow, the best farrier I ever saw, cured him in a 
week — the horse, I mean ; but I believe they cured Sir William 
too; for I left him in their hands recovering fast; I myself 
being obliged to be at Newmarket before he could get out of his 
bed." 

'' I thought I remembered something of the transaction," said 
the peer. " Sir William Ryder, with whom I was in some corres- 
pondence at that time, in regard to the very debt of which we 
were speaking, wrote to me that he had seen you there, and men- 
tioned the accident your horse had met with. But now tell me, Sir 
Roger, did you not receive from the gipsy farrier a bank note, in 
change for money given him in payment ?" 

*' No, my Lord, not that I remember," said the knight; " faith, 
I have forgot what I gave him, and all about it." 

" Recollect yourself. Sir Roger," said Lord Dowry ; " I think, if 
you remember right, you will find that he ^ave you in change a 
note, which you afterwards gave to me when we last settled our 
accounts together, about six months after I succeeded to this 
properly." 

^'Nay, nay, my Lord," said the knight, " your Lordship is not 
right there : it was you gave me the money ; I gave you none. It 
was a round sum, you know, my Lord." 

Lord Dewry bit his lip, and Sir Roger Millington could hear 
his foot stamp upon the carpet under the table with impatience at 
hife contradiction. In truth, the noble Lord did not at all desire 
to be driven to explanations, though, in fact, the dark and fearful 
scheme which his mind had formed for the purpose of delivering 
himself from all fear for ever was too deep and intricate to be un- 
derstood by him whom he intended for his tool in accomplishing 
it, without a much fuller knowledge of the subject than the knight 
possessed. 

" You do not understand me," cried the peer, hastily; " you 
will not understand me. Sir Roger! Mark me, now!" and then, 
after thinking for a moment, he proceeded in a stern, determined 
tone, and with a dark, contracted brow : — " You remember 
my succeeding to this property. Sir Roger ; and you remember the 
circumstances of my brother's unfortunate death? The only person 
who saw the — the business was a gipsy; and at the time some 
circumstances made it appear so strongly probable that that gipsy 
had been himself the — the murderer, that Mr. Arden — old 
Mr. Arden who is still living — wished to commit him. I, how- 
ver, foolishly would believe nothing of the story, as this very gipsy 
bad*always been a prot^g^ of my brother's^ and he was liberated. 
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A number of small particulars, however, afterwards appeared to 
make me regret my obstinacy, and to convince me that the villain 
was really the assassin of my poor brother. I had him sought for 
in vain; and all the news I could learn of him was that he had 
sailed from Holyhead for Ireland. There I lost sight of him, till 
a few days ago, when I suddenly met him in the park ; and I have 
since learned that he is lingering about in the neighbourhood o£ 
my other place at Dimden. I have laid a trap for him : we shall 
catch him this very night ; and if it cost me half my fortune, I will 
bring him to justice." 

" Your Lordship is right, very right," exclaimed Sir Roger Mil- 
lington ; " but I do not see " 

" Listen to me, Sir Roger, and you shall see," replied the peer: 
" I doubt not that I shall be able to convict him ; but if my recol- 
lections are right, and can be supported by yours, his conviction 
is certain. My brother at his death had a large sum of money on 
his person. One of those notes marked with his name, in his own 
handwriting, has since come into my possession ; and / am sure 
that /received it from you, while I feel almost sure that you re- 
ceived it from the gipsy ! " He spoke the last words slowly and 
emphatically, and then added rapidly and sternly, " Now what I 
want you to do. Sir Roger, is to recollect yourself, and — if you 
can remember the facts of your having received the note and given 
it to me — to be prepared to swear to those facts should it be ne- 
cessary." 

Sir Roger Millington turned very pale. A light — a fearful light 
— had broken in upon him, and how far it served to guide his sus- 
picions aright matters little. He was a man of few scruples, and 
vice and misery had both contributed to harden his heart; for 
though the uses of adversity may be sweet when acting on a virtuous 
disposition, yet I am afraid that in this good world of ours the back 
of that great felon Vice only gets callous under the lash of afflic- 
tion. Sir Roger Millington, however, had, as we have said, but 
few scruples of any kind 5 yet this thing that Lord Dowry now pro- 
posed to him was a step beyond the point at which he had arrived 
in all the course of evil and of folly that he had hitherto pursued. 
He had fought and had slain men in another man's quarrel, but in 
doing so he had perilled his own life, and the corporeal risk had 
seemed in some degree to balance the moral culpability ; but now 
he was asked to say and do things which, without any danger to 
himself, would conduct another to an ignominious death, — one 
against whom he had no enmity, whom he had never, perhaps, 
beheld, and of whose real guilt there was in his bosom many a 
terrible doubt. He felt that it was a fearful and an awful thing 
that he was called upon to do, and in despite of the absence of all 
moral principle — of twenty years' hardening in Vice, and of a 
long training in degradation and dishonour — he turned pale, he 
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hesitated ; and, forgetting all restraint, rose from his seat and 
walked once or twice up and down the room in evident agitation. 

Lord Dewry saw how far he had committed himself. He saw 
that notwithstanding all his caution, his words, having been spoken 
to one whom habitual vice had rendered familiar with all the wiles 
of crime, might have put his suspicions on a track from which they 
could never be withdrawn, and that although Sir Roger had him 
not, indeed, in his power, as the gipsy had, yet that no sacrifice 
would be too great to force him on to acts which would make his 
co-operation irretrievable. He suffered him then to pace the room 
for a single minute ; and then rising, he placed himself opposite 
to him, and laid his hand on that of the knight. ^^ Sir Roger," he 
said, ^^ I am inclined to do much for you, but you know service 
must have service in return." 

** But tell me, tell me, my Lord," exclaimed the other, with some 
vehemence, " do you really believe that the note you speak of was 
ever in the possession of the gipsy? " 

" I not only believe it, but I am sure of it," replied the peer. 
** Hear me. Sir Roger ; I pledge you my honour, my soul, my word, 
this note which you now see, and which is marked with my bro- 
ther's own hand, must have been in possession of the gipsy after 
my brother's death ; and if it did not come to me from you, it must 
at all events have come through some one wiio received it of the 
gipsy." Nor in this assertion did he speak lEalsely; for the note 
was one of those which he had sent to the gipsy by Sir William 
Ryder, and which had accidentally returned to his own pos- 
session. 

It is wonderful how easily men can sometimes satisfy their con- 
science. Sir Roger did not pause to ask any very minute expla- 
nation : the vehemence with which his noble entertainer spoke 
convinced him that in some sense he spoke sincerely ; and he 
would have been very sorry, by any indiscreet question, to have 
discovered that there was any thing like a double meaning in the 
words. *' Well, well," he said, ** I think I do remember some- 
thing of the transaction, ray Lord ; and I doubt not that a few mo- 
ments' thought vrill bring it all back clearly to my memory." 

The peer pressed his hand. " Well, then. Sir Roger," he said, 
" so much for my affairs when they are all settled : hear what I vnsh 
to do for you. I propose to give you my apantments in my house 
at Dimden, where you shall undertake to superintend all my im- 
provements and works of taste, for which you will favour me by- 
receiving h deed of annuity for one thousand per annum during my 
life, I am sorry that I cannot make it permanent, but I have not 
the power; ail I can do can only last as long as my life lasts." 

Bright, bright grew the eyes of Sir Roger Millington ; and, bow- 
ing low before the peer, he uttered a few words of thanks, and 
cast himself back into his chair to enjoy the glad transition from a 
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State of beggary and despair to the prospect of afflaence and luxury 
such as he had never hoped to see again. All scruples were swal- 
lowed up in satisfaction ; not even a shadow of them reniained; 
and he was now only anxious to prove his zeal in those services which 
were to merit so noble a reward. 

The peer had seated himself, also, with the note of which he 
spoke laid on the table before him ; and it was not difficult for him 
to see that the feelings of the seniceable Sir Roger Miilington were 
undergoing the exact sort of transition which he desired. He ac- 
coi^dingly entered into farther explanations; and Sir Roger, in his 
eagerness to merit the favour of so generous a patron, proposed 
of his own free will to write his name upon the note in such a man-- 
ner as to give every apparent veracity to the recollections to which 
he was to swear. 

^^ You will find the butler's pen and ink in the buffet," said the 
peer, in reply; '^ dip your pen first in the claret, Sir Roger, to 
make the ink look faint and old. Only put your name; no date — 
no date; never be too precise. Thank you; thank you : now he 
cannot escape me. " 

^^ But, my Lord," said Sir Roger, ^^ as I am to swear to the person 
of tiie gipsy from whom I received the note, will it not be better 
that I should see him first before he is taken up; so that I may 
identify him at once without any appearance of connivance?" 

" That is, I am afraid, impossible," replied the peer; *^ for we 
have found out that he and his fellows have a design upon the deer 
in Dimden Park this very night, and a large party of keepers have 
been assembled to arrest them, so that between twelve and one 
they will ail be prisoners. Otherwise it might have been better as 
you say." 

^^ But there is time before that," said Sir Roger, looking at his 
watch, which — as the dinner hours of that day were very, very dif- 
ferent from those of the present time — only pointed at seven even 
after this long conversation with the peer, — '^ there is time before 
that, my Lord : how far is it to Dimden ?" 

^^ Fourteen miles at least," replied the peer. 

" Lend me a strong horse, and I will be over by half-past eight," 
answered Sir Roger. " If I cannot get a sight of him by any other 
means, I will join the keepers privately, and as soon as ever the 
business is over come back here ; so that I may point out the fellow 
at once, if there should be twenty of them. What is his name, my 
Lord; do you know?" 

" Pharold, he is called, " answered the peer, thoughtfully. 
* ' Your plan is good, but I am afraid it is too late. Let us take care 
that by trying to do too much we do not spoil all.** 

*' Oh, no fear, no fear, my Lord,'* replied Sir Roger, who was not 
without hopes of getting a private conversation with the gipsy before 
iHs arrest, and who had an object of his own in wishing to do so; 
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for, although rogaes often trust each other in a manner which — 
with the knowledge of each other's character that they must possess 
— is little less than a miracle, no man covenants with another whom 
he knows to be a villain without seeking some check upon him ; 
and Sir Roger was not a little desirous of having the peer more fiilly 
in his power, as some security for the fulfilment of his promises. 
"No fear, no fear, my Lord; and remember it would never do if 
I were to point out the wrong man by any chance/' 

This argument was conclusive with Lord Dewry. The bell was 
rung, a swift horse was ordered to be saddled immediately. Sir Ro- 
ger equipped himself for riding, received minute directions as to 
the way to Dimden, 'and the peer and his guest were standing before 
the fireplace waiting for the horse, each occupied with his own 
thoughts, and each rejoicing at the event of a meeting which had 
seemed at first so inauspiciop, — Sir Roger Miliington indulging 
in dreams of future luxury and ease, and the Baron triumphing 
in the hope that the means he had employed, the dark and dreadful 
scheme which he was prepared to execute, would bid de- 
fiance to accusation, and sweep from his path for ever the man 
that he most feared on earth — when the sound of more horses' feet 
than one was heard without, the bell was rung violently , and the 
servant, entering, announced that a gentleman on horseback was at 
the door, urging important business with his Lordship. 

" Did he give his name?" demanded Lord Dewry. 

"Yes, my Lord," replied the man; "he bade me say that it 
was Colonel Manners!" 

"Ho^ ho!" said the peer, his lip curling with a haughty smile: 
"take him into the saloon! This is a business of no importance, 
Sir Roger ; do not let it detain you. Fare you well, my good friend, 
and may success attend you." 

"I give your Lordship back your wish," replied Sir Roger, 
" and will wait on you to-morrow at breakfast with all my tidings." 

Thus saying they parted. Sir Roger proceeding to hasten the 
arrival of the horse, an(ji the peer walking with a haughty step 
towards the saloon, where he was waited by Colonel Manners. 



CHAPTER XVL 

We must now turn to follow the course of Colonel Manners, from 
the time we last left him at Morley House to the moment of his visit 
to Lord Dewry, comprising in all a space of about eight hours. 
While waiting for his horse he had, as we have already seen, exa- 
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mined quickly, but not the less accurately, into the story of the 
peasant who had heard shots fired in the neighbouring wood dur- 
ing the night before; and he had thus satisfied himself that there 
was very little probability of there being any connection whatever 
between those shots and the absence of his friend, except such as 
the marvel-loving mood of the old butler and the natunj fears of 
De Yaux's relations had supplied from the stores of imaghiation. 
The shots had been fired, it seem ed, in a direction different from 
that in which there were many reasons for believing that De Vaux 
had gone ; and the man himself acknowledged, not only that he 
had originally supposed the sounds to be occasioned by poachers, 
but that he had heard the report of one gun on the preceding 
night. 

Convinced, from what he himself suspected, as well as ft*om what 
Marian had said, that De Vaux had gone to visit the gipsies on the 
hill, Colonel Manners at once determined to turn his horse's head 
thither, before he made any examination in the wood where the 
shots had been heard; and in this resolution he was strongly con- 
firmed by a short conversation with the head gardener, whom 
he met as he was just passing the gates. 

As soon as Manners saw him he checked his horse and de- 
manded, ^^Pray, in coming through the garden this morning, did 
you see any marks of steps in the direction of the small door lead- 
ing towards Morley Down?" 

^'No, sir," replied the man ; ^^but I found the key in the outside 
of the door this morning, so that any body might have got into the 
garden that liked ; but, however, I cannot see that any of the fruit 
is gone. Did you hear of any one having got in last night, sir?" 

"No, no," answered Manners; "I did not mean to imply that," 
and spurring on his horse, he rode forward, more than ever deter- 
mined to address his first enquiries to the gipsies. Now Colonel 
Manners was not a man to pause and wonder what could be the 
connection between the Honourable Edward de Vaux and the king 
of shreds and patches from whom he had received the letter, till 
the time was past for rendering effectual service. Nevertheless, as 
he rode on, he did wonder much at that connection, revolving in 
his mind every thing probable and improbable which could account 
for circumstances willi regard to which the reader wants no expla- 
nations ; but keeping his horse's chest all the time steadily against 
the hill, and his spurs to its flanks, to prevent its resisting a me- 
thod of progression to which he never subjected it except on occa- 
sions of necessity. The beast panted, but still Manners, feeling 
that perhaps too much time had been lost already, kept it up to the 
same pace, saying internally, "You would have gone unflinching 
at the heels of the hounds, my good grey, and the matter is more 
important now." 

The early rays of the sun had licked up the hoar-frost of a clear 
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autumnal morning, but bad left the roads in consequence, and espe- 
cially the road up which Manners's course lay, heavy and diiBcnlt. 
The sunshine, too, of the autumn — as we often see with the snib*' 
shine of life — ^bad been too early bright to continue unclouded to 
the close of the day ; and now even as he rode on, a thin brownifth 
film of dull vapour began to creep up frcxn the verge of the horizon, 
promising rain ere long. Manners spurred on all the faster, not 
that as far as his own person was concerned he cared whether 
it rained or not, but he had served long enough with nations who 
follow their enemies by the lightest traces in the dew or in the sand 
to know that a heavy rain was often destruction itself to the hopes 
of a pursuing party. 

At length he reached the level at the top of the ascent ^ and 
pointing with his hand to the tumulus he said, turning to those who 
loUowed him, ^^Yon, William, ride up as Haras you can upon the 
moond^ and keep a keen eye upon the whole plain. If you see any 
one skulking about or watching, give instant notice ; and gallop 
up if you hear me call. You come with me," he added to his own 
man; and taking the shortest cut towards the sandpit, he spurred on 
towards the spot where he had last seen the gipsies. The bushes, 
however, were now directly between him and the bank that had 
sheltered their encampment, so that he conld see nothing till he 
was nearly upon the pit. 

Then, however, his disappointment was not small to find the 
usual relics of a gipsy resting-place, but nothing else. A few rags, 
a leaf of an old black-letter book, feathers of many birds, and for of 
more than onesortof beast, several charred spots, and a large stick 
or two, were to be seen upon the ground ; but nothing else met the 
eye in any direction, and Manners paused for a moment to lay out 
what was to be done next. 

^^Go back for a hundred yards," he said, at length turning to his 
servant ; '^ and then make a slow circle at that distance, quite 
round tliis pit, seeing whether you can find fresh footmarks in any 
direction." 

The servant obeyed, and in a few minutes exclaimed, '^Herearea 
great many, sir, along this road, which seems to go dovra the other 
side ol the hilL Horses' feet, too, and cart-wheels quite fresh !" 

^^ Go on quite rounds" r^foined his master. ^^ What do you 
find more 2" 

^' Here are a good many scattered footmarks in this direction, 
sir," replied the man, when be had arrived at a ^>ot sitoated ex- 
actly between Manners and the little tamnlus ; ^' but they do not 
eftd in any particular way thai i can see." 

Manners rode up, but the footprflfts were turned in many direc- 
tions, and were of various sizes, some seemingly fresh, and some 
. effaced by others. Nothing, therefore, could be discovered from 
the traces oat that particular spot ^ but as CokoelManners hjcd every 
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reason for believing that his Mend must have approached the gipsy 
encampment from that side, he took the pains of dismounting and 
tracing the different steps some way upon each of the several paths 
in which they led. It was in vain, however ; the whole were so 
puzzled and intermixed that he could make nothing of them, and 
had his foot in the stirrup to mount again, when De VacBL^s servant 
came down from the mound, at full gallop, exclaiming, '* There is 
certainly some one watching there, sir, at the edge oi that wood. I 
have seen them come out and in three times. There I there ! do 
you see, sir ? He is coming more forward now." 

Could Manners have bent down with his attendants, so as to es- 
cape the attention of the person who approached, he would cer- 
tainly have done so ; but though they might have hidden them- 
selves amongst the neighbouring slopes, their horses were not so 
easily concealed, and the sand-pit was now too far oiT to afford 
them a screen. A moment's thought showed him, that it would be 
best to stand quite still, as the man, whoever he was, was still ad- 
vancing. The next moment, however, the stranger stopped— went 
on again a few steps farther — stopped again, and then turning pre- 
cipitately made his way back towards the wood. 

Manners was in the saddle in a moment ; and could speed have 
accomplished what he desired, the person who so evidently sought 
to avoid observation would not have escaped, but the distance he 
had advanced from the wood had not been more than a hundred 
yards ; and long ere Manners's horse could reach the skirt of the 
forest ground^ all vestige of him he pursued was lost, in an intricate 
labyrinth of trees and bushes, which set farther search at detiance. 
The two men came up shortly after, while Manners was pausing 
disappointed by the edge of the wood ; and De Yaux's servant, 
touching his hat, called the ColoneFs attention to some footmarks, 
which they had passed as they followed him. Manners instantly 
turned back, and in a dip of the ground, where some mud had been 
left by a half dried up pool, he discovered the distinct traces of two 
different sets of footsteps. Both were small, and neither seemed to 
have been left by the tread of a peasant ; but one was evidently the 
mark of a boot, cut by some neat and fashionable maker, and De 
Vaux's servant declared that he could swear to that print having 
been made by his master's foot. 

Nothing remained, then, but to follow these footseps as farasposr 
sible ; but the difikulty of doing so was not small, for there were 
but few spots of a nature similar to that in which the traces had 
been found, and the ground aroandwas in general covered by sbcurt 
parched grass, or long tufts of rushes. At length, however, 
at the distance of more tiban ifty yards farther cm, in the exaet di«* 
rection in which the other steps pointed. Manners discovered the 
mark of a heel, and this again led them to more steps. Several, 
times the traces seemed tofit e&firely, and several limes Goloaiel 
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Manners was obliged to return to the last be had seen, and set off 
anew ; but still the positive assertions of his friend's servant that ' 
the footsteps were those of De Vaux caused Manners to persist, 
till at length he succeeded in tracing the prints to the edge of the 
steep bank, to which, as we have seen, the gipsy had really led his 
unfortunate visiter. 

Manners now paused with some very painful apprehensions ga- 
thering thick upon him. Thither it is true De Vaux must have 
come willingly with some other person, for there was not the slight- 
est appearance either of haste or resistance in any of the footmarks 
they had seen ; but itwas in that very wood, near which they now 
were, that the report of fire-arms had been heard the night before ; 
and, as far as Manners had been able to discover, it had been in 
the precise direction to which the steps had now guided them. 
What, too, he asked himself, could be De Vaux's inducement to 
approach so lonely a place as this — by a path which led to no other 
object — in the dead of the night, and with a person to whom it ap- 
peared he must have been a stranger ? What, too, could be that 
person's object in leading him thither at such a time ? 

No answer could he give to either of these questions which was 
at all likely to calm the apprehensions that he now began seriously 
to entertain concerning his friend's fate ; and he gazed round the 
spot to which the footsteps had conducted him with more anxiety 
concerning the next object that was to meet his view, than ever he 
had felt on the field of battle. 

At length, however, his eye rested on the little rugged path by 
which his friend and the gipsy had descended to the scene of their 
conference ; and Manners at once followed it. Here, again, the 
two sets of footprints were distinctly visible, going down towards 
the abandoned quarry and the felled oak. There were marks also 
to be seen, as of some one coming up ; but they had evidently been 
imprinted by the tread of one person, and that not of Edward de 
Vaux. A few drops of blood next met Manners's eye, as with an 
attentive gaze he examined the ground while he descended. Then 
came more and more, dotting the sand with red, till they at length 
led on to a spot where the same footsteps were thick and many, as 
if the persons, whose course they marked, had stood there for some 
time. There, too, appeared, however, an evidence of more import; 
for close to the spot where De Vaux and the gipsy had been stand- 
ing, the sand had drank up a large quantity of gore, while the 
patches of short green grass that had rooted themselves here and 
there upon the broken ground around were dabbled with red in 
various directions. 

Manners gazed with horror and with grief on signs so unequivo- 
cal of the fate of his unhappy friend ; and if he sorrowed bitterly 
for De Vaux, his heart was hardly less afflicted when he thought 
of her, who was so soon to have become his bride,— of her, whose 
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father and whose lover had shared the same dark and melancholy 
fate.. His heart bled for her; and although, under any circum- 
stances, he would have felt the same sympathy for De Vaux's fa- - 
mily, and the same grief for the loss of his friend, the pain he per-' 
sonally felt was aggravated by the belief that he had, in some 
degree, been made an instrument for the purpose of decoying him' 
into the trap which had evidently bee^ laid for him. That feeling, 
however, and the indignation which that feeling awakened, made him ' 
the more strongly determine never to abandon the search tHl he had 
discovered the murderer, and brought him to justice. He resolved 
to devote time, and fortune, and life itself, if it should be neces- 
sary, to the pursuit — to trace the offender out with the pertinacity, 
of a blood-hound, and to run him down as. he would a wolf. 

Although, to a man of Manners's character and peculiar frame of 
mind, the very task of the avenger was a bitter and a dreadful one, 
yet there was another duty still more grievous which lay before him 
for execution ; that of communicating to the family of his unhappy 
friend the painful facts he had discovered ; and the thought of the 
tears of Marian, and the sterner grief of Mrs. Falkland, and the 
deep, deep sorrow of her daughter, all thrilled upon him as he con- 
templated the course he had to follow. But to such thoughts he 
gave but a few momenljs. No time was to be lost in long delibera- 
tion, if action were to be effectual; and as Manners was not more 
a man of real deep and noble feeling than he was a man of active 
energy, he turned instantly to the measures for detecting the mur- 
derer. His first step was to take the exact measurement of both 
the foot prints, and the next, to note down precisely, in his me- 
morandum-book, every thing that had occurred in the search. 

The man who had been seen watching his party from the wood, 
he felt sure was implicated in the transaction, if he were not the^ 
principal; and amongst the gipsies were to be* found, beyond all 
doubt, the accomplices of the murderer, if not the participators in 
the deed itself. Mer a brief conversation, then, with the servants, 
concerning the discoveries they had already made, he proceeded 
to enquire what was the next village or town to the seat of Lord 
Dowry ; and being informed by his late friend's servant, who was: 
well acquainted with the county, that it was called Barholm, he 
went on to give farther directions. 

"You, William," he said, "ride back to the sand-pit, which you 
saw me examining just now on the top of the common ; you will 
there find the tracks of wheels and feet, going down the opposite 
road to that by which we came, indicating the direction the gipsies 
have taken. Follow them as fast as you can, making continual en- 
quiries concerning them. Trace them out, step by step, till you 
have found them. Then hire any of the peasantry to keep watch 
upon them, night and day, paying whatever, sum should be neces- 
sary in advaoce, and giving them stric order to follow them 
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wbereyer they go. There is a note to pay the people. Do not 
sipare either speed or money ; and when yon have taken these pre- 
cautions, ride over to join me at Barholm, where I will be to-night. 
Qnick ! mount, and away !" 

The man obeyed, and Manners then turned to his own servant. 
"You, John," he said, " lead your horse down the bank to the road. 
— then on to the village there, with all speed. Gather together as 
many stout men as ever you can, and mount them at any price. Es- 
tablish corresponding patrols all round this wood, as we did at 
the wood beyond Montreal, last year, and remember that the great 
thing is haste. There is money, and if you need more, refer the 
people to me at Morley House. When you have done that, an<i^eft 
the care of the patrol in the hands of the most intelligent fellow you 
can find, come back to me at the house." 

^^ Shall I tell the folks what is the matter, sir?" demanded the 
servant. Manners mused for some moments. ^^ Yes," he said, at 
length, ^'yes; circumstances fully justify it; and the people, who 
must love Mrs. Falkland and her family, will work in the matter, 
with the greater interest. Lose no time, John, lest the fellow get 
out of the wood before you can surround it. He will probably lie 
there for half an hour or so, till he thinks we are gone ; and then 
will make an effort to escape. It will take, at least, four or five and 
ty^^enty men to watch it properly, giving each of them half a mile; 
but I should think that in the village you can get together as many, 
— at all events, do your best." 

The man bowed, and led his beast down the bank, while Manners, 
springing into the saddle, turned his horse's head towards Morley 
House. 

With grief and with reluctance he did so; and although he felt 
the necessity of promptitude in his own proceedings, and that he 
had no right to keep those so dteeply interested in suspense, yet re- 
pugnance to his painful task certainly rendered his horse's pace 
slower in returning than it had been when he had set out upon his 
search. 

"How is Miss de Vaux now?" he asked of the servant, who 
presented himself to take his horse ; and it was some relief to hear, 
in reply, that she had not come down. He then ascended the 
stairs towards the drawing-room, but in the anteroom he was met 
by Isadore, who had already become aware of his return. All the 
light gay spirit was gone from her eyes, and her countenance now 
expressed nothing but intense anxiety. '* You look grave, Colonel 
Manners, " she exclaimed, as soon as she saw him. *' You look sad ; 
for Heaven's sake, tell me what have you discovered ?" 

** Nothing at all satisfactory," replied Manners, anxious to break 
the matter to her as gently as possible : " the whole business is cer- 
tainly \ery strange ; but I still hope and trust that ** 

i* Hope and trust !" exclaimed Isadore, clamping her hands. " Oh, 
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€oIdnel Manhers, you know more thtn you say ! Poor, poor Ma- 
rian! But tell me, I beseech you, tell me all. Indeed, this sus-> 
pense is worse than the truth." 

"I have very little to tell, my dear Miss Falkland," he replied ; 
^*but I must acknowledge that v^hat I have to tell is not at all cal** 
euiated to remove our apprehensions." 

"But the gipsies, Colonel Manners!" exclaimed Isadore; "have 
you seen the gipsies ?*' 

"No, I have not," he answered J " They had left the common be- 
fore I arrived ; but I found traces of the way they had taken, and 
have sent your cousin's own servant to pursue them." 

" Sent my cousin's servant, without attempting to follow them 
yourself!" cried Isadore ; but theft, instantly lighting upon the 
right conclusion, she added, " But, no— no-^no, Colonel Manners, 
I know you better ! You would never have serit my cousin's ser^ 
vant upon such an enquiry, unless you had discovered something to 
render your stay here more necessary. But here comes mamma 
ilpoto poor Marian's i*oom. Now, for Heaven's sake, tell us all, 
Colonel Manners." 

*' I hope MisS de Vaux is more composed," said Manners, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Falkland as she entered. « 

" She is asleep from the effect of strong opiates, my dear sir,*' 
replied Mrs. Falkland gravely; "and, if I may judge from your 
countenance, it is happy for her that she is so. Now, Colonel 
Manners, tell me candidly what you have discovered — I require 
no preparation." 

" The feels are simply these, then," replied Manners, "and I 
will not attempt to conceal from you that I am deeply uneasy on 
accoutit of De Vaux. When I reached the gipsy encampment all 
was vacant, and nothing to be found but the place where it had 
been, together with fresh tracks of wheels and feet, marking the 
direction which the great body of the gipsies had taken. However, 
In another part of the common we discovered footmarks, which De 
Vaux's servant positively asserts to be those of his master ; and, of 
course, my first care was to follow those as far 9s possible. They 
led us, I am sorry to say, in the direction where shots had been 
heard in the wood.'* 

" Good God!" cried Isadore, the tears bursting from her eyes; 
" poor Edward ! and still more unhappy Marian ! " 

" Nay, do not weep so bitterly. Miss Falkland, " said Manners, 
** or I fear I shall not be able to finish my account. Remember, 
however, that we have discovered as yet nothing at all certain ; and 
that such appearances as we have discovered are often, very often, 
fallacious." 

" You must let her weep. Colonel Manners," said Mrs. Falkland : 
" men never understand how great a relief tears are to a woman; 
and often! regret that some severe sorrows have taken from me the 
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power of weeping as once I could, Pray go on, too: let us hear 
the worst — where did the steps lead to ?" 

*' To a high bank just above a turn in the road," replied Colonel 
Manners ; " a little more than a mile on the other side of the vil- 
lage." 

" Indeed!" cried Mrs. Falkland, now extremely agitated; " the 
very spot where my poor brother was murdered." 

*' Not exactly," answered Manners; "for that spot was pointed 
out to me by De Yaux as we came hither ; and the place to which 
I now refer, though near it, is not precisely the same. At that 
bank, however, all traces of my poor friend's footsteps were lost, 
and I could only find those of another person going away from it.'' 

Isadore continued to weep in silence ; but Mrs. Falkland, seeing 
that Manners paused somewhat abruptly, fixed her eye upon him 
with a look of keen enquiry : Manners glanced towards Miss Falk- 
land, slightly raising his eyebrows, and shaking his head ; and Mrs. 
Falkland, understanding his meaning, took Isadore's hand, saying, 
•^ Go, my love, and sit by your poor cousin : Colonel Manners may 
have business with me which we can better discuss alone." 

Isadore obeyed at once, and Mrs. Falkland then turned to Man- 
ners, with firm composure, saying, ''Now, Colonel Manners, tell 
me all : what more did you find?" 

'' I am sorry to say, madam," he answered, '' that I found a 
great deal of blood spilt upon the sand." 

Mrs. Falkland covered her eyes with her hands, and remained 
silent for several minutes. At length she looked up, and Colonel 
Manners proceeded : — " I have now, madam, related all that I 
have done, except some measures already taken for the apprehen- 
sion of the persons implicated. Such appearances as those I have 
met with, I still say, are often fallacious ; but, nevertheless, it is 
absolutely necessary to take the same steps as if they were per- 
fectly certain. If you will give me the name of the nearest magis- 
trate, I will write to him instantly to obtain his sanction for what 
I have already done, and his assistance in what we may yet have 
to do." 

" The nearest ma jfistrate is old Mr. Arden," replied Mrs. Falk- 
land;'' an active and intelligent man, though somewhat severe: 
He is the same," she added, while some tears came into her eyes, 
— " he is the same who investigated, with so much energy, the 
circumstances attending the death of my poor brother." 

*' To him, then, I will write at once, madam," replied Manneihs: 
" When I have done so, I have another task to perform vvhich 
will lead me to some distance : but I will be back here to-morrow : 
for though I would not willingly intrude upon your family in sucti 
a moment of grief, yet I hold myself bound — " 

"Oh, do not call it intruding. Colonel Manners," cried Mrs: 
Falkland ; " if you will have the great kiadness to manage the wholo, 
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of this sad business for me, to act as my representative in it, and to 
add my love far my poor nephew to your own friendship for him, 
as motives for ascertaining his fate and pursuing his murderers, you 
will confer the greatest of favours on me and mine. Oh no, Colo- 
nel Manners, you must not think of leaving us at such a moment as 
this, when we all want the assistance, advice, and support of one so 
well calculated to strengthen and to aid us. But do you know there 
is another task I am going to put upon -you ; and circumstances 
may render it very painful to you — De Vaux's father — I could 
wish these tidings broken to him. His whole soul was wrapped up 
in his son ; and I am sure Colonel Manners is too generous not to 
forget, in moments of afiBiction, any offence that — '* 

" I have already arranged, my dear madam," replied Colonel 
Manners, " to go over to Lord Dowry as soon as I have written to 
'Mr. Arden. De Vaux's servant is to meet me at the village of Bar- 
liolm; and believe me that the little dispute which occurred between 
the father of my friend and myself rests too lightly on my mind to 
i>e thought of for a moment, when I can, in any degree, blunt the 
first sharp edge of the sad tidings he must soon hear." 

" I see one cannot calculate too liberally on your good feeling," 
said Mrs. Falkland ; ^^ nor can I express what a relief it is to me to 
have you here. Colonel Manners, at such a trying moment. I can- 
not, indeed, in my present state of mind, attend to your comfort as 
I could wish ; but let me beg you, at least, to take some refresh- 
ment ere you set out for my brother's.'' 

" None, I thank you, my dear madam," he replied; " I do not 
require it. But now do not let me detain you. I know that you, 
too, have the painful task of breaking the confirmation of our fears 
to her who will feel the pang more acutely than any." 

^^ Indeed, I hardly know how to do it," replied Mrs Falkland. 
^* To a casual observer, Marian may appear cold and indifferent by 
nature ; but quite the reverse is known to be the case by those who 
Jhiave better opportunities of judging. Her heart is all warmth, and 
tenderness, and affection ; and it is, perhaps, a consciousness of 
the very excess of such feelings that makes her put a stricter guard 
upon the expression of them. I fear that these tidings, if told en- 
tirely, will go far to kill her." 

" Then by no means tell them, my dear madam," replied Man- 
ners: ^^ I am no advocate for concealments or pious frands of any 
kind; and where the strength of the individual is able to bear them 
up, we should always speak the truth : but of course we must regu- 
late our conduct by our knowledge of the person ; and both from 
what I have seen to-day, and what you yourself say, I would 
strongly advise you— if you will excuse my doing so— to tell Miss 
de Vaux, merely, that I have not succeeded in my first search for 
my poor friend, and that I am still following the same object in a 
different direction." 
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^* I believe I hhisi do evea 9& yoa say/' reptted Mr9. Falktand, 
^' and suffer Marian's mind to come to the sad conclusion, to wUcb 
we have already come, by degrees. Though the suspense may be 
harrowing y yet it will not have so bad an effect on her as the sudden 
confirmation of her worst fears. Allow me, too, to bint, Colonel 
Manners, that you will find my brother less capable of bearing sucb 
tidings than you may imagine, from what you have seen of his 
d^neanour. His love for his son was as ardent as his other pasr 



sions." 



^' Do not be afraid, my dear madam,** replied Manners, taking 
her hand ; '^ I will do nothing roughly, believe me." 

^M do, indeed," answered Mrs. Falkland, -^ ^^ I do, indeed, 
believe that it Is not in the nature of Colonel Manners to act un- 
kindly to anyone. At what time shall I (Mrder the carriage?'* 

" Oh, not at all -^ not at all," he answered ; " I will ride : it is al- 
ways my custom ; and as soon as I have written this letter, and my 
servant has returned, I will set out. Let me detain you no longer, 
and God ^rant that our fears may have magnified the proofs in their 
own support." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

NoTBiif G shows us, perhaps, the utter blindness in which we are- 
held by &te more completely, than the constant fallacy of our cal- 
culations in regard to even the smallest events over which we have 
not a personal and unlimited control. A letter is put into our 
hands in a writing that we know; and ere we have broken the seal, 
fancy, aided by the best efforts of reason, has laid out before us the- 
probable contents : but as soon as the seal is broken, we find Uie 
whole as different therefrom as it is possible to imagine. A friend, 
or a stranger, comes to see us ; and ere we can reach Uie rooia 
where he is waiting, imagination has done her work, and given us a 
full account of the person and his errand. We expect some plea- 
ssant meeting, or some glad ticJUrngs, and we go but to hear of some 
bitter loss or sad disappointment. 

Thus, as Lord Dewry walked towards the room to which he bad 
-directed the servant to conduct Colonel Manners, he did not fail to 
calculate the cause of his coming. " He is either here," thought the 
peer, 'Ho apologise for his conduct, in which case I shall treat hina 
with contempt, or he has come to proffer that personal siitisfecti<m 
which he before refused. I hope the latter ; and if so, I sbaU have 
a eaose sufficient to assign for demanding Edward's immediate rap- 
ture with him." 
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As he thtts thought, he opened the door of the saloon In the midst 
of which Colonel Manners was standings booted and spurred, and 
dusty, i^om the road ; but with that air of ease, composure, and 
calmness, which spoice his character. 

^^ My Lord," he said, as soon as the peer entered, '^ I am obliged 
very unwillingly to intrude upon you $ and, of course, feel more 
uncomfortable in interrupting you at this unseasonable hour : but 
the business on which I come admits of no delay." 

*' I am not aware, sir," replied the peer, frowning sternly,* 
^^ what business can remain between us, after our last meeting, 
when you thought fit " 

" My Lord," interrupted Colonel Manners, anxious to put a stop 
to a revival of past grievances, which, at the present moment, could 
only aggravate the pain he had to inflict, — " my Lord, my present 
business is totally unconnected with the past; and extremely sorry 
I am that any thing ever occurred between your Lordship and my- 
self to render my present visit disagreeable to you in itself." 

'^ Sir, your expression of sorrow," replied the peer, "as is usual 
in such cases, comes too late ; but to your business, sir. Do not let 
me interrupt that. What is your bjusiness with me? for the sooner 
we settle it the better shall I be pleased." 

There was a pertinacity in Lord Dewry's rudeness that offended 
Manners ; but he gave no way to his anger. There was a stronger 
feeling in his bosom ; and pity for the childless old man not barely 
mastered every other sensation, but mastered all so completely, 
that he went on with as nice a calqulation of the best and kindest 
means of breaking his loss to the peer, as if not a word had been 
said but those of welcome and civility. " My Lord," he replied, 
" I come to you as one of the principal magistrates of this county^ 
in your quality of lord lieutenant " 

" I wish, sir," interrupted the peer, " that you had sought some 
other magistrate to whom your presence would have been more 
welcome." 

" I might have done so, my Lord," replied Manners, " had the 
business on which I had to seek a magistrate not been one so imme- 
diately affecting your Lcurdship, that although, in the first instance, 
I wrote to the nearest justice of the peace that I could hear of — Mr. 
Arden — I thought it but right to ride ov^er myself to request your 
co-operation in the measures we are taking." 

Manners observed a change of expression, and a slight degree of 
paleness pass over the countenance of his hearer ; and, although 
he certainly did not attribute it to that consciousness of crime and 
consequent feeling of insecurity, in which it really originated, he 
saw that the first step was gained ^ and that the peer was, in some 
degree, prepared to hear evil tidings. Lord Dewry, however, re- 
plied, in a manner which had nearly forced the communication at 
once, t^ May I ask, sir," he said in a tone grave but less bitter than 
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that wdich he had formerly employed,—" may I ask, sir, why, 
when business of importance concerning myself occurred, my son 
•did nottake upon himself the task of communicating with his father 
upon the subject, but rather left it to a person whose visit was 
certainly unsolicited ? " 

^' Because, my Lord, your son was not capable of doing so," re- 
plied Colonel Manners, " from the fact of his being absent from 
Morley House." 

''Not at Morley House!" cried the peer. " Pray where is he 
then,_sir?" 

" I really cannot inform your Lordship," replied Manners, " for 
I do not know." 

" Good God ! this is very extraordinary," cried Lord Dewry, tak- 
ing alarm more from the tone of Manners's voice, and the expres- 
;^on of his countenance, than from any thing he had said. " For 
Heaven's sake, explain yourself, sir. Where is my son? What 
is your business ? Sit down, sir, I^ beg ! What is it you seek? " 

By the agitated manner in which the Baron spoke. Manners saw 
that he must proceed cautiously. 

"May I ask you, my Lord, if you have ever heard of a person 
named Pharold, a gipsy?" he demanded, intending by this question 
to lead his hearer's mind away, for a moment, from the real subject 
of apprehension; but, without at all wishing it, by that very en- 
quiry he redoubled the agita^tjlon of the peer. 

For an instant the thoughts of Lord Dewry were all in confusion 
and uncertainty, — doubtful of the end to which Manners's interro- 
gatory tended, and fearful that a man to whom he had given such 
just cause for anger had become acquainted with some of the dread- 
ful secrets which oppressed his own bosom. His first impulse was 
to lift his hand to his head, and to gaze with some degree of wildness 
upon the countenance of his questioner; but almost instantly re- 
calling his firmness, and recollecting the measures he had taken, 
and the schemes he had laid out, he recovered also his composure, 
and replied, with a forced smile, " You have alarmed me about my 
son. Colonel Manners ; but you ask me if I know a gipsy of the 
name of Pharold. I do : my family have, I am afraid, too good 
reason to know him." 

" Then have you any cause to suppose that he bears an ill will 
towards your family ? " demanded Manners again. 

" I have, sir, I have ! " replied Lord Dewry ; " I have the 
strongest reasons to believe that he bears us ill will, — that he has 
already injured us, and seeks but the opportunity to do more and 
more for our destruction." 

" Does his ill will particularly point against your son, my Lord?'* 
asked Manners, deeply interested by an answer which to him was 
both mysterious and painful. 

1' No— no I" exclaimed the peer, starling up from the chair into 
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which he had cast himself, when he had invited Manners to be 
seated, — *^ no — no — certainly not ! What is the meaning of this? 
You have some darker meaning, sir ? What of Edward ? Tell me, 
I beseech you tell me, where is my son ?'' 

" My Lord, I am gritjved to repeat, that I cannot tell you where 
he is," replied Manners ; " and it is for the purpose of concerting 
means for discovering him that I now wait upon your Lordship. 
He went out, it appears, to see this Pharold, and has never re- 
turned." 

Manners acted for the best ; and having not the slightest idea of 
all that was passing in the bosom of De Yaux's father, he thought, 
that by concealing for a few moments the proof he had obtained of 
bis friend having been murdered, he would allow the mind of the 
unhappy parent to come by degrees, and less painfully, to a know- 
ledge of the truth : but the result was by no means such as he anti- 
cipated ; for to Lord Dowry the bare idea of his son having any com- 
munication whatever with the eye-witness of that dreadful deed, 
which he had committed in other years, was agonising in itself ; 
and, without remembering that any one was present to remark the 
agitation to which he yielded, he clasped his hands together, 
and strode up and down the saloon, muttering, ^' Villain ! scoun- 
drel ! it is all over !" Then again recollecting that he was ob- 
served, he found it necessary to curb his emotions, and to make 
anxiety for his son the apparent cause for that agitation which he 
had already displayed. "Colonel Manners," he said "you alarm 
me much. For Heaven's sake, tell me the particulars. Something 
more than a temporary and ordinary absence must have occurred 
to excite apprehensions in an officer so much accustomed to danger 
as yourself. Nor is my sister a woman to yield to idle fears. Tell 
me, then, what has happened to my son, and why you are led to 
suppose that there has been any communication between him and a 
person, in regard to whom I have more than suspicions of very 
terrible deeds, who is, I believe, a villain of tl\e blackest character, 
and who would scruple at nothing to injure a race who were hi& 
firstbenefactors." 

" The facts are these, my Lord," replied Manners ; "but I trust 
vre shall find that your son's absence is ovring, notwithstanding its 
strangenesss, to some accidental circumstance of no importance—^ 
as I was about to say, however, the facts are these : — It appears 
that last night De Yaux did not go to bed -, that he left Morley 
House during the night, and that he has never returned during the 
tiay. He also, I find, mentioned yesterday to his cousin. Miss de Yaux, 
his intention of visiting a gipsy named Pharold, who had sent him a 
letter thatmoming ; but his purpose, as he then stated it, was to go 
to Morley Down, where the gipsies were, to-day, and not during, 
the night; and his prolonged absence has, of course, greatly 
alarmed Mrs. Falkland and ber family." 



^^ But has no search been instituted ? Have bo traces beai 
found ?" cried Lord Dewry, his fears taking a new direction : ^^ no 
time should be lost." 

" No time has been lost as yet, my Lord,** replied Manners : **I 
myself have been to the place where the gipsies were last seen ; 
but they are there no more, and, to all appearance, must have 
either decamped in the night or early this morning. But it appears 
certain, from the evidence of Mr. de Yaux's servant, who was with 
me, that some foot-prints, which we traced on the ground, in dif- 
ferent parts of the common, were from my poor friend's boot ; and 
in the same track are those of another person, who was apparently 
with him during the night." 

^^ But whither did they lead ?" exclaimed the peer, whose agita- 
tion was becoming dreadful ; '^ speak out, sir, for God's sake ! 
You call him your poor friend — ^youhave discovered more — ^whither 
did the footsteps lead ? I can bear all." 

^^ They led, my Lord," replied Manners, '^to a high bank, over^ 
hanging a part of the road, about a mile or more to the westof Mor- 
ley House, near a point of wooded land which causes the river to 
take a singular bend in its course." 

Lord Dewry shook in every limb, but^ by a strong effort , he ut- 
tered, ^' Go on, sir ; go on ; letme hear the worst." 

^^ Thank God, my Lord, I have tittle more to inflict upon your 
Lordship," replied Manners. '^At that bank the steps ended, 
but " 

He paused, and the peer eagerly demanded, ^' But what — what 
found you more ?" 

^'It must be told," thought Manners.— "We found, my Lord," he 
added aloud, " a good deal of blood spilt upon .the sand." 

The peer groaned bitterly. " My poor boy/! my poor boy !" he 
cried, but for some minutes he said no more. 

While Manners had been in the act of telling his tale, the conflict 
which had taken place in the bosom of Lord Dewry can better be 
conceived than described. Every moinent produced a change of 
sensation ; every word a new and different apprehension. Now 
he fancied his son made acquainted with his guilt; now feared that 
the very means he had taken to conceal it might have made the 
gipsy to wreak his vengeance on his unoffending child. That Pha- 
rold was capable of committing any or every crime was a convic- 
tion which had been brought about in the mind of the peer by ose 
of those curious processes in the human heart, whereby great 
guilt seeks to conceal its blackness from even its own eyes by re- 
presenting others in colours as dark as it feels that it itself deserves; 
and while at one moment he sui^peeted that Pharold might have ob- 
tained information of the trap laid for him by the game-keeper, and 
10 avenge himself might have revealed his whole history to Edward 
de Yaux, at another he believed tbat the destruction of his aim 



mil^t bave heen the means T^hich the gip$ieshad determined upony 
in order to punish himself for his designs against them. 

As Colonel Manners concluded his account, however, the latter 
opinion predominated over all others $ the peer's own heart ae- 
kuowledged that the means they had taken was that which^ was the 
most fearfully effectual ; and he beheld no other image than the 
heir of his name, the child of his love, murdered in cold blood, 
within sight of the very spot where his own hand had slain his bro- 
ther. All his first emotions were consecrated to deep grief. He 
had loved his son : he had admired him ; and affection and pride 
had united to give him the only green place in a heart that angry 
passions had left arid and desolate ^ and now he was alone in all 
the world. He had been hitherto like a mariner ploughing the 
waves in the midst of storms and darkness, with one small point of 
bright light in the wide dark vacancy before him ; but now the 
clouds had rolled over that light for ever, and the past and the fu- 
ture were alike one lurid night. There was nothing left in life to 
live for $ and during one moment all was despair : but the minute 
after, the most overpowering passion of human nature rose up and 
rekindled with its own red and baleful light the extinguished torch 
of hope. Revenge became his thirst ^ and the remembrance that it 
was nearly within his grasp, and that another day would give it ta 
him, was the only consolation that his mind could receive. It 
seized upon him at once ; it compelled every other feeling and 
passion to its aid : grief gave it bitterness ; pride gave it intensity ; 
wrath lent it eagerness. '^ He has smitten me to the heart," he 
thought ; ^^ he has smitten me to the heart. But I will smite him 
still deeper, and he shall learn what it is to have raised his hand 
against a son of mine." It was but for one instant that he had given 
way to despair, and the next revenge took possession of his whole 
soul, and became almost more than a consolation — a joy. All its 
dark and cruel pictures, too, rose up before his mental vision, and 
he pleased himself with gazing forth into the future, and seeing him 
he most hated within the gripe of his vengeance. He painted to 
bimself the agony which long and solitary imprisonment would in* 
flict on a heart which he knew to be wild and free ; he thought 
over all the tyrannical details of atrial in a court of justice, and be 
gazed even into the gipsy's bosom, and saw the burning indigna- 
tion and despair that would wring his heart, exposed a public spec- 
tacle to the eyes of a race he detested, tried by laws he con- 
demned and had abjured, and exciting the curiosity and the loud re- 
mark of the idle and the vulgar. He followed him in tmaginaiicn 
to the scaffold, and saw him die the death of a dog ; and only 
grieved that there revenge must stop, and that the cup contained 
not another drop of ignominy and suffering to pour upon the head 
^ him who had destroyed his son. 

^ Oceupied with these thoughts, he remained fiUent for sevetal 
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minutes ; but his features T^orked, and his limbs even T^rithed,^ 
wrought unconsciously by the intensity of the emotions within. 
Colonel Manners saw the strong and painful degree of his agitation ; 
but he had no key to the secret sources of feeling which, opened 
wide by the news of his son's loss, were gushing forth in streams 
of bitterness upon his heart. He attributed, then, all that he saw 
io deep grief; and although his application to the peer, in his ma- 
gisterial capacity, had been but to bring about the disclosures 
he had to make as gently as possible, yet he still thought it best to 
continue the same course with which he had begun, in order to 
engage the unhappy nobleman in those personal and active exer- 
tions which might in some degree divert his mind from the sole and 
painful contemplation of his recent loss. 

"My Lord," he said, feelingly, **believe me, no one feels more 
<leeply and sympathises more sincerely with your Lordship than 
myself : but allow me to recall to your mind that great and instant 
exertions are necessary to ensure the arrest of the murderer ; the 
pursuit of whom I have determined never to quit till I have seen 
him brought to justice." 

Lord Dewry, with his own burning hand, clasped warmly that of 
Colonel Manners, the object of his former hatred. The fact is, 
however, that circumstances had established between them, two 
strong ties since the death of Edward de Yaux. The one was 
wholly composed of good feelings, and sprang from their mutual af- 
fection for the deceased, — afiTection which had, of course^ risen in 
value in each other's eyes, since death had hallowed it; and the 
other, — composed of feelings which, though noble and virtuous on 
the one part, were terribly mixed up with evil on the other, — was 
the desire of bringing the murderer to justice. Lord Dewry then 
grasped Colonel Manners's hand, and said, " I have much to thank 
you for, sir, and I am afraid that I have somewhat to apologise 
ibr in the past ; but " 

" Do not mention it, I beg, my Lord," replied Manners. "It is 
forgotten entirely ; only let us bend our energies with a common 
eflfort to pursue this sad affair to an end, to discover, as far as 
Heaven shall enable us, what has really occurred ; and above all 
to insure the immediate apprehension of this gipsy Pharold, whom 
*very circumstance, hitherto apparent, points at as the murderer.'* 

A gleam of triumph broke over the thin sallow countenance of 
the peer. "If I am not very much mistaken. Colonel Manners,'* 
he said, " this very Pharold will be in our hands to-night. He and 
his gang are not famous alone for one sort of crime. My park- 
keepers at Dimdem informed me, a few days ago, that they had 
discovered a plan which these gipsies had laid for robbing my park 
of the deer ; and I immediately took measures to insure the arrest 
of the whole of them in the very fact. Nor was my purpose alone 
to save my game, Colonel Manners, nor to punish deer-stealers, *l 
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continued Lord Dewry, raising his head and speaking with dieter* 
mined firmness; ^'no, I had a weightier object in view, I had a 
more serious offence to avenge." 

The peer paused ; for although he was* anxious to make the 
charge, which he had determined to bring against the gipsy, boldly 
and distinctly to as many private individuals as possible, before he 
urged it in a public court of justice, yet he felt a difficulty, a hesi- 
tation, perhaps we might say a fear, in pronouncing, for the first 
time, so false an accusation against a fellow-creature, which was 
to be supported, too, by so many dark and tortuous and deceitful 
contrivances. There was in his bosom a consciousness of the fal- 
lacy, of the futility we might say, of all human calculations, which, 
proposed an undefined dread of rendering his schemes irretrievable 
by once making the charge to any one. It was to him the passing, 
of the Rubicon ; and that step once taken ; he felt that he should 
be involved in a labyrinth of obscure and unknown paths, from; 
which there would be no retreat, and which would conduct hinir 
whither he knew not. And yet he saw that it must be taken ; that 
the gipsy's first act after his arrest would undoubtedly be, to charge 
him with the crime which he had committed ; and that it was abso-* 
lutely necessary, in order to give all his future proceedings a fina 
basis, and a commanding position, to be the person to accuse rather 
than the person accused. He knew how inferior defence is to at- 
tack — how much more faith men are naturally inclined to give to 
a charge, than they give to a recrimination ; and from the first 
commencement of his reply to Colonel Mannershe had determined 
to make it boldly : but when he came to the immediate point where 
it was to be spoken, he hesitated, and paused irresolute. 

The next moment, however, he went on. "Colonel Manners,", 
he said, resuming his firmness, "as I believe that the culprit may be 
considered in our power, and that therefore no indiscreet commu- 
nication of my suspicions can give him warning to escape, I do not 
scruple to say that I have many, many reasons to suppose that this 
gipsy, this Pharold, is not only the murderer of my son, poor Ed- 
ward, but that my brother's death also may be laid to his charge; 
and with a view of bringing him ,to justice for that offence it was 
that I, this very morning, took the surest measures for his appre- 
hension, and not for any pitiful affair of deer-stealing, which 
might have gone long unpunished ere I exerted myself as I have 
done." 

"Indeed!" exclaimed Manners, gazing upon the peer in much 
surprise. " How strangely do events sometimes come round !" 

"Perhaps you are not acquainted with the circumstances of my 
brother's deatfi," replied the peer, marking some surprise in Man- 
ners's countenance ; and in his anxiety, to show the probability o£ 
the charge he had made, overcoming his repugnance to speak 
upon a subject of all others the most dreadful to him, i* However, 
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G^lMel ManaepSy'' ke eoftttMed) '* he was kiffed by sodie one ttn^' 
knomiy raasy years ago; and the suspicions against this man Pha- 
rold were then so strong, thatgood Mr. Arden, the magistrate, would 
Mt have had him committed, had not I foolishly interfered, fWmi a 
weak conviction of his honesty. That conviction^ however, has 
been since removed, and I may say that I have iu my bands the 
most decided proofe of his guilt." 

Such was the explanation to which the apparent surprise of 
Colonel Manners led on the peer ; but that surprise proceeded 
both from the new charge which the peer made against the gipsy 
being totally unexpected by his hearer, and from another cause 
^faich mttst be explained, as it touches upon some of those little 
weaknesses of our natures which Gokmel Manners possessed in 
commcm with other human beings. 

Through the whole affair, since he had' discovened the traces of 
Be Vaux's footsteps on the common^ and the marks^of 6loodsfaed 
at Ae quarry, hope had offered to the mind of Charles Manners 
but one suggestion to diminish his apprehensions for the fate of 
hiA friend; and that suggestion, strange enough to say, was that the 
-countenance, the demeanour, and the langua^ of the gipsy Pha^ 
rold were not those of a man familiar with guilt or designing evil. 
Colonel Manners was too much a man of .the world, and too 
much a man of sense, to suffer such impressions to affect his con* 
duct in the slightest degree. He knew that this earth contains 
every grade and every sort of hypocrisy ; and that Satan himself 
will occasionally assume the form of an angel of light : but at the 
same time, although his behaviour was on all occasions guarded 
by what he had learned from experience, yet through life ne had 
preserved his natural enthusiasm unblunted by the hard world in 
which we live ; and there was thus in his character a rare min*^ 
gling of ardent and energetic feelings, with calm and well calcu*" 
lated actions, which formed the specific difference between him 
and the general herd with which he moved. During his conversation 
i\ith Pharold he had remarked a dignity, not alone of manner but 
of thought, in the gipsy, opposed to all the habits of his tribe, and 
which must have been difficult to retain amongst them at all, but still 
more difficult to assume, if it was not natural and habitual, ^^if it 
sprang not from a heart at ease in itself, and a consciousness of vir^ 
tue and intellect superior to the things through which it passed. 
His countenance, too, had appeared to him open and frank, though 
wild and keen ; and Manners wished much to believe that vice or 
crime, in general^ more or less affect the expression of the human face. 
All this had ^ruck him ; and though as we have said before, he 
suffered not these impressions to effect his conduct in the least, op*- 
posed as they were to known facts^ and circumstances of great pro- 
bability, yet hope still whispered, surely that' gipsy was not a man 
either to plan or to commit so dreadfbl ^ deed as dte indieatioBS he 
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had met with would have naturally led him to suspect. It mayifen- 
be supposed, then, that the numerous and dark charges brought 
forward so bodly by the peer starded Manners not a little; and a9 
he had no cause to believe that Lord Dowry was instigated by any 
motive to prefer a felse accusation against the gipsy, he could only 
conclude, that he himself had been deceived in his estimation of 
Pharold's character by the most skilfhl and consummate hypocrisy; 
^^I have heard some of the events to which your Lordship al- 
ludes," he replied, as soon as the peer paused; ^^and was only 
surprised to hear such an unexpected a^ravation of the suspicions 
circumstances which have already appeared against this man Pha- 
rold. I trust, too, that the measures which your Lordship has 
taten may be successful for his arrest: but allow me to suggest, 
that the unhappy news which I have had the melancholy duty 
of communicating ought to pcnnt out more extensive opera** 
tions for the apprehension of the offender; as it is not at all impos^ 
stble that this new offence may have entirely changed the circudh 
stances, and may have put a stop to the attack upon your Lordship's 
park, of which you received intimation." 

Lord Dowry struck his hand upon the table, perceiving suddenly 
the proability of Colonel Manners's suggestion, and anticipating, 
with rage and disappointment, the possible escape of the gipsy, or 
at least his evasion till such time as the arrival of Sir William Ry- 
der in England might render the schemes he had planned, if not 
entirely impracticable, at all events highly difficult of execution, and 
dangerous to himself in the attempt. 

'^ He shall be taken if it cost me life and fortune," he exclaimed j 
" but how, how ? that is the question. Colonel Manners. What you 
say is true ; the murder of my poor unhappy boy may have scared 
them away from the scene of their crimes, and most probably has 
done so ere this. What is to be done? how can we trace them? 
Pray advise me, Colonel Manners, if you had any regard for your 
unhappy comrade." 

His agitation was dreadful ; and Manners saw that the only way* 
to tranquillise him was to give him fresh hopes of the apprehension 
of those who had been instrumental in the death of his son. 
"Most willingly will I give you any advice and assistance in my 
power," he replied; "but your Lordship will be better able to 
judge what is the most fitting to be done, when you hear what I 
liave already endeavoured to accomplish. My proceedings have 
been those of a soldier, but perhaps they may not be the less likely 
to be successful on that account." 

'*The more, the more," cried Lord Dewry ; *^ but let me beg yoti 
to give me the details." 

"In the first place, my Lord," he replied, ^' I have sent my poo? 
friend's own servant, who is a keen and active fellow, to trace out 
the gipsies, and to follow the tracks we discovered on the common 
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as far as possible. I have furnished him also with money to hire 
assistance and to buy information ; and I directed him, as soon as 
his object was accomplished, to join me at Barholm with all speed. 
He had not, however, arrived when I passed the inn, and I or- 
dered him to be sent on here as soon as ever he appeared." 

"Thank you, thank you, sir," reiterated Lord Dewry ; " but do 
you think there is any hope of his discovering the road the villains 
have taken ?" 

" Every chance, my Lord," replied Colonel Manners ; "in the 
first place, the tracks of the wheels, and the feet going in one par- 
ticular direction, was too evident to leave a doubt in regard to 
which path they had taken at first. That path, I find, leads down to 
a hamlet where they must have been seen^ and where the servant 
will most probably obtain the means of tracing them farther. But 
my next step, my Lord, is, I think, likely to produce the still more 
desirable result, of placing in the hands of justice theparticular in- 
dividual whom we have the greatest reason to suspect. While we 
were examining the sand-pit, where these gipsies had been assem- 
bled, we discovered some one apparently watching the common 
from the wood ; and whether at first he mistook us for some of 
his own tribe or not I cannot tell y but he advanced some way to- 
wards us. As soon as I saw he was again retreating to the wood, 
I galloped after him ; and though I unfortunately had not time to 
overtake him, yet I had an opportunity of satisfying myself very, 
nearly to a certainty that this was that very Pharold whom I had 
once before seen on another occasion. I took measures as soon as 
possible for having the wood surrounded by a mounted patrol of as 
many men as it was possible to obtain, and I directed that any one 
who was apprehended in coming out of it should be instantly 
carried before Mr. Arden, to whom I had written a concise account 
of all the cirumstances." 

The peer mused ; for, as in every dark and complicated scheme 
of vilany, the slightest alteration in the events which he had anti- 
cipated was likely to produce the most disastrous results to the 
schemer. "If Pharold be carried at oiice before Mr. Arden/' 
thought the peer, " the accusation which he has it in his power to 
bring against me may be made before I am aware of it, and that, 
too, to the very man who has the very best means of comparing 
minutely, in the first stages of the proceeding, the present charge 
with the past circumstances. That the gipsy will ultimately tell 
his own tale, there can be no doubt 5 yet to make the first impres- 
sion is the great object — to be the accuser rather than the accused 
— to attack rather than defend." With such views, the probability 
of the gipsy being carried before Mr. Arden ere he had been pre- 
pared was any thing but agreeable to the peer ; and for a moment 
the anguish occasioned by his son's death was forgotten, in appro-: 
liensions for the failure of bis own (}eep-lai4,schemes. 
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** I will write myself to Mr. Arden," he said at length, after long 
thought, — " I will write myself, and send off the letter this very 
night. Ciolonel Manners, excuse me for one moment. I have but 
a few lines to write, and will be back with you in a few minutes." 

Thus saying, he proceeded to his library, and with a hasty hand 
wrote down that bold and decided charge against the gipsy which 
was to bring the long-apprehended struggle between them to an 
end at once. Nor did he, in this instance, feel any hesitation. The 
words had now been spoken to Colonel Manners,— the charge had 
once been made ; and it i$ wonderful the difference that exists be- 
tween the first and second time of doing any thing that is wrong, 
He wrote, too, though without any effort at policy, yet with the 
most exquisite art,— with that sort of intuitive cunning which much 
intercourse with the world, and its worst part, gives to the keen 
^nd unscrupulous. He referred, directly, to Mr. Arden's former 
opinion, concerning the culpability of the gipsy ; he took shame 
and reproach to himself, for his own incredulity at the time ; he 
declared, that subsequent events had shown the wisdom and clear- 
sightedness of the worthy magistrate's judgment, and he finished 
his letter by directly accusing the gipsy of the crime which Mr. 
'Arden had suspected, doubting not that vanity would establish in 
the mind of the magistrate such a prepossession against the object 
of his wiles as to give every thing in the important first steps that 
were to ensue a strong tendency against Pbarold. 

This done, he read the note over with satisfaction, sealed it, 
and sent it off, raised his head, and gazing upon vacancy, thought, 
for a moment, over all the stern and painful circumstances that 
;surrounded him, and then turned his steps back to the room where 
"he had left Colonel Manners. He had now, however, made the 
course he was to pursue irretrievable ; his son's death had been the 
only thing wanting to give all his determinations the energy of des- 
pair 'y he had chosen his path, he had passed the Rubicon, and ne- 
ver hereafter, through the course of this history, will be found in 
Ills character any of those fluctuating changes of feeling and reso- 
lution which we have endeavoured to depict while his fate was un- 
fixed and his purpose undetermined. Deeply, sternly, from that 
moment, he. pursued his way, driven at length to feel that one 
crime must be succeeded by many more to render it secure. 

"I have now. Colonel Manners," he said, as he entered the sa- 
loon, *'to apologise for leaving you so unceremoniously ; but you 
will, I am sure, make excuse for feelings agitated like mine. To 
guard against the most remote chance of Mr. Arden suffering this 
Pharold to escape, I have formally made a charge, which I shall be 
able to substantiate, I am sure, concerning the death of my poor 
brother ; and, next, let me beg you to give me your good advice 
in regard to what more should be done, in case the measures which 
you and I have separately taken should prove alike insufficient/' 

15 
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** I would not wait, my Lord," repKed Manneps, ^'^to ascertain 
whether they yf&^e suffiieieiit eriiet ; but I would instantly take 
measures to guard against their iasufiScienoy. You have, I ibiak, 
only three ^(mtiguous counties here ; 'had you not belter send off 
raessengeps at once to4he sheriffsand magislrates of those three/in- 
ibrming them of ibe circumstaaGes,'and begging them «to ^stop an^y 
party of ^gipsies, or any personisimilar in appeaFanee^ this man 
rharold ? Your messengers, well mounted, wU, soon be 4ar in 
advance tof the murderer, -or his acoessories, wh4>se mode of tra-r 
veiling cannot J)e v^ry rapid." 

The sij^gestion was no^ooii^r glvf^n than it w^s xiissenxed to ^ 
jttjd with all speed the necessary lQttei?s werje written by the peier,, 
w'ho took an active and energetic Apart in the whole proceedipgs a^ 
if he iiad been in his prime of youth. But it was a .part of his cha- 
racter to do so. 'He couid feel deep gri^f, it is true — and djd feel 
it for the loss of his son — but grief with himii^d not to langour and 
despondency, but, on the contrary, to hate and to cevenge.;,aii(l 
as hunger instead of weakening only renders the li^ef and the wolf 
more ferocious and more tremendous, so sorrow, instead of .soft- 
ening, only rendered him more JSerce and more vehement. Tli0 
activity, the energy, and theftr,e he displayed in )iis whole proceed- 
ings, not a little surprised GolonelManners ; and had be liad time 
or inclination for any thinjg like gaiety, he mighjt have smileid Xo 
think that he had refused, on account of age? to cross his sword 
with one who, in passions at least, seemed Any thing but an old man. 
Ere the letters were sealed, however ,,it wasaimounced thai; Mr^ de 
Vaux's servant had arrived ffom Barholm^ and enquired for Colonel 
Manners. With the peer's permission he was broi^ght in 5 and 
bowing low to liis master's father, by whom he was well known, he 
gave aMlaccouQt of his search in, answer to Manners's ques- 
tions. 

" Well, Willfcim,*' demai^deiJ Blar^iers, *^have you Jj^esp mc- 
cessful?" 

" Yes, sir,* replied the quan ; "IbeJieVe I have seen the scoun- 
drels housed, and have left those to watch th^m who will m>t 
watch them in vain." ' , 

A glow of veng ^fui pleasure passed over the countenance of 0e 
peer, and nodding his approbation^ he l^ned his head on his hand^ 
listening attentively, vvhlie Manners proceeded.. " Give us the 
particulars, Wijiiamj" he said. " How did you first discoyer th^ 
gipsies?" 

" Why, Urst, ^ir, I l5r^^l back to the sandpit,** replied the majj^ 
^ 'and then I followed tlje trapks of wheels dowp to the bottom of tJie 
hill, by the road th^t leads to Newtown. At the bottojn I fonnO- 
traces up the green lane, and I went on there for a mile, till I PAiP^ 
to what they call Newton Lone ; but since Iwa$ there last sQme 
one has built a cottage there ^ and I asked the woman in the cott^^e 



if she bad seen any gipsies, and which way they had gone. She 
ssiid yes, she had seen them that niom(ng, just after daybreak ; but 
that when they had found a cottage there, they had turned down by 
ib^ idAet* ^4e of the loire, liirotigh the lane that leads out again 
upon the high road beyond Newtown. So I followed them down 
^re, and I tracked their «aits across the high road, up the other 
Uney till I came to where it spdits in two, the one going down to 
^e 'watenside, and A* "t/A^f Sloptng ftp the hin to the common at 
the iNvdt •«€ Dimdeti Park. Serfe thet^ were wheels and footmarks 
boHi wttyg ; «md, nfter pozding ^ little, t took the way down by 
the waier, thinking theiy might have gone to lie amongst the banks 
itiere, as they used to do when 1 Wses a young boy in that neigh- 
bourhood* But aftet looking ^bCtft Ibr an hour, I eould find no- 
thing of Hiem.'* 

'^ TbM ^ere did ym find them ^l last ?^' demanded the peer, 
lowing somewhat tired of ihe servant's proiltity ; to which, how- 
ever, Manners, who knew how important «very little particular is in 
obscure circumstances, had listened with patience and attention. 

" Why, my Lord,^ feplled the ttan, " I went back directly to 
ibt pairtiiig of the ?o«d8, imd then took the one towards the 
Qimimoii, above Dimden, which I had not chosen before,- and there 
i rode on a« hard m I could, with the cart ruts and footmarks be- 
fore me, till I came within about twenty yards of the common. 
Thereabout, there is tiWtdT*6w coppice, wMi some tall trees In the 
hedge-row ; «ad my htntee picked up a stone, «o I got off to clear 
Ihs hodC; and ^ I was just going to mount again, I heard some 
one call ki a low voi^, * William ! William feutler!' So I looked 
round, but could see no one, nnd I said, * Well, what do you want ? 
come ottt of the coppice, if you want me.' So, then, from behind 
dttfe of ^ tall trees, whefe he had planted himself on the look-out, 
comes Dick Harvey, y^r Lofidship's head park-keeper at Dimden ; 
and he began asking after my health, and all I had seen in foreign 
piHPts. So I told Mm I would answer him Another time : but I took 
leave to ask him in return what he was aftef , btish-ranging in that 
ways anidhe s«isweit?d, *'Oh,iKrthiflg*, he wds only seeing that all 
was right.* So, 4h«n, I atlked hfim ugatn If he had seen eV.r a set of 
gipR0s in that diction * upon wlrlch he asked why, and I told him 
outright. * Don't go any farther, then,* answered he, ^ for the blood- 
thirsty rascals are lying down there, between the pai*k wan and the 
common; afid It is th^ that I am watdiidg.^ And h^ told me that 
he had discovered they were to steal thte deer in the park that very 
night, and bad liiid a trap for them. However, t did not choose 
to come away without seeing them myself. So, asking Dick when 
they had come tttere, I tow Wm he must g6t me a sight of them. 
He said Aat tliey had nm been ttieiti much above an hour ; and he 
tdok me iivto the coppte« to wfhefe %« hftd been standing himself. 
There I conld see the wh()le ptrty of themtrell enough, lying about 

15. 
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three hundred yards farther down the park wall, some of them 
jstiil putting out their tents, some of them sitting on the wall and 
looking over into the park." 

'^ Was the park-keeper alone ?" asked Manners, as the servant 
paused. 

'' He was alone just at that minute, sir," replied the man ; ^^ bat 
he told me that he had five others within whistle, and that he had 
;sent away the man who had been mounting guard where he then 
was to bring more. By this time, however, the sun was getting 
low ; and Dick said he was sure enough the gipsies would not budge 
till they had tried for some of his deer. I told him not to let them 
go even if they had a mind; and he said to make my mind easy, 
for that before one o'clock in the morning, he would answer for 
having the whole party of them in what used to be called the 
strong-room at Dimden House. I thought, therefore, sir, that I 
could not leave the matter in better hands than his ; and I came 
away here to report myself : but as the horse was very tired I 
thought it best to take my time. '' 

** You have done well, William," said Lord Dewry. " Now go 
(ioym and get some refreshment. — It seems to me, GolonelManners," 
he added, as the servant retired, a gleam of triumph lighting up 
his dark countenance, — '^ it seems to me that these men are in our 
power — that they cannot escape lus now. It may be unnecessary, 
therefore, to send the letters which I have written." 

" I think not," replied Manners. " If you will consider a 'mo- 
ment, you will see that, although some of the gipsies have been seen 
in the neighbourhood of your park at Dimden, yet we have no rea- 
son to be sure that the very man we seek is with them. Indeed, 
from the resemblance of the person I saw in the wood to this Pha- 
rold, we have some cause to imagine that even if he have joined his 
companions since, he was not with them in the morning." 

" ¥ou are right, you are right," said the peer. *' In such a bu- 
siness as this no precaution can, indeed, be surperfluous, and I will 
send off the letters at once." 

The bell was accordingly rung, and the epistles despatched by 
mounted seiTants, who each had orders to spare no speed, but to 
ride all night rather than suffer the communication to be delayed ; 
nor -should we be unwilling] to show how these directions were 
obeyed, and what sort of speed is commonly practised by persons 
on such errands, — how they all and several stopped to drink 
here, and to gossip there, and to feed at another place, — but that 
the regular matter of our history is now of some importance. 

As soon as the servants had been despatched. Lord Dewry be- 
thought him that Colonel Manners might himself require some re- 
freshment, and apologised for his previous forgetfulness. Manners, 
however, was fatigued, but not hungry, and he preferred some 
strong green tea— though not very soldierlike fare-: to any thing 
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else that the peer's bouse could afford. This was soon obtained, 
and by the time it had been brought and taken away, the clock 
struck ten. 

Manners then rose. " If your Lordship does not expect news 
from Dimden to-night," he said, " I will now take my leave ; but 
should any thing occur in which I can be of the slightest assistance, 
if you will send a servant, you will find me at the little town of Bar- 
holm, where I have ordered rooms to be prepared for meat the 
inn." 

No two men that ever lived were more different in mind, in cha- 
racter,' in tastes, and feelings, than Colonel Charles Manners and 
Lord Dewry ; yet, strange lo say, the peer did not like the idea of 
Maimers quitting him. Their views were as distinct as light and 
darkness ; and, though for a moment they were pursuing the same 
object, could the hearts of both have been seen, how different 
would have been the spectacle presented — how different from 
those In the bosom of the other would have been all the springs, 
and motives, and designs, which actuated and guided each ! And 
yet Lord Dewry felt uneasy when Manners proposed lo go. A part 
of his uneasinesss might arise in a dislike to be left alone, in the 
long, long hours of expectation which were to intervene ere he 
could hear of the first step, in all his dark and complicated designs, 
having been safely taken ; but there was something more in it too. 
Manners had assisted him with zeal, and talent, and energy, in the 
very pursuit which he was following : by an extraordinary conca- 
tenation of circumstances, he, unbrided, unbiassed, independent, 
upright, and noble, had been led to give his whole support to the 
very first object which the peer had in view ; and for which he had 
already been obliged to hire and to intrigue with the low, and the 
mercenary, and the vile; and Lord Dewry felt a support and an 
encouragement in the presence and assistance of Colonel Manners 
vvhich a thousand Sir Roger Millingtons could not have afforded. 
Had he had to explain his views and wishes to Colonel Manners 
as he had done to Sir Roger Millington, he would have shrunk 
from the task in shame and fear ; but when Manners came wil- 
lingly forward to aid him voluntarily even for a few steps on the way 
he was pursuing, it seemed as if his actions were vouched and justi- 
fied by the concurrence of so honourable a man. 

" I believe, Colonel Manners," said the peer in reply, — " I be- 
lieve that I am about to make a very extraordinary request ; but I 
really cannot allow you to leave me : a room shall be prepared for 
you here immediately, and it will be a real consolation to me if you 
will stay. I shall myself sit up till I hear from Dimden," he added, 
in atone of hesitation, as if he would fain have asked Manners to 
do the same, had it been courteous; " but I am afraid that news 
cannot arrive till between one and two o'clock, and as you must be 
fatigued, I cannot ask you to be the partner of my watch." 



'^ I will be sa most willingly , im^ iacd^" replied Mwn^rs; ** for 
though I certainly am fotiguedy still I am not sleepy, and I shall he 
anxious, too, to hear the news as soon as possible." 

They waited, however, longer than they expected ^^ thrta, ftwr 
o'clock came, a«4 W) tidi^gsi arrived. Tbje momaak^ notviahiH 
standing expect;^ojQ,.O.ev( more caUxUy than might hare been ima- 
gined. Lord Dowry, although he knew that there were few ssb-* 
jects on which he could speak with G)lonel Manners. witkoKt 
meeting feelings and opinions different from any that he now dared 
to entertain, kiMfw also that there was om topk, aad that one very 
near to his heart, at the moni^t, on which be might discourse ai 
ease. That topic was his son ; and on that, — with all his feelings 
softened, with every aspwity done away, and with the pme mMral 
welling forth of parental affection smd grief o^*er his deep \oe^ ««* 
on that he coaversed duviog the greater part of the night, efihdiis 
from the memory of his oooi^[anion the rude and disagreealblfi imr* 
pression which their firs^ interviews had caused, and leaving little 
but grief, and sympathy, and regret. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

F&OH sunset till about nineo'claek thtfre had been ai %ht re&tsh^ 
ing rain, — not one of those cold autumnal pvoiirs, which leave the 
whole world dark^ and drenched, and dreary, but the spfl finHing ot 
light, pellucid drops, that scarcely bent the blades of grass on 
which they rested, and through which, ever and anon, the pnrple 
of the evening sky, and — as that £Eided awa^ -^ the bright ghmce 
of a brilliant star, might be seen amidst the broken clouds. To-^ 
wards nine, however, the vapours that rested upon the eastent 
uplands became tinged with light ; and, as if gifted with the power 
of scattering darkness from her presence^ forth came the respteir* 
dent moon, while the dim ekmds grew pale and white as she- ad* 
vanced, and, roUing away ofver tba hiUs, kft.the sky akloie^r. b 
required scarcely a ftuMsi&il vaioA to. suppose that— in the: brttUaat 
shining of the miliionSc o( drops which hung on every leaf and 
rested on every bough — 'm the glistening ripple of the rivei! that 
rolled in waves of stiver through the plain — in the checkered daiu> 
ing of the light and shadow through t'hB trees, and m the anddmi 
brightening u^ o£ evety ohfeot throughout the acese which coiddb 
reflect her beain«^-- it reqioired scarcely a fimciful mind to suiipose 
that the whote world was rejoicing in the soft splendour of that 
gentle watcher of the nighty and gratulating her triumph over Iha 
darkness and the clouds. 



iti«as,abe9ati4ii sight OH than night, m, indeed, it ever is, to 
see. the planed thus. change the aspect o^ aM things in^ the sky and on 
the earth; bm, perhaps, the si^ was^more heauliAil* in Bimden 
£arfc than aoiy where areund. The geiitienan's* park is^ likewise, 
one of those, things peeaitarly £i^Hsh^ which are to be seen no- 
where eke npon the eartji; s^ least we- yen tnre tf» say that there is 
jcothing at aklike il in thrqe onl of the four quarteFs of this our 
£^k|be, — tha wide^ grassy ^lopttSy th^ gvonpsr of majestic trees, tiie 
dim flankiags of fi^rest ^ohhxI^ ]:)i]K)ken with savannas and crossed 
by many a wadk, the oceasiooal rivulet or piece of water, the rest- 
ing-place,, the alcove, the ruin of the eld mansion where onr fathers 
dwelt now kq»sedf into, the (k>main of time, but careftiliy guarded 
from any haadS: but his, with> here* and there some sliope of the 
ground or soma tur» of tiie path bringing usr suddenly upon a 
bright and unexpected prospect of distemt kmdscapes far beyond, 
— * ^^ all nature and all art ! " There is nothing like it on the earth, 
and &w thingSi half so heautiftd ; for it is tranquil without being 
dull, and cahoai without being^ cheerless : but of all times, when 
ene would eiyey the stiUness^ ami the serenity at its highest pitch, 
go forth iafeo a fine old park by moonlight. 

The moon, then, on the night of which we have lately been speak- 
ii^ within half an hour after her rise, shone full into the park, and 
poured her flood of splendour over the wide slopes, glittering with 
the late ram, along the winding paths and gravel walks, and through 
between the broad trunks of the oaks and beeches. The autumn 
had not yet so far advanced as to make any very remarkable differ- 
ence 'm the thickness of the foliage : but still some leaves had fallen 
from the yomiger and tenderer plants, so that the moonbeams 
played more at liberty upon the ground beneath, and the treses 
themselves had been carefully kept so lar apart, that any one stand- 
ing under their shadow — except, indeed, in the thickets reserved 
as coverts for the deer — * had a view far over the open parts of the 
park; and, if the eye took s«ch a direction, could descry the great 
house itself ob one hand, or, on the other side, the park-keeper's 
oottage,. situated on a siight slope that concealed it from the win-^ 
dows of the mansion^ At the same time, though any one thus placed 
beneath the old trees -^ either the clumps which studded the open 
ground, or the deeper woods at the extremes -** could see for a 
€on»derable distance around, yet it would have been scarcely 
possible for anyhody standing in the broad moonlight to distinguish 
other persons under the shadow of the branches, unless, indeed, 
they came t0. the very verga of the weeded ground. This became 
more pairtiealarly the case as the moon rose higher, and the cross- 
ing and interlacing of the shadows in the woodland was rendered 
more iiuricate and perplexed, while the lawns and savannas only 
received the hrl^ter light. 

At a little before eleven o'clock, then, by wMch time the moon 
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had risen high in the heaven, a rustling and scraping sound might 
have been heard by any. one standing near that wall of the park 
which separated it from the neighbouring common, and in -a mo- 
ment after, the head and shoulders of a man appeared above the 
parapet. He gave a momentary glance into the walk which was- 
imioediately contiguous, and then swinging himself over, dropped 
at once to the ground. Pausing again, he looked round him more 
carefully ; and then gave a low whistle. No one followed, how- 
ever, and the intruder, who was apparently a lad of eighteen or 
nineteen, advanced cautiously across the walk, and was soon placed 
beneath the shadow of the tall elms. Every two or three minutes 
the lad paused to look around him ; but as his eyes were more fre- 
quently bent upon the ground than raised, it appeared that he 
rather feared losing his way than apprehended the appearance of 
any other person in the place to which he had somewhat furtively 
introduced himself. Humming a tune as he advanced, he ap- 
proached that part of the park from which, as we have before said, 
a view could be obtained both of the mansion and the park-keeper's 
house ; and here, fixing his eyes upon the latter, he seated himself 
at the foot of a sturdy chestnut tree at a little distance within the 
extreme edge of the wood. 

There was a wreath of white smoke still curling up from the 
chimney of the peaceful looking dwelling of the park-keeper ; and 
through two of the cottage casements a full yellow light was stream- 
ing, so that it was evident enough that some of the inmates were 
up and awake. For about half an hour the young man kept his 
post with perseverance and tranquillity, ceasing to hum the air 
with which he had amused himself as he came along, and appa- 
rently regarding nothing but the cottage of the park-keeper. 

At the end of that time, however, he rose, muttering, " TU stay 
here no longer. I might as well have been with Lena all this while. 
If Dick would but wait till one o'clock, they would be all abed to a 
certainty ; " and he walked two or three steps, resolutely, away. 
Ere he was out of sight, he, nevertheless, turned to look once 
more. The light was still burning; but as he was in the very 
act of resuming his retreat, it was totally extinguished ; and no- 
thing was to be seen but the dark outline of the cottage in the clear 
moonlight. He now paused again for a moment or two, to be sure 
of the facts ; and then retracing his way as Jast as possible to the 
particular part of the wall over which he had obtained ingress, he 
stopped and whistled louder than before. For some minutes there 
was no reply, and he then whistled again, which instantly pro- 
duced a corresponding signal from without, and a voice demanded, 
" Is all right ? " 

"Ay, ay, Dick," replied the lad, carelessly; " all's right — 
come along. " The moment after, another head and shouldersap- 
peared above the wall ; and the gipsy whom we have seen with 
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the old woman called Mother Gray, scheming the destruction of the 
deer belonging to some of the neighbouring gentry, swung himself 
up to the top of the wall; and gazed round with a more anxious 
and careful face than that displayed by his younger comrade. 

When he had satisfied himself by examination, he handed over 
two guns to his companion, who was within the park; and then,' 
dropping down again on the inside, gazed round him with more ' 
trepidation than his bold and confident language would have led 
one to anticipate. He was not alone, however ; for no sooner had 
he e£fected his descent than three others, each also armed with 
an old rude fowling-piece, followed from without ; and a whispered 
consultation took place in regard to their farther proceedings. 

"Where did you see the deer herding to-night. Will?" demanded' 
their leader; " I mean at sunset." 

" Oh, those I saw were down at the far end of the park,*' replie* 
the boy, " a mile off and more ; up this wall will lead us." 

" The farther off the better,'* replied Dickon ; " are all your 
guns loaded?'' 

An answer. was given in the affirmative ; and, led by Dickon and 
the lad William, the party of gipsies crept stealthily along the walk 
that proceeded under the wall to the far extremity of the park. 
Once or twice the leader stopped and listened, and once he asked 
in a low tone, "Did you not hear a noise ? there to the left !" No 
sound, however, was heard by his companions, who paused as he 
paused, and gave breathless attention with bended head and lis- 
tening ear. A light breeze stirred the tree tops, and a leaf would 
now and then fall through the branches, but nothing else was to 
be distinguished ; and as they passed the end of many a vista and 
moonlight alley, and looked cautiously out, nothing which could 
excite the least apprehension was perceivable, and they walked on, 
gaining greater courage as every step familiarised them more to 
their undertaking. By the time they had reached the end of the 
park wall, they ventured to carry on their consultation in a louder 
tone ; and they also turned more into the heart of the wood, fol- 
lowing paths with which none of them seemed very thoroughly ac- 
quainted, and the perplexi^ of which often caused them to halt 
or to turn back, in order to reach the spot which they had fixed 
upon for the commencement of their exploits amongst the deer. 

The lad Will, however, who had apparently reconnoitered the 
park by day-light, at length led them right ; and taking a small foot- 
way towards theeast^ they found themselves suddenly upon the edge 
of an opening in the wood, through the midst of which run a stream 
of clear water, A space of about five acres was here left without 
a tree; but on every side were deep groves of old chestnuts, and to 
the east some thick coverts of brushwood. It became necessary 
now to ascertain the. direction of the wind, lest the deer should 
scent their pursuers, and take another road ; and for this purpose, 
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wettNig his fiiiger in the water, Dickcm held it up high^ till he 
QQvercdby the coldness that ensued which sidie it was that the wiiid 
struck. As soon as this important pajnt was known, he diisposed 
his compsmions in separate siations^ but each by ose of the old 
chestnuts in such. a manner and! at saeh distances as would ren- 
der it impossible for the deer to cross the open space befove then 
without receiving one or more shots from same af his p«rC]r. The 
sort of sport in which he was now empki^ied seemed not altogethtp 
unfamiliar to (be gipsy Dickon ; whose iaslnictionsy if oval rather 
than practical y must have been very aceoraie and amiiile, as be 
wanted none of the skill or knowtedge of an old sportsman. 

As soon as his men were alLprc^erly disposed, and he had* like-* 
wise taken up his own position in the most faneoraMe spot that the 
place afforded, he sought out upoft the g^uad a beeob leaf, and 
having found one with some dLfficutesr, b^ift it in the middle, and 
applied it to his lips. A quick percuessicm of the breath upon the 
bent leaf instantly produced a sound exactly resembKng the cry of a 
young doe. After calling thus once or twice, he ceased, and all 
was attention ; but no noise felkiwed to innate tiiat any of the 
homed dwellers in the wood had heard or gave attention to the 
sound. Dickon again made the expertmem, and again waited im 
breathless expectation, but without a^aiL After a lapse of some 
minutes the beech-leaf was once more ^iptoyed, and the next m^ 
stant a slight rustlii^ sound vras heard amongst the bushes be^ 
yond. The poacher repeated bis cry, and thete was thftn evid»atly 
a rush through the brushwood \ but the moment after all was again 
still, and he began to think that the buck had scented them and 
taken fright. 

In a minute more, however, not firem the bushes, but from the 
opposite chestnut trees, which the low wood joined, trotted fortb, 
at an easy pace, a tall splendid deer, bearing his antlared bead 
near the ground, as if trying to scent out the path of his male , whose 
voice he had heard. The moment he came into the foil moonlight, 
however, he stood at gaze, as it is called, raising his proud head 
and looking steadfastly before him^ Then, turning to the righl and 
to the left, he seemed striving to see the object that he had 
not been able to disecwer by the sbmII ; but, an he was still too Ihr 
distant for any thmg like a ceetaiii shol^ Dickon once more venr 
tured a law solitary call upon the beech leal. Had it been loud, or 
repeated; more than once, the poor animal waft near enough to have 
detected the cheat; but m it was, he wa» decetndv and* trottimip 
on for fifty yavd^meroi agmnr stecAail gpaze^ vntk hie head uirned 
towards the trees, under which thQ i^fiber wae standing. Dickon 
quietly raisedhis gun, aimed deliberately, and fired just as the buck 
was again moving forward. The ball struck the deer directlsy be^ 
low the horns, and bounding up fidl foor feet from the gveund, he 
fell dead upon the spot where he had been standing. 
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AU the gipsies were now riisbiojr forward to see dieir prise, bat 
Dickon called them back ;. and keepiiigr s4iU under the shade of tbe 
trees, be made hk way roumjl io ttmm sevcoraUy, saying, .'^ We 
mu^thave another yeu Let lum lie ib^re I lelhia lie iherel Thai 
one shot has not been loHdenougjh to seare the rest; and I am aare 
tt^re is a herd there down at the end oC the copse : so we mini 
have another, at all events ; mi if we go mdiin^ a mm^ about llmt 
one we shall frighten thenu Kou,. BH^ go round mtd^ tkeae traeeBL 
for five or six hundred ysffd^> and ibm come inlK^ the tfaichet,. sari 
beat it up this way". 

Bill did not undertake the task without granriiiiag and remooK 
^strance ; asserting that every this^ that was tiresome was pot upon 
him, while Dickon aiid the rest had ^e spo«t.. A litHepeBsimaioiiv 
however, overcome his resistance, and he set off aecorcingly to 
perform the part assigned to him, Th« Olivers, in thenuKua tune, 
resumed their places, and now had to wait a longer time than at 
first ; for the youth, not very well inclined to the task, was any thing 
but quick in his motions. At the end of a (fuavter oi an hour, hnw- 
ever, a rustle- and then> a rush was bewrd in the^ busdies. ^ and them 
the bounding sound of deer im q»i€k flight, and ia a moment after, 
the whole herd sprang into th^ m<»oi»ligJil, aiid erossed die open 
ground at the full caatejr. They cam« fairly within shot of two of 
the gipsies in their passage and two gwm were instantly diacha^ed. 
Both took effect ; but one of the dieer was oaiy wounifdv and wns 
struggling up again, when the whole body of poachers rusbed fbi^ 
ward and ended it$ snfferiags wiOk tba katfe. 

'^ Now, now !" cried Dickon, haatily re^bwging Us.^ayn,. " we 
have got enough for once,, I ihiiik : let us be off as soon as we east. 
We can hitch the venison over that nearest waU,'* and he tinned to 
point in the direction to which he referred;: but the sight that met. 
his eyes at that nK)BaenCi alnkosit made ite powder flask, with which 
he was in the act of priming, fall from his hands. Advancing from 
the cl^stnut treesy under which he hin^elf hadjiust been standing, 
was a party consisting of at least twelve strong men^ S4)pare&tiy 
well armed, and he at. once saw that all cbaace of eseatpe, fov hlnn 
sell and bis cooiPadeS) without a sivngfl^, wasi over, as the keepers 
were coming js^ hetiiKeeni th^ii and the €»nmwiH r whii* oa the 
other side lay the thick bushes from which tb« deet hfSkd issuod,. and 
in which his par^ must be ^ntattgled and taken,, if they attes^ted 
to fly in that direction^ and to the westward, beyoiidr the chesitmi^. 
trees, were the river aud thej^krkeepers house. Now, hmveveff, 
that the matter was inevitable, Dickon showed. maeerreMklMi0n!tbaa« 
ha had hithesto. doaa> ' ^ Stand to i^. my men H' ha; QvkA ' ^' tbey 

have nosed us, by ! there's no runaii|g now; we mnstmake omr 

way to thatcomer, or we're done". 

His companions inst^tly turned at \d» exelamation ; and vdoiat^ 
eyer might be their internal feelings^ they showed ttothifig.but a dogr* 
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ged determination to resist to the last. The man who had fired 
die last shot instantly thrust a bullet into his gun, which he had al- 
ready charged with powder ; and giving up their slain game for lost, 
the poachers advanced towards the angle of the wood nearest to 
the park wall, keeping in a compact body, and crossing the front of 
the other party in an oblique line. The keepers, however, hast- 
ened to interpose, and came up just in time to prevent their op- 
ponents from reaching the trees. Thus, then, at the moment that 
they mutually faced round upon each other, the left of the gipsies 
and the right of their adversaries touched the wood, but the odds 
were fearfully in favour of the'gamekeepers. •» 

"Come, come, my masters, down with your arms !" cried Harvey, 
the head keeper ; " it's no use resisting : do you not see we are bet- 
ter than two to one ?" 

The first reply was the leveling of the gipsies' fowling pieces ; 
and notwithstanding the superiority of numbers, and the anticipa- 
tion of resistance, the keepers drew a step or two back : for under 
such circumstances no one can tell whose the chance may be ; and 
the thought of unpleasant death will have its weight till the blood 
is warm. "Stand off!" cried Dickon, boldly: " master keeper, 
let us go free, or take the worst of it! We leave you your 
venison, and a good half ounce bullet in each buck, to pay for our 
pastime ; but be you sure, that the guns which sent those bullets 
can send others as true, and. will send them very speedily, if you 
try to stop us." 

"A bold fellow, upon my honour!" cried Sir Roger Millington, 
advancing, and standing calmly before the very muzzles of the gip- 
sies' guns. ^^But, hark ye, my good man, you came to get the 
venison ; we came to get you ; and, as we are rather more in num- 
ber than you, it is not probable we shall let you escape. However, 
I will tell you what — to spare bloodshed, we will come to a com- 
promise with you." 

" You are the spy of a fellow, are you not," cried' Dickon, " who 
came this evening asking for Pharold? Well, my knowing cove, be 
you sure the first shot fired you shall have one." 

"But he speaks of a compromise, Dickon," cried one of his 
companions, lowering the gun a little from his shoulder; "better 
hear what he has to say." 

"Don't you believe a word," cried Dickon; "he's a cheat, and 
will only humbug you if you listen to him. We can bring four of 
them down at all events, and then must take our chance with the 
but-ends of our pieces." 

" Yes, yes, listen to him," cried another of the gipsies, " What 
have you to say about a coiQpromise?" 

"Simply this, my men," replied Sir Roger, who had still kept 
his place, unconcernedly, within a couple of yards of the gipsies' 
guns; "if you will lay dovm your arms and surrender, we vrill 
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make a bargain with you, that we will let each one free oh account 
of the deer-stealing, against whom we cannot bring some other 
charge." 

Sir Roger's purpose was to catch Pharold : but he had not accu- 
rately calculated upon the state of a gipsy's conscience ; and as each 
man present very well knew that something else — if not many 
other things — might be justly laid to his charge, the proposed ar^ 
rangement was any thing but satisfactory to the poachers. Nor was 
it more to the taste of Harvey and the other keepers, who had not 
been empowered by their employer to make any such compromise. 

"No, no, sir," cried Harvey aloud; "that won't do. My Lord 
gave me no authority to make such a bargain. I dare say you came 
from him; for, indeed, no one else could tell you all about it: but 
howsoever I can't consent to that. No, no, I cry off. Damme, lay 
down you arms, my lads, or we will fire on you directly." 
. " Take that, then," cried Dickon, pulling the trigger of his gun, 
.the report of which was followed instantly by those of the fowling- 
pieces in the hands of the other gipsies, though at the very same 
momenta- or rather, indeed, before the guns were discharged — a 
a loud voice was heard shouting from a distance, "Do not fire, vil- 
lains ! Dickon, I command you not to fire !" 

Sir Roger Millington, and one of the keepers, dropped instantly ; 
and a good deal of confusion took place amongst their party, though 
a straggling and ill-directed fire was returned, which only wounded 
one of the gipsies slightly. In less than a moment, however, the 
keepers had recovered themselves; and hurrying the wounded 
behind, were rushing on to close with their adversaries before they 
could reload, when a reinforcement of eleven or twelve strong men 
appeared behind the small party of the gipsies, and Pharold, rush- 
ing forward, thrust Dickon vehemently back, exclaiming, "Mad 
fool ! you have ruined us all for ever ! Hold back !" he continued, 
addressing the keepers Jn the same stern and imperative voice, 
"hold back, fools! we are too many for you. Richard Harvey, 
when you plotted to entrap these poor foolish young men, you 
should have secured the means of taking them; But get you gone 
while you may! We are too many for you, I tell you; and you 
know of old, I am not one to trifle with." 

" I know you of old, sure enough. Master Pharold," replied the 
head keeper, running his eye doubtfully over the group of power- 
ful men who now stood before him. " I know you of old, and I 
know you now ; and one thing more I know, that you will come to 
be hanged before the year be many weeks older : I know that too. 
Master Pharold." 

" Lift me up ! lift me up !" cried a faint voice behind. " Lift me 
up, fellows, I say! I want to see him!" and in compliance with 
this command, one or two of the men who had accompanied the 
keepers raised Sir Roger Millington in their arms, and brought 
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him a little forward, so that he could obtain a sight of what was 
passing. He gated intently upon Pharc^d, who was still standhig 
prominent, waving the head-keeper and his party back with the air 
more of a prinoe than of <me in his station and class. But the knight 
was unable to contiiiiie his obiervalion of *what was passing for 
mixre than a momei^ as ibe agony he seemed to be suffering -» 
althoi^h he had sufficient power oyer hims^f io prevent any ex- 
presrion of pain from escapifig his lips — caused him to writhe so 
dreadfully, that after one brief, sl«ra glance at ihe gipsy, he slip- 
ped out of the arms ^f Aase who sopponed him, and fell again to 
the ground, The tight of what he suffered, however, was not 
without its ^Bfiect ^on the keepers. Bad they knovm htm, and 
been interested in his fate, it might, indeed, have stirred them up 
u> greater exertions in order to avenge the injury he had sustained ; 
but unknown and indifferent as be was to all of them, his •situation 
but served as an eiuuBipte of what they might themselm encounter 
if they persisted in their attack of (he gipsies ; and Harvey, who 
was the best iocUned of the party to undertake the risk, soon 
gathered from the countenances of his eompani(Mis that he would 
be but fedbly supported, if not abandoned, in any &rther attempt. 

Unwilling, however, to yfteid the task he had undertaken, and 
inspired as much by sinoene hatred towards the gipsies as by h<^e 
of recompense from bis lord, he lingered, still glaring upon Pha- 
roldand his companions; and every now and then, in the bitter* 
ness of his disappointment, uttering such words as were likely to 
draw the adverse party th^nselves on to the attack, which he feared 
to make upon them. ' ' ¥ou are a pretty set of blackguards !*' be ex- 
claimed. '' It w^d do my heart good to see you all hanged up in 
a row ; why caa't you mind your keoies, and not come stealing 
other folks d^r? You go kidnapping people's children, you do, 
you thieves of human flesh ! Ab, you'll not go long unhanged, that's 
one comfort!" 

Pharold's lip ffadufttiy icarlfid into a look of bhter scorn ; aqd, 
turning to one of his ^Mar «amrade6, he whispered a few words to 
him, and a movement v^as instantly made on the part of the gipsies 
themselves to evacuate the ground. They performed their retreat, 
however, slowly, and in good order; four of the party, directed by 
Pharold, bringing up the rear, and facing round upon the keepers 
vdieuever they approached, ao as lo r<»uier their flight secure. 
Harvey, with several of bis conqianiottSt followed, somewhat en- 
couraged by the sighl of a retreating eMmy $ but two or three of 
the more charitable remain^ with Sir Roger Millington and the 
wounded keeper, though the latter was only slightly injured. At 
every tw^ or ibrea steps, also^ a» the others advanced in the pur- 
suit, either Wioariness of the business altogether, or the beuer part 
of valour, caused one or two el the head park-keeper's comrades 
tofeU off, a»4 mtum to the spot where (hey had Mt the wounded 
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nien. Tliusby the time the,gtp&iesliad.reachedtbeparkwall,oiii;^ 
three persons followed HarviQy ; Aud Pharokt, soiaewhat irritatad 
by his close pcrsint, turned upoa him with not the most placable 
expression in 4he world . in trntb , be had been crossed and pained ; 
and, for a moment, the evU spirit, which has a secret tabernacle id 
Hxe heart of ^every one, came forth, and thought that the dominion 
was all his owju £ut the gipsy drove back the fiends and restrain* 
faig kis inclination to take yejQjgeance on the keeper, he merely com- 
manded him, sterAly^ not to advance another step, till all his peo- 
ple had cleared the wall, Harvey only replied by imprecations^ 
and Pharold calmly proceeded to station four of the gipsies, who 
bad gUnSf upon the top of the wall to protect the retreat of the 
others. Then, one by one^ the gipsies passed over, their leader 
following the last, and the keeper, after giving way to one or two 
bursts of impotent wrath, turned on his heel, and joined his com- 
panions, 

Pharold and his party proceeded in silence to their encampment, 
which was not far distant, when, to the surprise of those who had 
been engaged in the deer-stealing, they found every thing prepared 
for instant departure. The horses were to their carls, the tents 
were packed up, and only one fire appeared lighted, beside which 
old Mother Gray and the other women, protected by only one man, 
were standing, watching with somewhat downcast countenances 
the solitary pot which was suspended above it. This group made 
instant way for Pharold and his comrades ; and the former ad- 
vancing into the midst, folded bis arms upon his breast, and bend- 
ing his brows sternly upon the old woman, he said, after a bitter 
pause^ — "See, woman, what your instigations have produced, — 
strife, bloodshed, murder^ and, very likely, ultimately, the death 
of this poor fool, who suffered himself to be led by your bad coun- 
sels — ^\'ery likely, his death upon the gallows!" 

"A very good death, too," muttered the beldame, sullenly and 
low. " His father died the same." 

*' For you, Dickon,^' said Pharold, not noticing her speech, — 
**ft)r you, however ill you may have acted, your punishment is 
like to fall upon you soon ; but you must hear my reproaches too. 
You have scorned authority throughout your live — you have forgot- 
ten the laws and habits of your farthers— you belong not to our peo- 
ple. Here we must all separate into small bodies^ and take dif- 
ferent ways, to avoid the consequences of your faults ; but you 
shall go out from amongst us for ever, never to return. Answer 
me not, but hear! Had I not, by returning sooner than you ex- 
pected, learned your errand, and hastened with the wiser and bet- 
ter of our people to stay your folly, and to bring you back— had I 
not come up in time, not, indeed, to prevent your crime, but to res- 
cue you from the consequences, you would now have been lying, 
tied hand aod foot, and waiting to be judged by those wfao|bold us 
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in hatred and contempt. From that you have been saved $ bttt yoa 
must fly far, and conceal yourself well, to make such safety perma-^' 
sent. Go from us, then, go from us! and with whatever race of 
men you hereafter mingle — whether abjuring your people, as you 
have violatied their rules, or whether seeking again some other 
tribe of the Romanicheel race— let the memory of all the evil that 
follows disobedience to those who have a right to command you, 
keep you from follies like those you have this night committed." 

Pharold paused, and one of the gipsies whispered a word in his 
ear. " True !" he said, ** true ! as he has to wander far and long, 
he must not go unprovided. We will all contribute to help him." 

^^No, no!" murmured Dickon, with his head sunk^ and his eyes 
bent upon the ground, "no, no! I can do without." But the col- 
lection amongst the gipsies was made without giving any attention 
to his words. Each contributed something from the part he had re- 
ceived in the distribution of the preceding evening, and a consi- 
derable sum was thjis collected. Pharold, perhaps, feeling that 
the boon from his hand would come poisoned, suffered one of his 
companions to give the money to the culprit, and then proceeded : 
— "Go forth, Dickon ! go forth ! I warned you long ago — I coun- 
selled you, while counsel might avail ; you heeded not my warning, 
you rejected my counsel ! the time is past; and I have only now to 
bid you go forth from among us for ever !" 

With his head still bent, and his eyes upon the ground, Dickon took 
two or three steps away from the rest. He then turned, and raising 
his head, fixed his eyes upon Pharold, apparently struggling to 
speak. Words, however, failed him : the stern glance of their 
leader met his, calm but reproachful ; and suddenly turning a look 
full of fury at the old beldame, who had misled him, the unhappy 
young man shook his hand at her, with a loud and bitter curse, 
and bounded away over the common. 

"And now," said Pharold, turning to his companions, "let us 
separate quickly, to the east, and the west, and the north, and the 
south, in the same parties into which we had divided ourselves last 
night, before the unfortunate accident made us change our 
plans. Let us travel rapidly and long, for be sure that we are fol- 
lowed by many and keen pursuers, who will spare neither gold nor 
speed to catch us. Let all of us that are alive meet this day three 
months at our old tryste on Cheviot; and we may then, perhaps, 
pursue our way in peace." 

While he spoke, a light hand was laid upon his coat, and, as he 
ended, he found the beautiful eyes of Lena looking up in his face, 
with a glance of mingled apprehension and irresolution, as if she 
wished but feared to speak. "What is it, Lena?" he demanded. 
" You, of course, go with me and mine." 

" But William !" said Lena in a timid voice, " William !" 

Pharold's brow contracted. ^He goes with Brown!" he said 
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Sternly. "What is it to you ?" She coloured highly, and cast dd^n 
her eyes; but slill replied, " Nothing, nothing, but' where is he, I 
meant to ask? He went with Dickon and' the rest — they.made him 
go — and he has not returned." ; { 

Pharold started and looked round, anxiously searching with his 
eyes for the lad amongst the groups that stood near, over whose 
wild countenances and figures the declining moon, and the. half- 
extinguished fire, were casting together a flickering and uncertain 
light. "Where is William?" he exclaimed, at length, turning to 
one of the men, who had accompanied Dickon on his predatory 
excursion against the deer ; "I saw but four of you when. I came 
up. Where was William then ?" ' . > 

" Dickon had sent him round into the copse, a qnarter of a mile 
off, to drive up the deer," replied the man ; "but I am afraid they 
have caught him, for I heard a bit of a struggle in that direction, as 
we were making for the wall. " 

Pharold clasped his hands, in angry disappc»ntment. ^^We 
must not leave the. poor boy," he said : " T for one will stay at any 
risk, and try to help him." 

"And I, and I, and I !" cried all the gipsies. 

" Well, then," said Pharold, " we must take means to make them 
think that we are gpne ; so that the nearer we lie to themtheimore 
completely will, they be deceived. The wood on the other side oj 
the common is thicker than any where else. Thither away,* my 
men, on foot. — all but five of you. Let those five take the carts 
down by the back of the park, to. the river. Turn them as if you 
were going down the road that leads along the bank. Then take 
out the horses and carry the carts over the gravel to the ford, so 
that no wheel-marks be sqen. Put the horses; in again vvhen Uiat 
is done ; but mind to fill up the hoof prints v«itb fi^esh gravel. Thus 
they will Ipse your tr^ck.. You then take the ford and cross the 
river. The water is , low, and you can drive along the gravel 
bank, on the other side^ fornear a mile, keeping in the vvater all 
the way. When it gets deep again take the road, and. crossing 
back by the bridge, come round to the wood/by Morley Road. Do 
you understand?" . 

* * Yes, yes, 1 do," replied the man he had called Brown . "I know 
the country well. But where go you, Pharold, yourself?" 

"I go back into the park to seek the boy," replied the gipsy^ 
** and will join you all in the wood before daybreak. But, on your 
lives, keep to that wood behind us there; and. go not near Morley 
Common, or Morley Wood ; for there are people: on the watch there 
already. I should have been back in time to have prevented all 
this, had they not penned me in, in that very wood.!' 

"Well, well, we will do your bidding, Pharold," replied Brown. 
"You are a brave heart, and always take the danger upon your-^ 
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<< Quick, ifA^j thdn/' r^teA tfae git»y i ^^Iberdfc lio tinid to !)fe 
lost. Sarah BroWn, take eare o^ Lena ; and lee that that old w^- 
mim/* he added sternly) pointing to Mother Gray, '^ works txo mone 
mischief amongst us. Bad has been the fhiit whteh all the seeH of 
I^r il^kmiing has, hitherto, bor«e. You lead them to the wood, 
.Wilson, smd light a firo^ tiat I ttiay aee die smoke as 1 Oome baek."* 

So saying, he aoitght im one of the carts for a moment ; anddraw^ 
ing forth i/rhat is called a cttt^nd-lhrust sword, bnckled it tndef 
his coat, took the |)ath to the lowest part of the park wall, dnd, 
vaulting over^ was lost to the sight of hfe companions. 

His orders, however, were now as promptly obeyed as if he had 
been present. Each of the gipsies, who Were destined imme^ 
diately fbr the wood, hastened to unload the carts as f^st as possi- 
ble. The women toOk their cblhj^n on their backs, and large 
iMiudles in itheir hands : the men charged themsefves with the hea^ 
vier packages; and the carts, greatly lightened, having Set off in 
the direction assigned to them, the rest of the party proceeded 
across tiie common towards the v^ood. They set off silently, and 
in straggling parties, that their footsteps might not betray their 
path; but they had not goofe llr ere the tohgue of the old woman 
was faeard> addressing one oC the men Who walked near her, at 
first in few words and a low «one, but gradually increasing in 
power and volubility, as it became encouraged by its own sound. 

' ' Be's a cruel, hard hand> that Pharold,'^said she, looking carefcAy 
round; but her companioin made no reply, and "she went on. 
/^ It's a hard thing for poor Diokou n> be oent out to starve or be 
banged. Just because be Was a spiritt Ind, and had different no^ 
tions fi^om thnt Pharoldv'' Still the oAer was silent. '* t often tin 
wonder," siie continwd, ^^ how k nMiber of sitong hearty men^ 
every one a better man than niarold^ ishonld ^nbMlt to be led, and 
bnilied, and ilMreaied, by an ilMdoking thief like that, only be^ 
fcause he comes from Our old IMtkOs that kre dead and gone (1). 
It's all your own fautts. If tW5a Or three of yon were but to lay yonr 
heads together, and to Say ■»—*•*' 

" Come, come, yon old rip," b^^oke ferth the man angrily, **ftotte 
of such talk to me, if you have not a mind to be pitched into that 
pond. Hold yon^ congue now, and give tis nb more of it. I am 
Slot one of your Diekons lo be made n fbol o^T; and if I bear ydn 
saying another word of auch matters, I WW have you sent after him 
you have got turned out ilnom amongst ni9 . '' ' 

Muttering a fiew words, about ^'uane fools," Mother Gray slunk 
behind, and for a litfle while walked on in silence, <mly interrupted 
by occasional internal gnints and growls, expressive of her dissa^ 
tisfaction and wrath. From time «o time, however, she cast her 

(0 Tlie gipsiM of'all couatries vtiUkiid the |MAuakitta tliat iktj ^^ve ^riifinally 
le^ iatb Europe by persons whom they tenn Dukes or Lords of Upper Egypt. 



^M tDir«ld»th6bsMggliQK parttes cfher oMipaiiii«l» td the rigbi 
and left; and for a while her attention seemed prhicl^aUy directed 
%)wafd& a 0roat). of rtw,<|( or HM^e, wl^o waU^ on inmiediaiely upon 
Am^ rlgte^ (iBddiiMWt whQp v^ ^11^. o( (|)o§e:wko had aceompaaieci 
fiifskan m \m xmt^^m^^^^t^^itm' But pa ^e. Ij^hj pgaiB, waa 
a Um of few or fiY# eibev gji>^«6, pci{ici|kapy ^Qifiei^, (olloiyed l^ 
t^MKi^.iwo oy throe «(epi^ t^^ipdtb^ ce^ti witjl st %ge jiandkercbi^f 
UA over her kmd^ tn^ U^d b^{f^ her P^IQi io a manf ^r yiFl^ic| 
wonMtev^e eim^M^ t|k^ g^e^P p#r^ of Ij^^r beautif^t tape^ even if 
it had teen day^ b^ wl^ii^ PQW ^rvied ^f v^jl ifi^i^tir^ly frqffi all 
observation. Bar bead lW*Qcl fofw^d, bayvey^r : — - U was eyir 
demu (OQ, ibath^r f^y^s "w^f^ c^&t upon the (;rpun4i ^pd from ^lese, 
^nd m^py motbf^ IM4^ »}m^j tbe bddf^mp, t^ ^he gazed ^pon 
h^, mk^^ij -^P* ^5a»Djfi4e4 dgl^^y, »at s$e w^s wciepL^. She 
hast»4^d 9p )pi«^^ vrf^b 9f the tTj[p jjgrti^ s tp joip , but drqppipg 

^awhr fe*«4> 8*^ f\^M W^eUy 1^ ^9 jLe#4, ^m^t unperce^yed 
by the girl herself. After walking on a step or two by her side i^ 

fiSmc^f Ibfi imtw4^mi ^» ?:4^i9rfl»s ^«4 Sympafliisiflg tone, 
•'Pm^KMJaidy t(?qiipkr 

hm9i fM^^.9 dod for a mpp^ept §aid pothing in reply ; but after 
#w^ile ^e 9^K^, ^^t>f> yioju ibi^k ihey jiavp cj^yght bim, B^Iotber 
Gray?" 

•"Ay* ^yi ^^W »Wt Jl^si^ *a^?t>*^S(J **W>" replied fhe other, "else 
ilie wovM ^i?t':l3be?n li^jck >fpre ^lig tune, ppor $iU ! be yvas §i.s band- 
#PW ^ m^^^ XOH«« ^Wck p ey^ J[ ^^t eye^ oq.'' 

TbQi^ Wi^^ ^(m^i^iug f n bi^arin|[ biin spo^eQ x)f in tbe past teqse, 
l^s of (pe gp)^ iEor ey^r^ ^b^t bri(^ij^ht a ^eq^ ^igb fron^ LQna> 
bosom ; and ibe qld ffot^^ Qf py^c^ii^f yvem Qn, satis^ed that sbe 
j^a$ -iwv, an }ea^^, ujjop.tbe right trftipk. "Ah, poor Bill," she 
l(§|4, " Ibef:^ was wly.oop tbi^t Vsisfit to jmjsitch with him among 
j^^ ^ §^e wg^;^n?j)ppfi W by Ji kite, before her right mate could 

iMffie.tpb^r." 

Lena took no notice of her illusion, tbou^ it was sufficiently 

^fefiti buf asked, "What do you thipk they wUl do to bjip^ Mo- 
j^r l&my, if they have Qaugbt bim ?" 

" jaapg bipi, perhaps," replied ifie old wpmap, " or at all events 
jl^n^ bim jU) what tl)ey call the colpnies, t^ work their work like a 
^Vip-r-tbat's U) say, if ^o one gets hixn out; but if he is so minded, 
JRbaff^d) wbP is s^ sbjsurp, will gel him out fast enough." 

>'If Pbarold can get bim out," replied Lena, rpusipg {lerself at 
•U^ pame of one wjbom she revered, if she did not Idve,— " if Pha- 
tTH^d ^an get him pi|t, he will 90t bie ^oqg in.*' 

*M dare gay p^," i^ied the pld woman, " if it be pjQt top d^n- 
jg^urops, and opst too mucfi time a^ trQ.i^),e ; and then Pbiarold, 
{jw kppwj wW pot Ifke to.ri.^ the'otber pep|)le 1,0 save ppor Bill, 
TOUPJe^, iPdeed, ^ipe one coaie^s him tp do it'" 

*'JBW few 9» I a??J^ td ^ ^bput jtr ^emattde^ leiw, W- 
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ing down her head ; *^ he would only give me hard \rof ds if t didy 
as he did to-night". 

" But Lena might risk a little for poor BiH," rejoined the other; 
" I know Bill wou^ ^{5^ his life for her." Lena was silent ; and 
after a pa.'ase of some minutes the old woman went on, in a low 
Toice almost sunk to a whisper. " Come, come, my pretty Lenia," 
she said, " do try your hand with Pharold ; else poor William may 
lie there for months in prison, with nothing to comfort him bat 
songs about Lena — which he will sing sweetly enough, poor chiap 
— and then may go to the gallows thinking of her. Do you think 
I do not see and know, my chick, all that is going on ? " 
' *' Then you see and know. Mother Gray, that 1 want to do no? 
thing wrong," replied the girl, turning half round upon her. 

/* Yes, but I saw you, Lena, when you stood by the park wall 
this evening," replied the beldame, "talking to Will for half an 
hour; and do you think I do not know what is in your heart, my 
pretty Lena?" 

" Then why should I strive to get him out of prison at all !" said 
Lena, in a melancholy tone. " It is better that he were away ; 
and I can tell you what, Mother Gray, it was I made Pharold de- 
termine to send him away with Brown's people rather than have 
him along with us." 

'* Andl can tell you what, too, Lena," replied the old woman, 
" I saw you standing together by the wall, and I saw him come 
away, and I am very sure that it was because you were unkind to 
him that he went with Dickon and his people after the deer ; so 
that it was your fault that he went at all, and your fault that he got 
into prison ; so you should but help him out of it." 

* What Lena might have replied, Heaven knows : but at the mo- 
ment she was about to speak, she was interrupted by the approach 
of others of the tribe 5 and the whole party shortly after entered 
the wood, and took up their camp in one of the deepest and most 
unfrequented spots that it contained. 

In the mean time, Pharold had, as we have seen, entered the 
park ; and here he spent the whole hours of moonlight that re^ 
mained, in searching for the youth who had accompanied Dickon 
and his companions. He searched, however, in vain; and al^ 
though he often risked the low peculiar whistle which he knew 
would be recognised by his fellow-gipsy, yet no sound was re- 
turned from any quarter. Long and anxiously did he seek — the 
more anxiously, perhaps, because he felt that some undefined feel- 
ings of dislike and animosity had lately been rising in his bosom 
towards the unfortunate youth, who had now, apparently, become 
' the sacrifice for the faults of others. With much disappointment 
and regret, then, he saw at length the morning dawn ; and certain 
that had the youth escaped he would by this time have joined the 
rest, he prepared to quit a place in which any longer delay 
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might prove dangerous to himself, and could be of no service to 
him he sought. 

There was, however, in his bosom , a misdoubting in regard 
to the lad's fate, an apprehensive uncertainty, which moved him, 
perhaps, more than if he had been assured of his capture ; and 
ere he quitted the park, he approached as near as possible to the 
mansion, to see if any such signs of unusual bustle were apparent, 
as might furnish information to a mind habituated to extract their 
meaning rapidly from every vague and transient indication that 
met his eyes. As he stood beneath the trees, the first thing he 
beheld was a boy run up the steps of the house, and Pharold in- 
stantly concluded that it was a messenger returned with some 
news. The moment after three or four men issued forth ; but 
instead of taking any of the roads that led from the house, they 
began to traverse the lawn between the mansion and the nearest 
point of the park wall. One man halted half way between, the 
others went on; but at the first trees again another paused, and 
Tharoid thought, " They have discovered m^, and think to sur- 
round me, but they will find themselves mistaken 5 " and with a 
quick, stealthy step, he glided through the wood toward the angle 
of the park next to the common. None of his senses, however, 
slept on such occasions; and ere he had emerged from the bushes, 
his ear caught the sound of low voices, speaking in the very direc- 
tion which he was taking, showing him that he had been disco- 
vered and pursued before he had perceived it, though the persons 
who were now before him must have come from the gamekeeper's 
house, and not from the mansion. Wheeling instantly, he retreated 
in a direction which led to one of the most open parts of the park ; 
but Pharold was well aware of what he did, and knew the ground 
even better than those who followed him. As soon as he reached 
the savanna, he emerged at once from the trees, and with a quick 
step began to traverse the green A man who had been stationed 
at the angle instantly caught sight of him, and gave at once the 
shout which had been appointed as signal. The other keepers 
came up at a quick pace, narrowing the half circle in which they 
liad disposed themselves, and penning the gipsy in between their 
' body and the river. He scarcely hastened his pace, but allowed 
them to come nearer and nearer, till at length his purpose seemed 
to strike the head keeper suddenly ; and, with a loud imprecation, 
he called upon the man nearest the water to close upon the 
object of their pursuit, adding, "He is a devil of a swimmer! " 
But Pharold had been suffered to go too far. He sprang forward 
at once to the bank, plunged in without a pause , and in a few 
strokes carried himself to the other side, where, amidst thick 
brushwood and young plantations, he was perfectly secure from all 
pursuit. 



I xicow no ceasQKi ^hy ivfe-^.the readers and the writer — sbouUt 
not now quit diose cbaraoters wJbucb have lately bem occupying uf^ 
and return to others not le$s woxthy of our care, till we haye 
}>rought their actions and their feelings up to the same point of time 
whereunto we have conducted our other personages. The best; 
form — ^perhaps J might say the most classical— in which a tale JUk^ 
xbe presejol can be related, with the e)iLQey[)tion of the .autobiogra*- 
phical, is the dramatic ; and holding stroi^ly with the liberty 
accorded to British dramatists against ,the slraight-waistcoat ^ 
Aristotelian unities, I believe that be who sits down to write a book 
like this has as much rig^t to shift his scene and change his ch»- 
racters when he pleases as a playwright. 

The necessity of so doing exists in -the very state of being ia^ 
which we live in relation to one another. Every day we £nd that 
in five or six families — the^eiions of.each.of which have mutually 
a great influence on the others — events are occurring, and woid^ 
are being spoken, which bring about ^real and important results in 
the general fete and relative position of those five or six families^ 
and, in fact, work out their united history, without one house know* 
ing at the time what was doing in the other. The task, then, of 
the writer, if he would folluw the best of guides — nature — is H^ 
take such a group of five or six families, whose fate some common 
bond of union has linked together,; and, changing from house to 
house as soon as the interest of the events in each requires the 
scene to be shifted, to paiat what he there sees passii^ ; and thu^ 
in a series of pictures to give the general history of the whole. 
Stupid mu&t be tbe man, and impotent the imagination, weak tho 
judgment, apd treacherous the memory, which cannot bear the 
change of scene without a long refresher in regard to the people 
about to be seen 9gain, or t^e events of which the writer is onoe 
more going to take np ibe thread I 

Could not this change be made, the circumstances which were 
taking place at Morley House, and, what is still more important^ 
the feelings which were thrilling in the bosoms of its inhabitants^ 
would of necessity be all left untold, or be related in a long unna- 
tural re'sum^. In truth, the feelings of which we j^peak are Yforth 
some consideration ; as feelinjgs, indeed, always are : for, could one 
write the histoj^ of man's heart and its motives, how much more 
interesting, and instructive too, would the record be, than the 
brightest volume that ever was written upon man's actions ! 



. lor some time after Q>\mA Mmp^h^ fulH^ M^ley fiws^ Mie 
riai) de yau:if; eoaUuimed <o &lee|i uo4er (t^ iQfluenee of fitrang 
0|aati9S, wbicb Uie medical maa h»d fau»d H «aodSfiary to give b«r 
ip the morniiig. Wbe(lwr b^ did rigjiit or wrong -*- whether it 
would have be^ii better to let her meet grief boldly dee to Cace, or 
was better to^sbield her from tbe violence of its first attack — each 
must judge as he feels ; but he bad kiiowu her from a child, and he 
had a noiion that ber's was a heart which would be easily broken if 
sorrow was si^ered to handle it too rpiighly. At all events, while tbis^ 
state contipuedf she eiyoyed a cessation from grief and apprehen- 
sion ; but still, how diiferent was her slumber from the calm and 
natural repose of a heart at case! The dull poppy with its leaden 
weight seemed to keep down and oppress feeling and thought, not 
to relieve and refresh them ; and in her beauxiful face, even as she 
slept, there was something which told that the slumber was not na- 
tural. Oh! the sweet profound sleep of infancy , how bea^tiful it 
is ! that soft and blessed gift of a heart without a strain or a pang, 
of a body unbroken in any fibre by the care^ and labours of exist- 
eace, of a mind without a burthen or an apprehension. It falls 
dowu tipon our eyelids like the dew of a summer's eve, refret^bing 
for our use all the world of flowers in which we dwell, and passing 
calm, and tranquil» and happy, without a dream and without an 
interruption. But, alas ! alas ! with the first years of life it is gone, 
and never returns. We may win joy, and satisfaction, and glory, 
and splendour, and power — we may obtain more than our wildest 
ambition aspired to, or our eager hope could grasp ; but the sweet 
sleep of infancy, the soft companion of our boyish pillow, flies 
from the ardent joys as well as the bitter cares of manhood, and 
jgiever, never, never returns again ^ 

The apothecary had ventured on large doses of the drug, and 
Marian's slumber continued fc^ many hours ; bat at icugth she 
woke, pale, languid, sick, with her ideas aU confused, and yet her 
heart not the less ill at ease^ '^ Is that Isadore?' she said, 
gazing towards the window at which sonie one was standing, and 
over which the shades of evening wer^e coming dim and fast. Isai- 
dore approached her bed, and Marian a^ked eagerly, ^'Wbat 
news?" She could not put her qne^Uon in a more disiina form, 
for her mind refused to fix itself with precision upon any things 
;smd besides, with the common self cheatery of fear, she loved 
not to give her apprehensions voice. 

^4 have w jiaws, dear Marian," replied Isadore, sitting doyn^ 
by her. ''Sorry I am to say that Colonel Manners has returned 
¥rithoiit any tidiQgs ; and he has since gone over to my uncle's, tp 
see whether any Ihing may be known there ia regard to these ex^ 
•traordinary circumstances." 

Isadore bad fr^ned her answer^ with a view of aloAc hiding from 
ilMtarian that any thing bad been dis^xuvered to coi^Srm their fearsj 
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and of turning her mind from the search on which Colonel Man- 
ners had been employed : but the result went Airther than she ex- 
pected, or even wished ; for it was her purpose only to break the 
force of grief, not to raise expectations which were likely to be dis- 
appointed. Hope, however, is the most adroit of diplomatists, and 
takes hold of the slightest word or circumstance in its own favor 
with skill and agility unparalleled. The words of Isadore, simple 
as they were, lighted again in a moment the half-extinguished 
flame in the bosom of her cousin. She remembered the sus- 
picions concerning the illegitimacy of his birth, with which 
Edward had gone to visit the gipsies ; she remembered his fiery 
and impatient nature, and the agitation into which even the 
apprehension had thrown him; and hope instantly suggested 
that he might have found his fears confirmed, and, wild with 
anger and distress, might have flown instantly to his father's 
house. 

It is true he was on foot; it is true he had quitted the house 
during the night ; it is true that he was not likely to take such a 
step without writing to relieve her mind ; but it is the quality of 
hope to trample on improbabilities, and Marian de Yaux obtained 
a momentary relief. Still she would fain have had her hopes con- 
firmed by the opinions of others : but she could not expect to do so 
without explaining the reason why she entertained them ; and that 
reason could not be explained without entering into some details in 
regard to Edward's communication with the gipsy, which she knew 
not whether she were justified in making. Her mind was so con- 
fused with the effect of the remedies employed to obtain sleep, that 
she was long in determining what was the best to do, and re- 
mained silent, while Isadore kindly and gently strove to suggest as 
many motives for consolation as she could' imagine. At length, 
however, as Marian revolved all the probabilities in her mind, she 
recollected that other causes might render the disclosure of Ed- 
ward's feelings and intentions necessary ; that he might not be 
found at his father's house ; that strict and immediate investiga- 
tion might be required ; and that, under those circumstances, .a 
knowledge of all that her lover had proposed to do previous to his 
sudden disappearance, might be requisite to those who were em- 
ployed in searching for him, in order to render that search at all 
effectual ; and although she shrunk from the idea of betraying, in 
the slightest degree, the confidence he had reposed in her, yet she 
felt it necessary to give every information in her power which 
might lead to the result they sought. She determined, then, at 
length, to speak of what had passed between De Vaux and herself 
on the preceding day ; and only hesitated whether to relate it to 
her aunt or to her cousin. Mrs. Falkland's kindness andstronggood 
sense were not to be doubted; but yet Marian knew Isadore 
thoroughly, and knew that there was more judgment and tact under 
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her usual gaiety than was apparent. She knewj too, that with her 
she should be able to relate and to keep back just as much as 
«he thought proper; while her aunt's keen and rapid questions, 
she felt, might draw from her more than she was justified in com- 
municating. 

"Do you know, Isadore,'* she said, at length, **I am in some 
hopes that Edward may be heard of at his father's house : it would 
not surprise me if he had gone thither." 

Isadore felt that she had a delicate part to play. She was glad 
to see that Marian was more composed than she could have ex- 
pected; and, of course, she would have wished to maintain that 
state of composure, till' apprehension gradually changed into grief, 
without any new shock to her feelings : but she still felt that she 
had no right to encourage hopes which ftiust soon be broken ; and 
she replied, " I am very happy, dearest Marian, that you do think 
SO; but is it not strange that he should go thither, and be so long 
absent, without letting any one know, when he must have felt that 
so many would be uneasy ?" 

" It is strange," replied Marian; " but I think I can account for 
that. I am about to tell you something, Isadore, which you must 
make what use of you think fit, in case Colonel Manners has not 
found poor Edward at Dewry Hall ; but as it refers to matters which 
he might not wish told to any one, you must ask me no more than I 
am inclined to speak; and unless it be necessary, perhaps, had 
better not mention it to any one but my aunt." 

"I will obey you to the letter, dear cousin," replied Isadore; 
** but I foresee that you are going to speak of his visit to the gipsy, 
which, indeed, surprised us all." 

" It is the cause of that visit I am about to tell you," answered 
Marian ; "for perhaps the facts connected with it may throw some 
light on the business, if Edward be not at his father's. But you 
remember, Isadore, that Colonel Manners went up yesterday morn- 
ing to the gipsies — I believe, because you teased him about 
them." 

"Yes, indeed, I believe it was one of my silly jests," replied 
Isadore ; with a sigh, "that made him go at all. I shall leave off 
jesting for the future, Marian." 

"Nay, nay! never, Isadore!" replied Marian, shaking her head. 
"However, Colonel Manners brought Edward down a letter from 
one of them called Pharold, which distressed him a great deal; for 
it told him things concerning our own family, and his part of it 
particularly, which would be very terrible if true. He determined, 
after speaking to me upon the matter, to go up to the common this 
morning, in order to investigate the whole; and if he found any 
reason to believe that the gipsy spoke the truth, his mind, I am 
sure, would be in such a state that he would hardly knpw what he 
was doing. Under these circumstances, it is very likely that he 



migbt |;o over at once to uiquir£ more of hi^ fMkeri witboat <bM»k- 
ing of anv thing e^e in ^e pain and anxiety of tbe moment." 

^^No, Marian, depend upon, it» .be would think of y^u," crteii 
tsadore, somewhat incautiously^ 

**I eould easily forgive him for not doing so/' replied Mania^) 
^^notwithstanding all tbe pain have suffered; if I could be sure 
that he is safe ^t the Hall/' 

^^Pray God it may be soi" replied Isadore; ^^aod if it be, we 
shall undoubtedly hear from Colonel Manners to*-night.'' 

There was something so despairing iu the tone with which Is^ 
dore pronounced "Pray God it may be ^oV That Marian took 
alarm. '' Isadore,^ she said, looking at her steadily, " I hope you 
are not deceiving me. Your heart is not one to be so easily cast 
down; your lips, dear cousin, are not accustomed to such sad 
sounds. Tell me the truth, I^adore, I beseech you.— llav^ y«(i 
heard any thing of Edward." 

" No, indeed, Marian !" replied Isadore, glad that she had put 
a question in such a shape that she could give it a negative ; and 
yet hesitating a little at the utterance of one word approaching in- 
sincerity, — a vice that her mind had never known. "No, indeed,''^ 
she said ^ " no one has heard any thing of him as yet.'* 

Marian markedher hesitation, however,and replied in a low voice; 
" I should always like to know the truth, Isadore ; and I am sune 
you would tell it me, dear cousiu. You know how I love Edward ; 
and I think it no shame to acknowledge to you, Isadore, that I do 
not believe there ever was a human being that loved, another as I 
have loved him.'* She paused; and though she knew that Isa^ 
dore needed no new insight into her heart, to see how totally 
that heart was given to £dward de Taux^ yet, as she spoke, t&e 
crimson came again into her cheeks and mottled her brow and tem- 
ples, even to speak her love in the hearing of one who already knew 
it so well. " Nevertheless, Isadore," she continued, " feeling 
afraid of my own heart, and my own great happiness, I hav^ 
schooled myself to remember that the blessings of this world are 
any thing but permanent ; and have prepared myself to say, if God 
should require me to yield them, * Thy will be done.' Of course, 
since Edward went into active service, I have felt it the more ne- 
cessary to be always thus prepared,-; ,and though I have tried not 
to embitter existence by apprehensions^ nor to keep myself in 
continual fear, I have endeavoured never to forget that AJmigbJj 
Wisdom may hourly require sacrifices, at which we must not 
repine." 

" You are indeed a sweet creature I" cried Isadore, casting her 
arms round her cousin's neck ^ " I wish that I were half as good!" 
Marian leaned her brow upon her cousin's shoulder ; and wbeo 
Isadore ^gain looked at her, she found that Marian was weep- 
ing. 



on : ^^You will thiBk that, after bautiAgjrf^ t)ite preimraftei^ I 
tn^oot-to be se arerooQie :Mii>^iipr^Jiid^d^^ ii99ieh ml was 
this moniiBg : butthe tntb is, wbe«^ J&dws^rdf turned, balfmf fears 
^vaniBiieA. I ihcMiebc that all (jangerwaa over ; and tittle remem** 
fe«red that im who bad Mosy^Msd frpm battle and fi^om storm^ mi^ 
fee snatched trma me in the ho»mx of peace, ,^d ip bis own bame* 
fittt I am better aow^ Iisadore^aad fifmer,' and stronger ; ^nd thop^ 
fare I will heg jum^ and my aunt, to lei me bear at once every thim; 
that ooeurs ; fo'dioagb jm ^re interested too» I know, deeply and 
aincerely, yet you can neither of you feel as I do." 

^* Perhaps that is the veiy reason, dear Marian/' replied Isa*- 
dore, *^wby it would be better to kee|> from you all the rumours 
9md r8f>orts, which could only r^ck all your feelings with alternate 
hape% and fears, witbout leading y^on even to £^ny certain coiacbih- 



"«ion." 



'*0h no r saidMarian ; ^^no2 let me bear all, I^do^e ! I am now 
afain prepaved; I do notssay that J shiill not w^p--! do not say 
ibAt I shall not foe anxious — I do not say that I shall not trembly 
with hope and fear : but I do say, Isadore, that the knawledge of 
wbose baad it is that guides the whole i and my firm, perfect, un^ 
dmibfting, unchai^geabie belief that His will is mer^^y, and His way 
da .wise ; will be my support and consolation to the end/' 

^^ And 1 will nev^r believe/' si^id Isidore warmly, '^ that He will 
leave such confidence unrewarded and unprotected." 

^'Ob, no !" answered JViarian; and she then added, in a sadder 
tone, ''but fie, seeing more wisely than we do, may yet think fit 
to afflict us, Isadore. However, I am still prepared, and will meet 
whatever may ccone, as Unle repinipg as I c^n." 

The conversati^Q pnoceeded for some time in the same tone, nor 
was its effect small in soolbiiig the mind oi faor who suffered ; for, 
in moments of grief^ the human hearjt forget^ all the treasured con- 
aatetions mhkk reason, and phiJo^pby, and religion have garnered 
up in years of tramiiullity $ and it is aotlill we examine the stores 
that we have gathered, ihat we remember the sources of comfort 
which we ourselves possess. 

Marian then expressed her intention of rising, and begged Isa^ 
dore to send her maid from the dressiqg-TOom. H^r cousin would 
bia. have dieauaded her; mi proceeded to inform her mother of 
Marian's intention of coming down to the drawing-room 5 but Mrs. 
Falkland did not disafifirove of the idea, especially when she 
learaed from Isadore the state of her niece's mind. ' ' We must en- 
deamur/' siie said, ^^ to keep any sudden tidings of evil from our 
poor Marian; but in other respects^ perhaps, occupation of any 
«6rt may do her good; tor i know too well, Isadore, that nothing 
can be wome 4han the fears and thi^ pains wi4b which our own ima* 
SinatioQ fiUa up ihe;intenfHftl olsnapenaa^ whan, akme and sleepleaa^ 
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we Sit and watch away the weary hoars, till: doidit aadjfesa* haye 
grown into the too painM certainty. 

Marian was not long in folh)wifig ker cousin to. the drawing- 
room ; and though a few tears rolled over her cheeks as Mrs, 
Falkland pressed her to her bosom, she soon regained at least the 
appearance of composure. By degrees she learned all that Coloael 
Manners had discovered, except the indications . which most 
strongly tended to confirm his apprehensions for De Yaux ; and she 
lieard, also, all thdt he had done towards obtaining further and 
more certain information. Marian, however, inferred, from the 
measures that had been taken, that both her aunt and Manners did 
entertain serious fears ; and her heart sunk to find her own alarm 
confirmed by that of persons so much more thoroughly acquainted 
with the world than herself. Soon after she had come down, the 
servant, who had been despatched to Mr. Arden, returned with the 
tidings that he was absent from his own house, and was not ex- 
pected till the next morning. Inquiries, too, were made by the 
people who had been left to guard the wood, whether it were ne- 
cessary to keep up their patrol all night; and in Manners's absence, 
Mrs. Falkland ordered it to be done at any expense. Many a ru- 
mour, too, of many a likely and many an unlikely occurrence, 
reached the drawing-room through the old butler, who, vnth one 
Other man-servant, had been retained in the house while the 
rest had been despatched to reinforce the people on watch round 
the wood. 

Thus passed the evening, but no tidings arrived from Colonel 
Manners ; and as minute after minute, and hour after hour, went 
by, after the period which they calculated might have brought them 
the news of De Vaux's being at his father's house, the hopes of all 
the party sunk lower and more low, and at a late hour Mrs. Falk- 
land persuaded Marian again to go to bed. 

Sleep, indeed, visited Morley House but little during that night ; 
and the next morning early, a note was received from Colonel 
Manners, informing Mrs. Falkland that nothing as yet had been 
heard of De Vaux. So far Mrs. Falkland communicated the tidings 
she had received to Marian, before she had risen ; and, notvdth- 
standing all the fortitude she had endeavoured to assume, and the 
most careful guard she had been enabled to pur upon her heart, yet 
Marian had so far encouraged hopes which now suffered disap- 
pointment, that medical aid was again obliged to be called; and it 
was judged expedient once more to dull her sense of grief and fear 
by strong opiates. The latter part of Colonel Manners's communis 
cation, which spoke in plain terms of the murder of poor De Vaux, 
Mrs. Falkland did not, of course, read to her unhappy niece. In 
it, however, he informed her, that when he had arrived at Dcwry 
Hali^ he had found measures already in progress for arresting the 
supposed murderers upon another charge, and had waited to know. 



tlli&'f^sultr^ 1fhey;bad proved, uttfortimately^ WiUiouC effept) he 
sdid j as lio ob'e;liad beentakeii«btt^ a lad^ firom whom he was afraid 
little satisfactory itiformation was likely to be gained : but still it 
t^as bis purpose, he added^ to go over to Dimden wiih Lord Dewry,. 
previous to returning to Morley Houses m order to hear personally/ 
what evidenee -conld be-e\traotedfrooi the prisoner. In cogjclu- 
siony he recommeiided, if Mr. Arden bad not taken measure for 
searching the wood in .whkh the gipsy had been seen,: before- hj^ 
letter arrived, that sttoh a step should be resorted to directly ; as 
the messenger wl^o broufj^ the news of the afFray at Dimden, had 
not been abteto say whether Pfaarold were present or not. 

AiPter the receipt of t6is letter,* Mrs. Falkhmd waited anxionsljr 
for the atrivat of Mr. Ard^ki'; but itwas late ere he earner He thon 
asked eagerly wbfti furtteftr-itiseo^eiies had been made, and Mrs* 
Falkland comtntnicated to him thie subsmhee of Colonel Manners's 
letter. The old gentleman^ wfaobe heaVt was warm and kind, not- 
withsianding a certain degree of severity of manner, and a perse- 
Veriiftg adherence' to the le^tter of the law, which. often made him 
appeat harsh and unfeeling, sympathised truly wkh De Vaux's fa*- 
mily ; and spoke ' of Marian, 'and the state of bereavement and dis* 
Stress into which' her cousin's loss must have cast her, with word« 
of tenderness and pity which brought a bright drop or two even 
into his crwn eyes. He then tonched as delicately as his nilt«re 
pefniiited upon the subjiect Of Lord Dewry's letter to him, which he 
had'received that morning;, anid triumphed a little in the accuracy 
of the opinion he had formerly given in regard to Pharold the 
gipsy being the real murderer of Mrs. Falkland's late brother. 
^ Mrs. Falkland started, and combated thei dea with various argu- 
ments, which had been satisfactory to her own mind at the time. 
Mr. Arden, however, informed her that, in his letter of that momh 
ingj Lord Dewry had assierted that he had acquired positive proofs 
of the gipsy's guilt ; and Mr». Falkland was silent^ but not con- 
vinced. That Pharold, either in. some fierce dispute, or in some 
accidental affray, might have killed her unfortunate nephew, or 
that his companions might have done so, without his will or concui^ 
rence, Mrs. Falkland did not doubt *, but she had heard too much 
of his character and behaviour in youth, to believe that twenty years 
before, when he was still a young man , he could have been so hard- 
ened in guilt, as, for the purpose of paltry plunder, to take the life 
of the only man for whom, with the exception of his own tribe, he 
had shown affection. For Lord Dewry's fierce accusation on the 
present occasion, she accounted easily by a knowledge of his cha^ 
racter,and conceived it very possible that the rage and hatred which 
he felt at the very idea of the gipsy having murdered his son, might 
make him regard as proof positive any slight additional suspicions, 
which he had found cause to form against Pharold in regard to his 
brother's death. Boi^ever, as she took no pleasure in speaking of 
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]ie(|aii^ his pFoeee4lbgft for tHe fwpoi^ of cauiiAf Ibe w»^f U^ 
wbiek Golonel Maanai^s impgitied lie Imu) itok FbaroUi to* beisa 
Ibapoi^hly Searched as to as6ertaitty beyead doiiUy yfimb» the 
Sfpsy still remalnf^d Hi if m am. - 

As lA tliose who bave irttem^d ta finveh. A HimA mm know, 
the task fisnotan easy one ; and beCace a. wfiimnl mmdier <if 
people tG^M be oolleeied; and f li theoBdan abddlrtdtimiit e^nld 
be (^Ten, it was late in^ the day. M die naes^ iMiveiier, who hadl 
kept patrol lor s(^ many hours; ^weiie iMr weavycf thetask^ajnii 
there existed many dpnbis wliethiiiF «9|r MlaoenaDt would mate 
HMm nudeHate It'dnriugaiiDUier^ii^mtere wa» no passilnKty 
of 4hem ddaytog the sear^sb ttU tto fi^lmmg marnia^ r and Mirw 
^Avden aecoivMiigif «et oat; tahiug aft m^m Pf M^« f a)kiia«d's( .a9i>r 
rants wMi bim as could bjrfiuy aM^aaaba ^9m\A» iff^ Qrdar to wml^ 
their praeeeditigs as effiactM ^aa 4il0 $kfif^ fW^i^MHl sfitt^ o|4l^ 
H^pemitted. 

Duriag Ms iibseneei Mrs: Fatltaod ftpd l^or d/i^iKbt^ir rem^im^^ 
IB Aat painful and eKciUAf^ m$^ ^^yi(^ym^9 i^ wi^^b 0very ip^yr 
nute has Its oKpteUitioa) and ei^ery «|ipMt^ il§fQ^r ^ ihmI j^a Ma^^ 
iCili fiiept,' i$adane walked out in '^ g^fim ^ tlie.boj^ pf.f odif^ 
B&me f^fresb^Mot in ibe <8>q1 gir of Iji^ ^uHW) i^F^uWr W^W 
fihe had passed about half tbtcin^ |ber£^€#, wi)^ bfiv ayos jUi^^^ 
auet^amcaliy firom time ttk tmQ mtm A^ ^^wctifs, i>^t ml^ ^ 
itfioojgbas &r otherwise ooo^piodr $bp perf^mv^4 ^^y,i4 ^^^ 1^ 
^foaesof age, wrho Wi(MRk€d w4«r ^^ C^rdef^^s^ iPPrP#p|>infi )i^» 
capinliand. 

^^ Mease, niss/'he sajd^ ^' Itlbiol^ Ib^T^ ;fm9() P}}< ^i^etl^g/' 

^^ A«d pray, what ibfwe fo^ diMdH^ed, Vi^f^ .?'' d^iQi^H^ 
-isadare as be q[>aiised. 

^^'Wby, wa'Mn/'japsweofid'tboli«r, ^H hdintj^iih^ gmtlcipi^ ^r 
^Mrday, and aM ^die fcdks, Jm6m(k, j^Mnt^^f lQ(M^pS| ^ f!i$fcili; 
iirtiere Aaee weci&iitty to be .s«6U,i}P'f«ri$ of .wUhHe^ i^^ces^'r^^ 

^^ And have you>foiuidjiny ?" esulaiqi^d laAfJorie, ^fmHingtmM^^Sf 
4i0Bisome of those in^agve ^4^S!^)^l^pii}«liPU<oipdiJbiMi^ 
crash upon tbe^mittd kk tbonsapd^^ whfiiiat^lftai^c^^by WV^tvongty 
<^mo)^ing eaiise. 

'^ Why, yes, maiam, you ^oe," f^epUod Aa toy < ^' tj^ gard^ner^ 
when he was going awsiy to «eaipcb Ibe iwood, 4$^iU ine down tp the 
.oth^ftide of the^park to cui^ome box /for ^ti^ tH)Qd^|^ ; Apd jbf the 
liiitle door, close by ll)e river, ^^hicb hais npt b^n 9^Bm^ tb«^ 
^^o years, i saw (be marks of Ji g^iMl^ioail's fpoit te i^ >gcav«l, 
(Whioh is sofiish down on that 4rdJk» >ipd gr^mish jIoo, fpr jt t^d- ^t 
4beim turnied this lantunin." 

^^ But boiw do.yott kn^w it waft a j^mpUmim's fjpojt ?'' diRPWd^d 
<ilsadore. ^^ It might be oilb^r ^Ae^^rdaMt $> iw* ibe mAer^^gH^- 

tdweifs, (ar iba giuMlqeep^f^ft, for jsar M^ . 



^' No, »(^ iiIS(s'*«feSW6i<ed Otebojr ; *^ I know It was d gentle- 
iitn'^ ftr tkey hate little Itet ;.and this wm not bigger than mfne 
*»H»Mt it was not a woman's fool, because the heel was dif- 
fct^nt. 

" And a boy's?*" said Isadore ; "why might it not be a 

The youth tubbed hfs head, Sdying^ ^% might be a boy's, miss ; 
bttt I do not think it, miss, any how r^I am sure it was a gentler 
man'fc— ^iie wire." ; , 

Isadore eiideavour^ to discover the gi;ounds of this certainty j 
Imt wbM people, whose ideas are not'tery dear upon a subject, 
are pressed by those who would Ihin help them to disentangle the 
ratelled skein of their thoughts, they not unfrequently take refuge 
in a sort of blank siolicfity whtch p^vents ofliers from finding out 
tbe caases that they themselyes are not able to explain. Such was 
ite case in the present instance ^ and the only answer that Isadore 
could obtain to her qnestions, shape tbetn how she would, was, that 
lie-^tfie boy-wins sure that tbe fobt-narks were those of a gen- 
tIenMn. 

WiA these tidings, however, with every willingness in the 
world 10 believe that they were true, and with a long train of phan- 
tom hopes to boot. Miss Falkland returned to her mother, taking 
the boy to the house with her. Mrs. Falkland listened with atten- 
tion, and replied that it would be at least worth while to send 
down the old butler directly, to ascertain the facts more pre- 
cisely. 

"Oh ! for Heaven's sake, do not send him, mamma !" exclaimed 
Isadore. " He is so fond of miracles, that he will declare it is 
the foot of an elephant. We shall never come at the truth from 
him." 

^^ But whom can 1 send then 7*^ demanded her mother. " AU 
the other servants are away ; and both the gardener and under- 
gardenerare with Mr. Arden.** 

** I win go myself, mamma,'* replied Isadore. '*I shall have 
plenty of time to get there and back before It is dark ; and I win 
take the boy with me to show me the place." 

** You are ri«;ht, Isadore,** replied Mrs. Falkland. " The faot 
may be of no importance, but it may be of much ; and conse- 
quently, it is worth our own examination. I will go with you, my 
love, if Marian be still asleep. Wait one moment and we will go 
and Judge together.^* 

Mrs. Falkland was not long absent. Marian was still lying over- 
powered with the opium ; and the two ladies, having joined the 
0O]iin the hall, set out upon the search. While her mother, was 
^sent, however, Isadore called her own maid, and stationed her 
at one of the windows, whence she could see the spot to which the 
boy referred, and the path leading to it. She gave her also di- 
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rectiofig to remain th^re, and^. in case of either Mrs. Falkland or 
herself making a signal, to send or come down to them in all 
haste. ^' I feel a sort of presentiment/* thought Isadore, as she 
gave orders, '4hat this expedition will end in something of im- 
portance." 

Whatever it was likely to end in, the maid obeyed her orders as 
punctually as such orders generally are obeyed ; that is to say, 
she remained two minutes at the window ; and having seen Mrs. 
Falkland and Isadore walk about a hundred steps upon the path, 
she thought, ^^Dear me ! I can just get the cap I was trimming, and 
be back again here long' before they are at the other, side of the 
park ;" but as she crossed the hall, she met with the old butler, 
who detained her just to ask her where his mistress and Miss Falk- 
land were gone ; and then told her a story, which he had heard 
when he was young, and the incidents of which were very like 
those connected with the fate of poor Mr. Edward de Vaux. Every 
hair on the maid^s head stood on end, and gave her so much oc- 
cupation, that ere she could get back to her post, it was too dark to 
trim the cap any further ; she therefore, immediately and punctu- 
ally, turned her eyes on the spot which her mistress had directed 
her to observe, and watched most carefully, now that she could 
see nothing at that distance. 



CHAPTER XX. rf. 

IsADO&E and Mrs. Falkland, in the meantime, took the little path 
towards the brink of the river, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
which lay the spot where the boy had remarked the footsteps. 
Mrs. Falkland had lived too long in the great school of disappoint- 
ment, human life, to suffer her expectations to be greatly excited ; 
but Isadore, with a spirit naturally more enthusiastic, and 'as yet 
unchastened by any deep sorrows, felt her heart beat high, and her 
hopes struggle up against her fears, as she set out to take a more 
active part than she had hitherto been able to assume in the search 
for her cousin. The path wound along through the park, mean- 
dering considerably, perhaps in conformity to the taste of some 
ancient layer out of parks, or perhaps in consequence of the usual 
roimd-about and circuitous nature of man's paths. Isadore, like 
all ardent minds, was tempted to make a more direct way for hen- 
self across the lawns ; but Mrs. Falkland, in^Ja more practical spirit, 
remembered that the grass was damp, and that it was not worth 
while to wet her feet for the purpose of saving half a minute. She 
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adhered, therefore, to the gravel; and, as her more venturous 
daughter met with a little swamp, occasioned by a spriuK which 
obliged her to go round, they arrived at the spot they sought about 
the same time. ^ o "■, 

The spot itself, however, needs some description, and, indeed it 
has been already described once before, with a special injunction 
L !. ?^?f to remember all the points and bearing which were 
then detailed. However, lest memory should be tracherous we 
wUl once more take a view of the scene, as it was presented m 
the ey^ of Mrs. Falkland and her daughter, who were at thS 
moment lookmg exacUy west-north-west. - Before them was a 
little shrubbery of evergreens and indigenous plants, kept as low 

^uiT^'!" \^ ^^J"^^ *•* ^'^^ '^***" «f ^^ park, against 
which It rested, and yet not to cut off from the windows of thP 

house a beautiftil rocky bank, which rose on the other side of the 

mil to the height of a great number of feet. This bank formed one 

of the faces of a small wooded promontory, or rather peninsula 

which was joined on to the hills by a narrow neck over which 

the h,gh road passed after having skirted the other wall of the 

grounds. It was surrounded every where but 'at that point bv the 

river. The summit was covered with rich wood; and down the 

sides also, m every place where the rock did not rise up abruot 

and bare, a thousand various trees and shrubs had rooted 

themselves in the clefts and crevices, dr towered up like nin- 

i"iff!l'i ^T,/t* !?P//«^«nr detached fragment, and overhung 
the calm, still bend of the river, which served as a mirror to all the 
beauties round about it. The setting sun, with his lower limb just 
resting on the western hills, was pouring a flood of splendour down 
the valley of the stream; and his full light bursting upon the Tee 
of .the rock, to the left of Mrs. Falkland and Isadore^ foTd ftS way 
round in bright catches of purple light, illuminating every tree and 
angle of the rock that stood forward before the rest! 

Pouring on, too, the beams streamed down the little footwav 
which-cut through the low shrubbery to a door in the wall-led 
out to another path running ft-om the high road to the river between 
the park and the cliff; and by the clear light thus afforded it was 
easy to see the marks of which the boy had spoken. They seemed 
to have been made by some one coming from the grass on the side 
of the mer upon the soft gravel of the path, and had turned sud- 
denly towards the door where they disappeared, as if the person 
had passed through. They were small, too, as the boy hSd de- 
scrOied; and were evidently not a woman's, but neither Mrs. Falk^ 
land nor Isadore were sufficiently well acquainted with De Vaux's 
foot-prints to feel any thing like certainty concerning them. It 
were vain to deny, however, that the hopes of both were raised, 

SoS HrH"-?r''^^**'^.''''P*' were vague and indistinct 
enough. Had either Mrs. Falkland or Isadore been asked what 



they exf^ioA to ted, tl^ waoU pr^bMy h$am anmw^ 
^' Mward de Vaux ;" but had they heea veqmrei to assign • drmsott 
for Mich expectation^ to acoovM for hte abBMce, or lo poim one 
any principle upon which he could have abandoned ibe 6«ei«^ ^ 
tho&e be k)ved» and y^ li«|^ in their nei^MMiirboML, tbey imnld 
have been embarrassed forjL reply. But affection does net fctase 
to argue. Bope, u^ isever most powerAdwhen she trimiyhsr 4iTei? 
reason, aad, thou^ it nwy seem a paradox, ei^peciaiiaa m 
never so vivid as when we know not mhait me expeet. Bofe, 
then, as bri|j;ht a& sansbine, bat as va|^ aad uadefiited as tbii 
sunshine when it streams tfarcMigfa the aMonitiif mist, ims lighted a^ 
by the sight of these &M>tslq^. As Mrs. FatUand ga»ed eo tlmm^ 
and traced them distiAcdy to the door, she exclaimed, ^^ Bow Tery 
stupid it was of me ik^ to brkig the key !" 

'^ I have a key, na'am," said the boy, gre^g in the peckift «< 
his jacket ; and prodnciag k aooordiAgiy, be adfvaoced te the door 
aod opened it. Mrs. FalUaiid now looked eagerly for laeve traoea; 
but none were to be seen close to the door, thau|^ ibe ground ww 
composed of a reddish sort ^f sand which wo^d easily have takn 
the print of even a light foot. At the distance, fae^vvever, of abewt 
five feet were to be seen two de€ip marks of the same kind, but ek»e 
together, with the heels more profoaadly iodented in the saaKi Itnai 
the front of the foot ; and it became evident that seme ome had 
leaped from the to^ of the wall. This was made stiil clearer, wbea^ 
turning back, Mrs. Falkland exanined the door, oa the tepelihe 
lock of which several patches of gravel had been left by tbeifidot el^ 
some one who had taken that meaas to reftch the sumaik of the 
wall. In the mean time^ Isadore was eagerly tradog on ibe imiL 
prints which led straight from the deeper parks to the bank ; mi 
on one of the large stones (dose by the rtver, she soon foaad the 
impression of a foot in red saad, stao^ied upon the greea oiaadd 
with which fragment of rock was covered. 

^^ Here, mamma, here," cried Isadore : ^^He muathai^ faaaed 
here, and that since the rain of last night, too ; for if you look, Ihe 
marks are quite shaip, while some eld ones goi»g down lawandto 
the water are nearly washed away. I ahoaU MOt wonder if be 
were here aow"* 

^^ Hark !" said Mrs. Falkland ; ^^ did you not bear a Miae 
above there T 

They listened, but all was silent $ and at length Mrs. FaBdand 
added, ^^ We have done wrong, my love, in not bringing naeie 
people with us, even if they were but women. The wood is ao 
small and so shut in by the river that it might , be seardied easily." 

^^ Send the boy back to the house, mamma !" cried Isadore, 
quickly : ^^ he can bring do^n the butler, and probably aoaie of 
the others may have returned. We can remain bere^ and watcb 
till they come/' 



^tt, ^sadDse/' raid Mis. f aildfliAd gisffndgr, ^ it is frewiag dwdc 
BBdiarte^aaod liie piace is toieiy mud ^baenre : i do ipdt see any godd 
•dist tme woflum cam ido tere atone." 

^^Oh, Bavry mMto tOM^kifia maasBBtj osHimmt,*' cnetf iter daagle 
; ^ and, befiUtes, ncdMly could ^ct us. kaj one on Ae Wgb 
mottld liear a scream from this piaee." 

Mni. Fii^toid sttU tiesiieited ; taclsadore ooHtaund eagerty, ^ 
^i >will lell^/iMi iK>wwe caa wujmgd iltlKa, so itat tfaete can be no 
Attger . :Se»d iMm back far ike f^opte, and yon go into tie fiaik 
i» the IMle momd^ tepe |foa caa aoe Ihe bigli voad qwte acrssa 
the point." 

^ fittti )9vlll wft lewre y oh teve^Otte, ny krve,'' cried Mrs. f alk- 
1aBd,iB««ne sitiyrise^ittlKfff^posai : ^^ktdaettll eaniMt think 

^^B«t, manit&a, Ihme hem hBPe a bimdnMlfiaies alone before/' 
nq>li»l Isadope ; ^^and, besides, iv«hal I mean «s, to get up to tboi 
little fyoim^i^^eve Maiiam and I itt?e aait maay ^a Aay. Wiien i am 
there, you will be able both to see me and totiear ^me if I speak aa 
foa; eaid Manyidaager me»e Te£d#f 9o tiappen, I oeuld maUGe the 
pm^iemMk ibe «aitle in Mtetoppostae maadow besLvme^ m^Mie fom: 
cavld also make Hieni ^»m w hear jxn fipoai Ae iK)i]se ; and i seat 
Chairlcate flctbe wisd^w to ^iv»teh.^* 

Mds. Fi^kland sUH iMsitatad ; tait isadare eoniinaed rapidfy, 
'^^ ikiHi, Barry, uf^to 4be bawe as la^t a« ei^er you ^cati go ; Imog 
dofvmMr. Gibson^ 4ind aay of iHie anan yon can iind, and 4o sot 
ioee a mimiae/' 

^ I am a^fimM that Hiis 4S nm -very fkradmt, Isadore," said Mre. 
f atklaeBd, as ihe 'boy ran 0ff like li^Ming } ^^ iMit I soppose ycxar 
plan 45 the best ^ne fta feilow now^Miat ibe ds gane. I will tarn back 
to Ibe laoniid Aen, ivfiiile yon ga^a|) f|b«re. utot iif the i»ay does not 
reaoni l)iefoi« ite twili(^ ^cffm ihickm*, come d^wn by ail 



» 



^ wjll oamfe d^wnfidteaevor yott teii'me, mamma/' said Isadore : 
"^ and I can baor^ei^ery iiing you aay at the momid.*' 

Wiihoiift moie war^ tben, Mvs. FaMamd basteneii to tadte up her 
jMtton aft «i Rttle flsing ^vo»d in die fark, fran the «Hmmit of 
which she could see, not only the whole of #sc pait oCihe i»gh 
road which •ciissaeMft'lhe nack«afllie tMe promonlory, Imt also. the 
extreme an^^e df the cUff above Ae river. Isadore, in Hre mean 
iMdiiie, idlhnAed ^np by a «iie(q» and aomewbat rugged path, whndk 
had been made at her request some years before, lo a small pwnt oC 
rook iffUch comfmanded a view both tip and 4ovm the riv^, and 
alforded «ne of the moot (picta^es^ie landsoapes, on dtiiar side^ 
tbat tte emmttry posseased. 

The 'height ^was not more afaan ten ^or twelve feet above the 
stream, and the dtotanceifrom die moimd in the park not a hundred 
yards, so that any oee apeakag in ;a loud roioe ooald be heard 

17. 
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from one spot to the other. The asceat, however, while it con* 
tinued, was steep, and Isadore's heart beat when she reached the 
top — nor, perhaps, was it the exercise alone that made it palpitate. 
Although she had not displayed any fear, she was not without some 
slight degree of alarm ; and felt not a little of that sort of excite^ 
ment and agitation which is not indeed fear, but which often pro* 
duces very similar effects. She looked back as sooaas she reached 
the point of the rock, but Mrs. Falkland was not yet insight. Ano^ 
ther instant, however, brought her mother to the top of the mound, 
and Isadore demanded, ^'You can see the high road, manuna, can 
you not ?*' 

Mrs. Falkland did not at first distinguish what her daughter had 
3aid, and Isadore repeated the question. Not that in this enquiry 
she was at all influenced by fear, although it might appear so ; but, 
in truth, Isadore's eagerness to send back the boy for aid, and re- 
main upon the watch, had orij^nated in a little stroke of strategy 
which was not ill-conceived, considering that it sprang from the 
brain of a young lady. 

That there was some one in the wood above them Miss Falkland 
was quite convinced ; and to ascertain who it was she knew was a 
great object at the time being. . It had instantly struck her, there- 
fore, that, by dividing their forces, her mother taking up a position 
on the little mound, whence she could see along the whole of the 
high road, and down a considerable portion of the little lane under 
the wail, while she, Isadore, placed herself on the point which 
commanded a view of two other sides of the promontory, no (me 
could well escape from the wood without coming under the eyes of 
one or other of the fair watchers. She did forget, it is true, that, 
supposing the fugitive to be a man, and that man nother cousin Ed- 
ward de Yaux, neither herself nor her mother were the least ca- 
pable of making him stay, and that their hunt might very likely end, 
while the boy was absent, like a famous hunt of yore, in the catch- 
ing a TartaBc A vague sort of consciousness, it is true, that such 
might be the case, impressed itself upon her mind as i^e climbed 
to the little point above the river ; but still her first question was di* 
Tected to ascertain whether their line of watch was, as she hoped, 
secure and complete. . 

She repeated her enquiry then, in a louder tone, and Mrs. Falk- 
land replied, "Oh, yes, I can see to the river on the other side. 
But, indeed, Isadore, it is growing very dark. I can scarcely dis- 
tinguish the house." 

Isadore still lingered, however; for the spot where she stood, 
looking eastward, caught more light than the rest of the scene. 
She thought she heard a slight rustling sound, too, above her, as 
jof some one creeping through the bushes ; and it must be confessed 
that her heart beat violently. Although, in truth, she now began 
to think her scheme a little ra$b, yet curiosity and anxiety for her 
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cattsiir'& fete still kept her> wheret she stood. The next moment, 
however, she saw some one, indistinctly, pass through the bushes 
on the edge of the higher part of the bank, and imagination did^ 
much to persuade her that she recognised the figure. 

^^ Oh, mamma," she exclaimed, ^^ I see him, I see him !'' but the 
figurewas instantly lost behind some more trees. It was evidently 
still passing on to the eastward, as if to escape in that direction, for 
the branches rustled as it forced its way through • and Isadore took 
two steps back to catch another sight of it, as it passed before a 
bare facing of rock, at the extreme point. At that moment there 
was a sudden rush through the brushwood: and ere Isadore 
could see that it was nothing more than a fragment of rock given 
way under the foot of the person above, she started back, thinking- 
that it was he himself springing dovm upon her, lost her footing 
on the edge of the bank, and, with a shrill scream, fell over into the 
river. 

Mrs. Falkland shrieked also, and rushed forward to the stream; 
but the height from which Isadore had fallen had caused her in- 
stantly to sink, and nothing was to be seen by the mother's eye but 
the clear glistening expanse of the water, with the reflection^of the 
cliffs, and trees, and banks, and of the fading purple of the sky, 
broken by a thousand rippling circles, where her child had disap- 
peared. With the loud, piercing, thrilling cry of maternal agony,' 
she shrieked again and again; and as she did so, springing from 
rock to rock, with the swiftness and certainty of a wild goat, ap- 
peared the figure which Isadore had seen above her. He stood for 
a single moment on the spot whence she had fallen, and then ex* 
claimed to Mrs. Falkland, below, "Where is she, woman? where 
is she ?" 

"There, there!" cried Mrs. Falkland, pointing to the spot; but 
as she spoke a bit of white drapery floated up to the top of the wa- 
ter, a little farther down the stream. Pharold paused no longer, 
but leaped from the bank—^sanli — rose again— and in the next mo- 
ment, with his left arm round the slender waist of Isadore Falkland, 
and her head thrown back upon his shoulder, he struck with| his 
right towards the margin, where the soft meadowy sloping of the 
park afforded an easy landing place. There, springing on shore, he 
laid his fair burden on the grass, but she was pale, and moved not ; 
and Mrs. Falkland, gazing with agony on the colourless counte- 
nance of her daughter, wrung her hands, exclaiming, "Isadore! 
Isadore ! she is dead ! oh, she is dead !" 

"No, lady," said Pharold, kneeling down, and looking intently 
upon the feir fece before him, — "no, lady! she is not dead, nor 
hajs the v^ter had any effect on her. That is not the face of a 
drowned person. She must have fainted through fear, and will 
soon recover." 

"For God's sake, then, help me, «ir, to bear her to the house,'' 
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cxitA Mrs. Falkland; ^da vatj do MthdstiMa You irbb 
rendered us infinite service, do u&l pause Ihec^ but aiake it.eoa^ 
plete by iMringing her to a place wfaete she nugs he tecaUwl K> liie J' 

^^ What ! *' cried the pp»fr ^ ^ be- ttkfia aadi ttonUata a pn* 
soa! Do you not know that they are poBaniBg me oma ebavge of 
nnurder— pursuing me as if I were a wolf 7 Have* jMir»Qf ,. jwuemit^. 
been sending one men to take the niurderer Fbarokdb?" 

Mrs. FaUdaofl had fon^ot ail othev fears ift ber feen taw her 
daughter ; bitib as Phacold sndileQiy reeaUed thexn^ ake imwlenr 
tariiy drew a step hack, aid. gaaed on him wiih teeror; huiit nsh- 
(pnred scatcely tiie thought of an insiaBl^ to make berreManher 
that he had saved the life— an least she trusted: so — of her GoAf} 
dttid ; that he had ristaed bis own exkt^Kse: to maene'a perfiad^ 
9lKanger;and she e%dai«ed,.bekUy,. ^^Noy no! I wiH ne^ser helLisK 
ie! You are not:— you cana^t be geiity. But we wasle time — we 
waste the moments that may save my child. For pity's sake^ km 
6od's sake, aid me to carry her borne. . I bflisr<e: seeli, but I seat no 
one coming — tbey may be tottg-^she may be tostene tfae!^ aiviim. 
Ifyou will come/' she added, seeing tte urifisy still he&iiatev ^^ 
pcomise you thai you ^lall go free, and weUL rewarded,. — ym^sbaM 
be as safe as if you were in yomr own house.'* 

^' House !" exclawiedtber gH^^y -y. '^ L have no bouse:! butlwillbc^ 
lieve you , lady — I will trust you ;" and taking Isadone once maiieiB 
bis arms, he strode rapidly and powerially fovwaHl,.iaUMed:afi 
tkB same quick pac e by Mb». Falktoad. 

He took not the way across Uw green, hoiwever, beiievini^tbae 
be might there be miet, by the servanes, and be ratrsal;: cue %K^ bnt 
passing through the low sbrubheues^ wiuch wera ahadsi:aK near:, 
he walked on towards the house in silence. Every moment the bgbl 
was becoming less and less, bui he tbieaded- the wa&s.aj»/ifibe had 
bofown them from bc^hood, and took all the shorlesi; cota. to 
abridge the way. Ax leiq^, however, he paused for an instant;, and 
turning to Mira. FalMand, he said, ia a k>w W)i4ie, ^She revivesi 
i feel her brealk upon, my face." 

^^ Thank God! thank God!" replied her mother,. bLtbe sane hne 
tone ; and the gipsy then abruptlif. addedv as he iNssuoiedhismagry 
*^ You believe vut innec^ii, lliea." 

'^ I do, indeed/' answ^eesd Mirs. EaHdaad ; ^^ I emuiae. beitemefa 
person guilty ola cool, deliberate mardfHiyWliaoDukleehebll^and 
generously risk bis own Ufe to saiire tbaftief aiBiiow»<reatui8,r-*iiii 
not in human nature." 

^ It is not, indaed/' vqilied Pbanold^ atittatiddiflg om;/'' b«it why 
Iken did you send out raes to bemt me aa yeu wouUb tk waMY* 

^^I sent them not cmt^" she ansireBedi; ^^faut vwhien ttmy wenfe,.^ 
too, thought that youimigbt be guib^." 

"The memory of your brother," said Pharold, " thfitmeoioity of 
bim who loved me^ and whom I lov«dt as Ilbawe nev^n^loiKed'any 



crtber BUMy sbo«id hay« nm^e yoa nfrtelc (8ffene»tfy. W!sts he a man 
to» Idveoae wh^ee nature led kim te^ dteeds of blood ?** 

^^ He was not, indleed," aii6wered Mrs. Fatkhmd; ^*bm titey 
dkafgo* yo» wifh bas death, too." 

^Ha!'* eried Pharold, » a tone of nnfd^ed astODtshmeiit, 
^ha! tlat, tiieft, is the well prepared, long digested lie, is it? 
That ibey sboitki aemsie me of the game^-keeper's death I thought 
natural — though I would have given a limb to save him. That 
ibej snspeeied me of Edward d^ Vaunts, I beard without surprise ; 
ftMT men are ahfaysi the ibols of cireiHnstances, and there were cir- 
CMOstanees against me : but that, ailer twenty years, they accuse 
m (rf the death oi him tiwit I loved^ uKxre than any other thing but 
libapty, I did not Aiok that villany and impudence could bring 
akout,-*attd: dtd.yoa believe that, toe T- 

" No," replied Mrs. Falkland, very willing, by speaking the 
«Kacl trMth, to soothe the irriraied mtnd of a man wiio had just 
isesdered her so ioestimable a service, — ^^ no, T did not believe 
k; and as. soon as ^ €hm*ge mis made^ in my bearing, I ex- 
{imaed my dtshelief of it entirely. " 

^^ Soy SO .• " sasd the gipsy, — ^* there is some justice left ! Lady> 
when yon w^e four years ok), I have carried you in these arms, as 
] now carry your daughter; and I thank yon, at this late hour, for 
doing justice to one who was loved by those who loved yon. No, 
noy I an not a VMfderer ; and never believe it, whatever they may 
aey." 

They wepe ocrw coming near the house; and Mrs. Falkland, 
with fews for Isadoro somewhat relieved, would fain have asked 
Ike fole of her nephew ; bnt at that movient the gipsy spoke again ; 
and though from the shadow cast by the trees of the shrubbery she 
«auld not see in which way his eyes were directed, the tone of his 
vtaice, di& well as the words themselves, showed her that he was 
axMreMiog her daaghler. ^^ Be not afraid, lady, be not afraid, "^ 
h» said t ^ yon are qnite safe, though in hands that you know 
not, — your motter m behtnd ? — lean your head en my shexiider, 
mid kfliep quite siiH. '' 

^^ Are yo» liierey mnaHia? " Said a ftiint voi<:^, Uiat went 
tfiritKng throned ^ ^^ imerniosi: windings of Mrs. Falkland's 
iieart. 

^* lle»,.my bdkovedlsfidore, yes, my dearest chUd," replied the 
fiftothav, ^^ I arnhfiBtr close beaide yon $ and, ttank God, yott are 
^piteaaia." 

'^^ Hmkr' said the gipsy^ ^< hash ^ if I an seen, I am lost, re*- 
»0nd>e«; and kQcp sMeBce^ if yon leeft Aat.i have served you. "* 

*^ laefstinal^kjs,. " leptied Mrs. Falkktndi, m a low tone; and 
^6 P9Vf >K)^ eneeging faon the: shmhhery , crossed a part of lAe 
tovm ihaft l^^ heaarettK. ^ aagla (tf the wood aatd tice bouse. 

is thef gnjs ot tha msmngf a fatty of twa or thr^e persoos night 
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.now be seen, though indistinctly^ following the open path, about 
half way across the park towards the ciiif. But though he turned 
his eyes in that direction, the gipsy took no farther notice of them ; 
and, approaching the house, directed his 'course towards a glass 
door which led out from a small breakfast parlour upon the lawn. 
Mrs. Falkland took a step or two forward, and opened the door, 
and Pharold carried Isadore up the steps into the room, and placed 
her in safety upon a sofa. 

Her first action was to hold out her arms to her ipother with all 
that flood of gratitude, and tenderness, and joy flowing from her 
heart, which we feel on being restored to/Uhis pleasing, anxious 
being," after having thought that we were quitting for ever the 
warm precincts of the cheerful day. Mrs. Falkland caught her to 
her bosom, and, locked in each others's arms, they wept as if they 
had lost a friend. 

Well may philosophers say, that man never knows what joy is 
till he has tasted sorrow. Isadore and her mother had loved each 
other through life, without one of those petty rivalries, either for 
authority or admiration, without one of those jarrings of different 
purposes and opposing wishes, which sometimes sap the affection 
of child and parent. They had loved each other through life dear- 
ly, and they knew it ; but they did not know how dearly, till fate 
had nearly placed the barrier of the grave between them, and 
Isadore, safe and rescued, held her mother, weeping, in her arms. 
Who can explain such tears ? Who can tell why the same drops 
which flow from pain or sorrow should be companions of the 
brightest joy? for who can trace the workings of the fine immortal 
essence within us, in its operations, on the frail, weak tabernacle 
of earth in which it is enshrined ? 

However, they wept, and wept in silence; for both felt the 
bosom too full for speech, and both, fi*om the still oratory of the 
heart, offered up thanks ^to God for the joy and relief of that mo- 
ment. Nor was their happiness unfelt by him to whom, under the 
Almighty, it was owing. The gipsy stood and gazed upon them, 
with his arms crossed upon his chest, and the light of internal 
satisfaction glistening in his eye. There was something in the 
scene before him, and in those who were the actors therein, which 
connected itself with the long, long past ; which woke up the 
memories of many a year, and which called up a thousand thrilling 
sensations that long had slept. But he had neither time nor in- 
clination to let his mind rest upon all that chaos of pleasures, and 
regrets, and wishes, and hopes, and sorrows, and disappointments, 
which, when memory, awakened from her sleep, draws back the 
veil from the past, is presented to the eyes of every one who has 
lived an. energetic and stirring existence. While one might count 
a hundred, perhaps, he paused, and gazed upon Mrs. Falkland and 
her daughter, giving way to the purest feelings of human affiec- 
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tion, aiid suffered his thoughts to wander wildly over the years 
gone by; but then, starting from his reverjie, he remembered that 
he must depart. 

" Lady, I go," he said. "May God bless you and yours, and 
send you ever, at your moment of need, one as willing and as able 
to help you as the gipsy has shown himself." 

" Stay, stay one moment," said Mrs. Falkland. " You must not, 
indeed, leave my house unrewarded for the infinite service you have 
rendered me." 

"I am rewarded already, lady," he said; "I am rewarded 
by what I have seen, I am rewarded by knowing that there is 
one at least that can do justice, in her own heart, even to a 
gipsy. Lady, I must go — my stay is dangerous — fare you well.". 

At that moment, however, there was a powerful hand laid upon 
his shoulder, and as he turned quickly round he found himself 
£aiced by Colonel Manners, who still kept his hold of the gipsy's 
collar and shoulder, notwithstanding the sudden jerk he gave 
himself. 

" You are my prisoner," said Manners, sternly. " Surrender at 
once, for resistance is in vain." 

" Doubtless, doubtless," answered the gipsy, bitterly. " I have 
fallen into the trap ; and it is useless to writhe. Oh, God of hea- 
ven ! how often have I sworn never again to do a service to any 
of these human worms ; for if not punished by their own base in- 
gratitude, some other evil is sure to follow, as if thou hadst sworn 
vengeance on every one that did an act of kindness to their outcast 
race 1 ** 

" You shall not suffer, however, for your service to me," said 
Mrs. Falkland, advancing. " I have pledged you my word, and I 
will redeem it. — Colonel Manners," she continued, " listen to me 
for one moment : this man has, within this quarter of an hour, saved 
my daughter's life, at the risk of his own." 

" Indeed," cried Colonel Manners. " May I ask how? I trust 
Miss Falkland is not hurt." 

" No, not at all, I believe," replied Mrs. Falkland. " She fell 
from the bank into the stream — sunk before my eyes. Colonel Man- 
ners; and had it not been for his instant aid, she would have been 
now no more." 

^* I am most delighted, indeed, to hear of her escape," replied 
Manners, *^and would to God it had been my fate to render her 
the assistance instead of this person, for I should then have 
avoided a most painful duty. But, indeed, my dear madam, as it 
is " 

" Nay, say not a word more, Colonel Manners, " interrupted 
Mrs. Falkland,"but hear my story out. He saved my daughter from 
the stream— he swam with her to land—" but she was without sense 
or motion — I had nobody with me to help me, and I besought him, 



ioE the aake o£ Hear^n^. to d» what m^ atreagdi ws&, of eouroe, 
BOl sufficienl; to perfon% and to h«ar her hone. He tbea told me 
his nan)e — informed me that people were hunting him like a woll 
among the wood&f aod asked if I co«ld expect htm to venture mto 
the very mid&t o£ his euemtes. I plighted m.y word for bifi safetgi 
— I promised him by every thuag sacred thai he sImmiM maeit no 
impediment in quitting my dwelHag^ and ufKsa tbatpvomisi^alciie 
he came/' ' 

^^ I am sorry, my dear madam/' answered AfamiArSi eatml^ 
kttt gravely, ^' that such a promi&acaaonly be biodiagupcm yonr- 
aelt Did it involve merely an. act of politene&s^ of Meadfibipr, oe 
of personal sacrifice, I woidd do aay thin^ ia i»y power to obligiQi 
3F0U : but there is a higher duty calls upoa ne thaa eitbsF couirie^ 
or friendship; and I must obey its voice. I have a diUy lo p^vform 
towards the laws of my country-*- 1 have a duty to my dead friend^ 
audi at any risk and all risks, I must and will obey iL I wish, witbr 
alt my heart, that I had met this man any where but befe ; Iwi 
wherever I meet him, I am not only empowered, but boimd,, bj 
^very principle of law and justice, to ai^rest hiia." 

^^ Is there either law or justice, then, 19 ariresting an umocoMl 
man?" demanded the stern voice of the gipsy* 

^^ Of your innocence or guilt Mm law has still to decidiB, " veplieA 
Manners. *' An accusation o£ th^ gravest kiad has been made 
against you, circumstances of strong su^icion ba^e already b^coa 
discovered to jusittfy the charge. If yo* be gui%, it ifi but fin yM 
should be punished ; and if yon be iattoceat, donbt not that jkmi 
shall have equal justice. " 

^^ I did not expect this from yon, Coltmel Manaers, " said 
Mrs. Falkland, bitterly. ^' Have you no regard, mt^ to my^ pligblad 
word ? Have yon no consideration for my honour? I have useA 
entreaties, sir ; but I now insist that be shail go ; and,, if ateea** 
sary, I will call my ser^^ants and make them set him firee. Be bos 
saved my daughter^ life, Colonel Manners : hn has oome hither 
in my service, at my prayer, and upon mf promifie oi! safety ; 
and if he had killed my brother, he shall go hence unimpeded.'* 

^^ Madam, I believe y^u risk that suppositioa withnuH a-aus^ir* 
cicm that it may be true," answered MannenSk ^^ But I nui^t ntw 
inform you, that one of the principal charges againsl. this jna» ia 
the very fact of having, murdered your late bfotber." 

^^ And the charg^. is £alse, Colonel Mannerat" an^ffneBot 
Mna. Falkland, vehemently. ^^ WlMulev«9 he may benaw^— whalh 
ever he may have become since, — he waia not then a anan ta slMd 
blood, much less the blood of his friend and benefactor. Ho could 
have no nabottve butlufire, and that motive was wsMtiag^ for from 
my brotJhei? he^ might have had wbaie?ve» smoB ha reqntead. Hiosi 
moi^, I have oftea heatfd my bfiothe r deolave^ thul Ito vanUk Ml 
tatewhatheeffleved. B<u,a&Ihava^ai«^GGdoi!elMattnai!Syatt«tt 



GQft6id€ratiiHi& aimt^ iB]flm)Kdis pHed^aA, andle^ftnligoifree.'' 
^ J!(abte Imrt. I wble Iicsai!t \ " crkst idMi ^qiey. ^ Ob my iun^ 
r^si&iiotoiie drop of mnoeent liiood^ as there » t God at&oTe liie 
isttrs! Keilber do i fear deat& aoe thread enqtmyf bntny libertiy: 
Is more dun mj' Ufe, and wbot sboidd I dki^ far noiUhs, a priaoHer 
anongsit scone walls and dMBir vermaitidr tile easlb? Ho talks holdly 
qf SkmneatiB^ me immy whes. he: kas get me bore witb dozsns ai? his' 
iMck; bnb le{^ him tate me i¥e hmMtared yards* ieiicev wiiere I 
wtti ete I eacried yoiw daM g h tep hithsc, — toi Jiimtate ase- to^ the 
wood, or the bare hUl sidie,. where there ase na odds against me, 
— aad then^ steong: as lus thiska faiaiself^ let hiis anresi: me W he 



MiB. faHdttidwas gsaog to apeaki^gsm'r smd migbt^ pephnpev 
1mm spokeft ai^iiyv for ^e mftleM calmL tins woal : but at that 
miMMwt Isadone'a ymca made kseif Iward, l^iovgh bot Hintly. 
*^ Goloiiel MamiMs," she saiid^ ^ GftioBelMaBoers, sj^A with mop 
ittta jDOflBeiKt." 

Mumecft looked towards her a& she lay ou the selift at the odier 
aide of the roofl»^ aad. he £efet tint ta hear what sAie bad to say df^- 
tinctly he must, by going nearer, release the gipsy from the graep 
aAkdi he slill eontimied to maixitaia ttpioB'lB& eoliai*. Be felt afeo, 
wfaati perhaps Isadore had at her heart fete too, that her vevce was 
likelf to have moce effect with Mm tiHan thai;: of any oae else*; and 
aoc Manners had a strong iacliaatian to> do his duty rigidly, he 
sonMwhat feared her penjnasiona Howe^fer, be eoald no(ti, of 
csanrae, refuse to ceoipLy ; hot la guard against his prieosei^ 
tBcaiie, be iastaatly loeked both file' daoFs« df the litidfe hveakfi9»t 
fiooan ece he apfpoaehed her. He> thea — seetag' tiie gipsy staad 
calmly witb his MAedi arma, as tf prepared ta wait his decisieii— 
drew near, aadi bending: down his head, ^^ I am isost: happy^ 
iwiaad^'^ he said,.'' that yon have nDtsoflercdany injury.'' 

^ Aiid yet you wooU rata the persoa who saved me^" said isa^ 
dmre ; '^ bat do aot reaaaa widt me. Colonel ManoenS) for I baf>e 
aaillier aln^i^ nor wit to eomiemd with. you. I want to> ps^^saade^ 
not to convince, you. 

^ Thatia wbat I am iaoat aisaid ctf/' smswened Manaeva with a 
aodfte. 

'^ B» uat be afcaid^'^ aaid isadorr,, '^fcrnn listeii. Bo^ yow iMokj 
Coloael Maueray tfiaa aanan who aoeld murder Edwanft dxt \9tu3L 
wraidrisJn his owm li&lo aa9a£dfvard!&<x)asihiF 

^ itiis slsaage, cmnal^Sy'' aaawerediiStemefSy ^tanli--*-^" 

^ Bo yjQsr tiliah,, dttir, " ebntinMed laaiimrB, iaceivapliag^ hiiEi^ 
Ihata.maa who fblsi himaaif gaihbjr ol maadar w^aald 9a vcelunMaly 
to the nudst ofi ttm: fdeada aod retetiooaaf tte pm*aMali« tedf kiiiad^ 
aolely fifir tberpaspesB of can^iagi faamaj a. pomrgiri dmaia^had 
jaat saiviodi faoBudrovniiBg.? laar mucdtoem^ CkrihMBil litnm&Mi^ 
must beenrioaai Ghara^atanJ' 
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" Could Isadore have beheld the face of her hearer distinctly, she 
i^onld have seen that his cheek glowed a little with: something like 
sliame; but he answered, ^^ I did not say, my dear Miss Falkland, 
that I thought him guilty. I only said , that the law required me 
to keep htm. a prisoner till he had proved his innocence." 

'^ Well, then. Colonel Manners," rejoined Isadore, ^^ since you 
do not think him guilty — and I know you do not — since there is 
every reason to think him innocent — since mamma has plighted her 
word — since he has saved my life — since he came hither solely to 
aid me — you must let him go, indeed you must. — ^" 

Mannei*s hesitated, and looked doubtftilly at the gipsy, as he 
stood, dark and shadowy, with his arms still crossed upon his 
bosom, and his eyes bent upon the ground. Isadore saw that a 
word more would conquer ; and though her heart fluttered and her 
voice trembled to think how important that word might, perhaps, 
become, at some future time, she made up her mind and spoke it, 
though in so low a tone that it fell on no other ear but his for whom 
it was intended. ^^ Colonel Manners;** she said, ^^ you must let 
him go, indeed you must,—" the words she added were, " — for my 
sake!" 

Manners was embarrassed in every way. Who shall say what he 
would or what he would not have done '* for the sake " of Isadore 
Falkland ? but that was not all — had he really believed the gipsy 
guilty, he would have had no hesitation ; but he did not believe him 
guilty. The manner in which Mrs. Falkland repelled the idea of 
his being the murderer of her brother was enough to make Colonel 
Manners entertain many doubts on a subject where his convictions 
had never been very strong ; and the fact of the gipsy having saved 
Isadore's life at the risk of his own, and carried her home at the 
risk of arrest, were so irreconcilable with his guilt, that Manners 
began to doubt, too, in regard to the murder of De Vaux. He knew, 
undoubtedly, that he himself was not the person called upon to 
judge 'y but still, of course, his conviction of Pharold's guilt or inno^ 
cence made a great difference in the degree of eagerness with which 
he sought to apprehend him. 

But there were still several other motives for hesitation, when 
once he began to doubt. He felt that Mrs. Falkland was perfectly 
right in asserting, in every way, the inviolability of the promise 
she had made to the gipsy — he felt that the gipsy had a right to 
expect that it would be kept. He knew, also, that if Mrs. Falkland 
chose to call her servants, and order the liberation of the gipsy, in 
all probability any attempt to detain him would be in vain ; and he 
was conscious, too, that in making the attempt, he was acting, at 
least, a very ungracious part. Still none of these motives, singly, 
would have restrained him, had he not felt the strongest doubts of 
the gipsy's guilt ; but when a great many different motives enter 
into conspiracy together, to change a man's opinion, they are like 
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smitlis engaged in forging a piece of red*-hot iron, — one gives it a 
stroke with his sledge lianimer, and another gives it a stroke, till, 
hard as it may be, it is moulded to their vrill. Manners^ hovireyer, 
— although he might be led by many considerations to temper the 
stem rigidity of duty, — - was not a man to abandon it altogether i 
and, therefore, he sought a mean which, as it was only at his per* 
sonar jisk, bethought himself justified in following, in order that 
Mrs. Falkland's promise might be held inviolate, and, perhaps, that 
Isadore might obeyed. 

^^ Well ] " he said, after a moment's consideration. ^^ All this 
business has liappened most unfortunately, that I should meet a 
man here whom I am bound to apprehend, and who yet is guarded 
by a promise of safety. However, Mrs. Falkland, although I cannot 
abandon my own duty, yet I must do what I can to reconcile it with 
the engagement under which this person came here. — I think you 
said,'' he added, turning to Pharold, ^^ that if I would take you to 
the wood, or the bare hill side, with no odds against you, I might 
arrest you if I could — did you not ? " 

" I did," said Pharold, "and I repeat it. "j 

" Then we are agreed," said Colonel Manners. " I will do so, 
although I am fatigued and exhausted." 

" Who has a right to be the most fatigued? " cried the gipsy. 
" Have I not been hunted since the morning from wood to wood ? 
Have I not had to double and to turn like a hare before the hounds? 
Have I not twice swam that quick stream? Have I had repose of 
mind or body, that you should talk of fatigue ?" 

" Well, well," said Manners ; " all this matters little. I accept 
the proposal which you have yourself made ; and I thus specify the 
terms. Though accompanied by me, you shall go free from this 
place in any direction that you please for one quarter of an hour ; 
a space of time fully sufficient to put you out of all danger of being 
6verpowered by numbers. At the end of that time, you are my 

prisoner." 
" If you can make me so," cried the gipsy : " if you can make 

me so." 

" Agreed," replied Manners : " that is what I mean, of course ; 
otherwise our agreement would be of no use." 

" Colonel Manners," exclaimed Isadore, calling him back to her, 
for, in speaking, he had advanced a little towards the gypsy and 
Mrs. Falkland, " for God's sake do not go. You do not know what 
may happen. Indeed, indeed, it is risking a valuable life most 
rashly. Let me persuade you not to go." 

She made Colonel Manners's heart beat more rapidly than ever it 
had done in his life -, for to a man who felt as he did, and who had 
nourished the fancies that he had, to hear the voice of beauty, and 
worth, and gentleness, pleading to him for his own safety, was 
something much more agitating than the roar of artillery, or the 
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an effort oot to ap^ar too lattcb iBfterosted, «m1 a IHtte ftiiat tin, 
j^eriidjps, fiKHa late agitatkm and dbaasAian^ so ttet <tkere was^ in 
fact, a great ikal noce <itf x^idernefs ia her Um Ikan die :it all 
wished or iaiended. 

^ ^^ay , jiay, JVIiss Falklandv" answ£i«d Colonel MaaMrs, who, 4b 
this iBStanoe, thBi^^k i^ified, «aald reaifit, — ^^ Kay, nay, I ha^e 
yielded as much as I can, indeed. I mast either nvest Uhs ibia 
here, or, out of respect to your mother's promise and WyoHr^olrea* 
ties, must let him depart to a^spot where vve may staad man l^inan, 
and then do my best to .apprehend him there." 

'^Oh, let him ^ altogether, Colonel Manoers," said Mrs« Esdkr 
land : ^^ the one charge made against him is false, depend. upon it ; 
and in regard to poor Edward de Yaux, fiurely his 4Dondiiict In &av^ 
ing Isadore may be taken as a proof that he is innocent ther«iilfi«. 
Why should you riskyotu* life in a Btrnggle where yen know not 
how many may eome agsunst you ?" 

'' Lady, you do me justice and iiyusticein the same iDrettth,"fiafti 
the gipsy ; ^' not one hand should be added to mine against his, if 
the whole world were inclined to assist the |;^y, instead of to op- 
press him. But, at the same time, I tell him, as I have told ym, 
that not a drop of innocent blood is upon this hand ; that it is as 
pure as his own, and thai I am more truly guiltless tiian those wb» 
boast their inAOcence, and sit in high places." 

^^I think," said Manners, turning to Mrs. Falklaad, 'Ukat 'Vfe 
must here end all discussioa, my dear madam. My mind is pep- 
fectly made up as to what it is my duty to do. The risk, in "l^is 
instance, is merely persodaal ; and from such I will never sluaBk; 
and I feel very sure, ailso, that there is bo chance of £ailure.'" 

^^ Be not too sure," said the gipsy. 

^^ But, Colonel Manners," urged Isadore, ^^ if this person will give 
us what information iie possesses — if he will tell what has becaaut 
of Edward— if he will explain all, in short, will it notbeJietterio 
gain those tidings, and let him go quietly, than to hazard «o nmch 
on a chance which may be productive of no results ?" 

^^ But will he make such a o#nfession?" said Mannere ; ^' wiH he 
give such information ?" 

The gip^ was silent; but Mrs. FaJkland anticipated his answer. 
^' Doubtless he will," she said, '^if you will undertake to let hhngo 
free when he has done." 

^^ Solely, if he can prove that Edward de Yaux is alive," answered 
Manners. ^^ Words, my dear lady, can be of no use — I wifit 
have proof before I let him depart. He must not alone tell me 
what has become of my poor friend, but he must convince me that 
what he has told is true ; otherwise I part not from him." 

^' I know not well," readied the gipsy, ^^ whether I have even a 
right to tell nbax I laum ^ Bnd how ean I prove it; without remaiftr 
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«Bg 3b jam liafl#s mud 'onder die*cime <sf a roof wkere I tan 
aeM*oely broMbe, ttil lliose come who woald ^rnsfnie into a prison^ 
one month of which were worse than a thousand deaths? No, so! 
I neMier will speaiL to be di^l»elieved, nor stay to be tortured, if I 
cm fvw IfbtRty by iacMif , mgty , -a ^ing of clay like myself. If yxm. 
vrill beep yoar word wMi me, %eep it now. If yon would not play 
me false, throw open your door, and go«wt wWi me to a place wfcere 
f w fibaH 08e w^elber, wifh God's free air blowing on my cheek, 
ntd God's pore ^y ab^o^e my "head, aoy single arm on earth cai 
stay me, if I wHito go." As be spolte, however, two or three dim 
indistinct forms passed across the window, wltich slill admitted the 
luHt, ingeriiig twAight of as afstaraB eveniag, and the gipsy, drop- 
fBBg bis afl^is by his side, lifiHened for a moment attentively. ** It 
is too late," he exlaimed, at length. *** ft is too late. Yon hare kept 
ne liil the Uood-lioiiBds have ceme back ; and you shall have the 
fay of seeuig tbem worry their (fuarry be fore yon.^ 

^* What is it jon meaaiT' cried Manners. "Of what blood^ 
iioands do you speak V 

^'He meaas what, I am afraid, is too tme, Colonel Manners," 
•aid Mrs. Falkland, in a tone of better disappointment; "that 
Mr. Arden and the pec^le, 'sent to search the wood, have jost 
returned; and that, therefore, notwithstandrng my word and your 
proposal, his apprehension in my house is the recompense he will 
irecetve for saving my danghter's life .^ 

"Do not be afraid, my d«ar madam,^ said Manners, *^I will 
find neans to keep iny word with him ; bm let us be sure that it is 
as yoH suppose, before we risk going oat into the park. I ^dinik I 
tear sounds in the ball also.^' 

Every one was slleiit ; and the noise of <Bstant footsteps and voices 
speaking, wa» heard firan the side of the hall and vestibule ; and in 
a moment after some persons approached the very room in which 
Maimers aad Ibe i*est were standing. 

The steps passed on, however, to die library; and at the door 
thereof pSBsed immedlaliely after, while the voice of the old butler 
said, "She is not there, sir;" and the feet returned. They then 
heard the door of the mnslc-room, which lay on the opposite side, 
open ; andlbe barter again said, " Nor there." The next moment 
a band was laid upon the lock of the very door near which they 
were standing, and Manners held his finger to his lips in sign of 
sUence. The old man made one or two ineffectual attempts to turn 
the lock, and then repeated, "Nor there either; for the door is 
locked for the nighrt^-diough k is very odd the housemaid should 
take iq>0B herself to lock np the rooms when I am out. I am sure 
I cannot tell whcore my nnstress is, sir, nor Miss Falkland .either, 
unless they have both been spirited away, like poor Mr. Edv^ard j 
for they certainly are not wp stairs in either of the drawing-rooms, 
nor at the plaoe where the boy told me he left them. But now I 
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think of it, I should not wonder if they were in poor Miss Marian's 
room ; and if you will walk up into the drawing-room, sir, I will 
send to see." 

" Do, do," said the voice of Mr. Arden ; "but it is very strange 
that they should have left the spot so suddenly, when they sent for 
you to come to them. Why did you not search the wood directly? 
It is QOt bigger than my hand." 

" Oh, sir, I set the boy and the two others we had called to help 
us to search," replied the butler ; "but I came back again, because 
it was not my place to search woods, sir ; and, besjdes, I had a 
.presentiment that your honour would be here." 

" The devil you had," said Mr. Arden ; but what the worthy ma- 
gistrate ftirther replied was lost as he followed the butler up the 
jstairs towards the drawing-room. 

"JVow,my dear madam," said Manners, in a low voice, "let me 
advise you instantly to join Mr. Arden, and to keep him engaged 
till I can effect my retreat, with our friend here ; and you, my 
dear Miss Falkland, for God's sake do not forget yourself any 
longer ; we have treated you very ill already, to keep you here so long 
in wet clothes. I am not very much accustomed to act as physician 
to ladies, but if I might advise, going to bed and warm negus 
would be my prescription." 

" Which I shall instantly follow. Colonel Manners," said Isa- 
dore ; "but, for Heaven's sake, take care of yourself too. Let us 
see you gone before we open the door." 

"No, no," answered Manners ; "yours must be the first parly to 
march off ; I cannot move fill I have reconnoitred the ground'. " 
Thus saying, he turned the key and opened the door as silently as 
possible, and Mrs. Falkland and her daughter passed out into the 
corridor. Isadore paused for a single instant, as if she would have 
spoken either to Manners or the gipsy ; but the former held up his 
finger, and gently closed the door that led from the breakfast-room 
into the interior of the house. 

"Now, then," he said in a whisper to the gipsy, " let me see that 
all is safe ;" and opening the glass door, he gazed forth over the 
lawns. The twilight lay heavy over the whole scene, and the dim 
indistinctness of the day's old age rendered it impossible to see any 
distant object. There was no one, however, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the house ; and Manners, looking back into the 
room, beckoned the gipsy forward, saying, " Now, come 
with me." 

Pharold instantly complied ; and Manners whispered, "While 
we are in the park, you remain under my guidance and protection. 
As soon as we are safe out of it, you take the lead which way you 
will." 

The gipsy nodded, and Manners took his way by the shortest 
cut to the trees. Then taking a walk which led up by some steps 
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and a small rustic door into the garden, he crossed over, till they 
"were both between the fruit wall and a high holly hedge Along 
this path he now walked rapidly, till they reached a spot half 
way between the house and the gate, through which, with 
Isadore and Marian, and Edward de Yaux, he had once walked 
out into the woods. Here the gipsy halted for a moment, but then 
followed on without remark. The next instant, however, Manners 
heard in the bushes a noise of rustling which the gipsy had before 
distinguished -, and ere he had taken two steps farther, a man stood 
before him in the walk. 

'^ Are you the gardener?" said Manners, still advancing. 

" Yes,'' said the man. "What if I be ?" 

"Why, then, go to the house," said Manners ; " and if you find 
Mr. Arden, the magistrate, there, give him Colonel Manner's com- 
pliments, and tell him that if he will wait half an hour, I will be 
back with him, as I have matters of importance to speak to him 
about, but am obliged to^o a little way with this good man, ere I 
can attend to any thing else." 

"I beg your honour's pardon," said the gardener; " I did not 
know you in this dark walk. That made me speak so rough ; but if 
your honour be going out of that ere door, it's locked. I have just 
been locking it." 

" Well, open itagain, then, gardener," said Manners, "and then 
make haste and give my message." 

" That I will, your honour," answered the gardener, walking on 
towards the door. " But did your honour say that this here man 
was along with you ? He looks " 

"JVever mind what he looks," answered Manners, somewhat 
sternly. " He has matters of importance to arrange with me, or he 
would not be here — so make haste and open the door." 

The man obeyed, and only demanded farther, whether he 
should leave the key. "No," said Manners ; "I will return by 
the other gate. — Now go out, my good friend ; and lead the way to 
the place you spoke of." Pharold proceeded through the open door ; 
and Manners, bidding the gardener not forget his message, fol- 
lowed out into the road. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



" This is a strange business!" thought Manners, as he followed 
the gipsy into the road. " This is a strange business ; and, on my 
party not a very wise one, I believe. However, there seemed no 
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Other way to setlle tt$ and iHrring aeied ftrdie bcfll, i imiit msOoi 
the best of it; thoi^b, perhaps, I sbonld have pereifited ia ap*» 
preheoding the fellow, wker^ I had Ae meaas eC doiag ao, al 
once." 

Such were the thcmghts <rf the decided, eBergelie, ading Cohmfll 
Manners, who was known to the world at large as one of the moat 
sidlftil and fortunate ofioers in his Majesty's sernoe:; bat the 
Colonel Manaers^^the feeling, generous hearted, somewhat 
ginative Coloael Manners, who was only known to hiaiseif, and a 
few very intimate friends, as a man both of the most gentiananly 
mind and spirit, and of the most liberal and kiodly disposition — 
had other thoughts. I have tried to explain this onion of s^antte 
characters in the sane bosom already ; and I think it may be Un- 
derstood, for it is certain that it existed. 

The latter Colonel Manners — whose great principle was to keep 
oat of sight ; and who spoke so low that, though he generaUf ^ 
sooner or later, made himself obeyed, he .was not always ytiry difr* 
tinctly heard at fii^t, even by his fellow denizen of the same noble 
bosom — now revolved the whole business in which he was engaged 
in a diSerent manner ; and althisugh he could not help adjiowledg* 
iag that it was very strange and very sUly to yield to donbtful iofer- 
ences, in opposition to positive facts, yet he felt a stroi^ c<mviotiOA 
that the gipsy whom he followed was not gnlty of the criaies laid 
to his charge. 

He wished much, also, that, by any other means than those of 
violence, he could obtain such evidence of Pharoid's innocence, or 
at least such powerful motives for believing him innocent, as migbl 
justify, in the severer eyes of understanding, that course which 
was prompted by feeling and kindness. He saw no means of &omg 
so, however, unless from the man's own tips he could draw aawe 
explanation of the many suspicions ciBCvnstances which exited 
against him. Yet how to begin sach a conversation as might lead 
to that result, or how to shape his inquiries so as to draw the gipay 
on to the point in qnestion, without alarming him at an interroga*- 
tion of which he dki not see the end ? It required some thought,, 
and yet there was little time for reflection. . 

Manners followed, therefore, in silence, for some way, while the 
gipsy, wiih a quick step, took the path towards the hill. At the 
turn of the lane, both Manners and Pharold looked back towards 
the gate of the garden, to see whether curiosity might not have 
tempted the gardener to follow ; but though the light of day had now 
almost entirely left the sky, yet the distance was so short that the 
garden wail and the closed door were plainly to be seen without 
any other object. A little farther on stood a cottage, with the warm fire 
and the single candle within flashing faintly, through the dim small 
window, on the little bit of white railing before the door. Man-' 
uers paused, and looked at his watch l>y ifaeJight; and iheafoUow- 
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imgOke g)|fqri lie said, in a low and unconcerned tone, ^* Tliere' is 
M air of conifort in an Engiish cottage !'' 

His purpose ims to begin a conversation by any means, tmstlnif 
to chance for tbe reat ; but die gipsy did not seem disposed to ren-* 
dier it a long one. ^* Hol^ ftir rats, and for mice, and for snakes, 
aadfor foxes !'' he saM^ ^^ God's nobler sky for God's nobler crea-^ 
tores ! ^at is the best cohering ! '^ 

fle spoke harshly, bnt still fae<Ud^eak, which was all that Man*- 
ners wanted ; and he replied^ ^^ Do you think, then, that God gave 
men talents, and skill, and pow^ hi many arts, without intending 
kiBi to make use of themT' 

^^ Not to build up molehills out of dust and ashes V said the gipsy* 

*^ But how is he to defend himsetf, then, against the storm and the 
lenqiest?*' demanded Manners ; ^^ against the midday heat of sum-* 
lasr or the chUl wintry wind?" 

**He needs no defence I" answered the gipsy. ** Were he not 
the oreatnre of luxury rather than of God, Ae changing seasons 
immM baas beneficial to his body, as they are to those of the beasts 
of the field, and to the earth of which he and they are made. And 
am to storm and tempest, the searching blade of the blue lightning 
-will strike him in the palace, as surely as on the bare hill or the 
ternen moor $ and the hurrican that passes by the wanderer on the; 
plain, will cast down thair painted mbbish on the heads of the 
dwellers in cities." 

Manners saw that, as the lines of their ideas set out at the same 
point in directions diametricaliy opposite, they might be projected 
to all eternity without meeting; and therefore he at once bronght 
tke conversation nearer to Che real subject of his thoughts. ^^ We 
4iiifer," he said, '^ and of coarse must differ, on every subject con^ 
nected with the manners and habits of mankind ; but there is one 
point on which I trust we ehall not differ." 

*' I know none," said the gipsy abruptly. '* What is it?" 

^' It is, that the creatures of the same God," Manners exclaimed, 
^^are bound to assist and comfort each other." 

** If such be your thoughts," answered the gipsy, turning round 
mp&n hiDi-*-*Mf such be your opinions, then, why do you seek to 
torture me ? Or is it that ycm think a gipsy not a creature of th^ 
same God as yourself?" 

'*I seek noi; to torture you," answered Manners. **Were I to 
see any one torture you, my hand would be the first raised to de- 
fead you. Nothing that you see of me now — nothing that you saw 
of me when last we met— should make you suppose that I would tor^ 
tiire you, oven if I had the power." 

** I tell you," answered the gipsy sternly, '* that, to live one day 
in the brightest saloon that the hands of folly ever decked for the 
alMde of vice, would be tortnre to mel ^ What, then, would be a 
forisoii?" 

18. 
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"Whatever your own feelings might make it," answered Man- 
ners ; "my purpose in seeking to. place you in one, could only be 
to fulfil the laws of my country, and to bring the guilly to justice — 
but not to torture you. Nor, in this, can you accuse me of looking 
upon you not as a fellow creature ; for, of whatever race the 
ofifender had been, you know I would have done the same under 
any circumstances; though your peculiar feeling respecting li- 
berty might, indeed, make me more scrupulous in arresting you 
than I should be in regard to a person of another race." 

" And have you been so scrupulous, then?'' demanded the gipsy 
bitterly. " Have you examined so carefully, whether you have 
any real right to suspect me of the charges brought against me? 
Have you inquired whether those appearances, on which the 
charges were grounded, might not be all false and futile? Have 
you asked and searched out diligently, whether some of those men 
who witness against me, have not hatred and fear of me at their 
hearts? Have you done all this, before you sought to give me up 
to the hands of those whose enmity and whose prejudices would 
forbid all justice to be done me ?" 

" I am not the judge," answered Manners; " and a judge alone 
can make such inquiries." 

" Are you, then, a tipstafiT, or a bailifif^ or a turnkey ?" demanded 
the gipsy, ^' that you should pursue me, as if the warrant were 
placed in your hands for execution." 

" I am neither of those persons you mention," Manners replied ; 
" but every subject of this land is empowered and called upon to 
apprehend a person against whom a warrant on a charge of mur- 
der is known to have issued. But to return to what I was saying : 
in construing the power thus placed in my hands, I should always 
be more scrupulous to a person of your class — or nation, if you 
like the word better — because I know how galling the loss of 
liberty must be to ope who spurns even the common restraints of 
cities ; and could I have any positive proof that the warrant had 
issued against you on a false charge, I certainly should not attempt 
to execute it." 

"On what charge did it issue ?" demanded the gipsy, turning 
for a moment to ask the question, ere he again strode on. 

" You are aware that there are many charges against you," 
replied Manners; "but the precise one to which you allude is, 
I believe, the having .murdered my poor friend Edward de Vaux." 

The gipsy laughed aloud. " Were that all," he said, " it were 
soon disproved. His blood is not upon my hand." 

" Disprove it, then ! " exclaimed Manners, who, from the whole 
tenour of the gipsy's conversation, felt more and more convinced 
of his companion's innocence at every step they took. " Disprove 
it, then ! Other charges have been brought since ; but I know 
nothing of them, except that one of them, as far as I can judge, i$ 
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certainly false. Therefore, if you can but show me that the blood of 
my poor friend De Vaux does not stain your hand, I will-leave you 
directly to follow what course y^u please ; but if you cannot do so, 
we are now upon the bare hill. side, where there is none to aid 
either you or me ; and you shall go no further, if I can stop you." 

A man may be a very clever man, and not able to calculate all 
the curious turns of another's character; and.it so unfortunately 
happened that Manners, after having led the gipsy very nearly to 
the point he wished, overthrew at once every thing he had accom- 
plished by the threat with which he concluded. He was sorry 
for it as soon as it had passed his lips, as he instantly felt it might 
do harm ; but he did not at all calculate upon its producing so 
great effect as it did. 

Tlie gipsy took two steps forward, and then turning round, stood 
with Manners face to face. ^' Colonel Manners," he said, '^ not 
one drop of your friend's blood stains my hand ! — I swear it by 
yon heaven, and by the God who made it. I could prove it, too; 
but I will not prove it for any man's threats. You say I shall not 
go, if you can stop me ! I am not bound yet, thank God, with 
cords or chains. I am. not laid in one of your dungeons. I am 
not shut in with bolts and bars. I will not tell you what I know! 
I will not give you proof of any kind, and I bid you take me if you 
can." 

As he thus defied him, and announced his determination, Man- 
ners expected every moment to see Pharold turn to use the speed 
for which his limbs seemed formed; and although the gipsy was, 
as we have said, two paces in advance of him, he did not doubt 
that he should be able to seize him before he could effect his es- 
cape. The ground on which they were standing was a small flat 
space on the side of the hill, with the road, taking a steep ascent 
four or five paces beyond, and having a deep descent on one side, 
and a rapid acclivity on the other. Thus, if the gipsy attempted 
to fly along the road, Manners saw that he must necessarily turn 
to do so, and thus delay flight ; while, if he took any other 
way, he must come within reach. To Colonel Manners's surprise, 
however, the gipsy did not move from his place; but remained with 
his arms folded in an attitude of determination, which very plainly 
spoke the resolution of bringing the aflkir to a personal struggle. 
Manners smiled as he perceived his intention, very confident that 
his superior muscular strength would, at any time, enable him to 
overpower two such antagonists. 

*' My good fellow," he said, '*.this is really very foolish; for 
€ven if you suppose yourself stronger than I am, I could disable 
you in a moment, if I thought fit, with my sword. As you seem 
determined to resist, however, I will .make myself even with you 
in point of arms, and lay aside my sword, which I cannot draw 
upon an unarmed man ; but it must be remembered 



** Keep j^or sword, Colonel Maiinen ! " slad tie i^psjr-^ ^ kaep 
your sword, and draw H 2 1 am not so much uAarmed as I look : " 
and as he spoke, he drew from beneath his long loose coat tfte 
weapon with whieb, as we have seen, he bad provided himself ias 
the morning. 

Now there was not exactly^ at that monient, what Sir Lucius 
O'Trigger calls very good smallsword light. The sun was dowtt 
completely; and though the last grey gleam of parting daylight^ 
that lingered still in the western extremity of the valley, and wat 
reflected from the windings of the glassy stream, fell, with aH 
the force it had left, upon the spot where Manners and his antaf> 
gonist were standing -^ though two or ihree stars were early 
looking through the mottled clouds, and the coming moon threw 
some light before her ; still his powers of vision must have been 
strong, who could see, as clearly as is desirable, the playing of an 
adversary's point round his sword-blade. Manners, however, did 
not hesitate. He was becoming a little irritated at the tone of 
bitter and, in some degree scornful defiance which the gipsy aa- 
sumed ; and although it was not in his nature to be very muckt 
moved by any thing of the kind, yet he went so for as to thinly 
'^ Well I he shall soon find that a gipsy is not quite so all-accom«* 
plished a genius as he imagines. I have had a droll fate here cer- 
tainly ; to be called out by my friend's father, and to fight a duel 
with a gipsy ! " — " The consequences be upon yojur ovm head, my 
good friend ! " he added aloud, bringing round the hilt of iy& 
sword, and drawing it from the scabbard. '* I do not wish to 
hurt you; but you force me to do so." 

^^Be it on my head!" said Pharold; and their blades crQ»- 
sed. 

There are two sorts of brave men ; — one which gets warm and 
impetuous in action and danger ; and one which gets calm and 
cool. Manners was of the latter sort. Perhaps there never 
vras, upon the face of the earth, a man whose heart applied to 
itself the idea of danger less than his ; and, consequently, he acted 
as if he were a spectator, even where peril to himself was most 
imminent. In the present instance, he soon found that he had 
much under-rated the skill of his opponent ; for if he had not a 
Tei7 theoretieal^ Pharold had at least a very pr^wtienly knowledge 
of the use of his weapon ; and his singular agility and pliancy of 
muscle, added many an advantage. Manners was sincerely sorry 
to find that such was the case : not that he imagined, for a moment^ 
that all the gipsy's skill or activity would suffice to injure him } 
but he wished and designed to master his opponent without hurt^ 
ing htm ; and this he felt would be very difficult, if not impossible. 
He strove for it pertinacionsly, however, for some time ; and baf- 
•tarded something himself in order to obtain that ohgect. At 
length, however, he became weary of the contest, and saw thai Jie 



Mum btm^ it to a termiiisitioii somebow, altiuHigb he dtiil faH 
an invincible disinclination to mkiag sudi a lungea^mi^ 4tr 
priue bis adversary of life. He detennine4, then, to play a game, 
hazardous to himself, though mercifnl to his opponent ; and, aided 
hy his snperior strength and height, he pressed the gipsy back 
agaoiat the hill as vehemently as he couM. In his haste, he barelj 
{nrried a lunge, and the gipsy's svircMrd went through the lappelt 
of his coat : but the advantage was gained ; and at once disarm-^ 
lag his adversary, he closed with him, cast hia to the ground, 
Md set his knee upon his chest. 

The contest, in all, had continued for some time ; but the last 
straggle vras over in a moment ; and ere Fbarold well knew what 
had occiirred,.'he found himself upon the growid, with the sword 
«f the British officer at his throat. He lay there, however, calmi 
still, stern, without making even one of those instinctive efforts to 
shield his bosom from the weapon, from whieh a less determined 
qiirit could not have refrained. 

" Now !" cried Manners — "now, will you give me the expla- 
nation I seek T 

" Never !" answered the gipsy in a low but firm voice — 
*« never!" 

Manners hesitated for a moment ; but then, withdrawing his 
knee from the gipsy's breast, he returned hts*sword into the scab- 
bard. "I will try other means !" he thought—" I will try other 
means !" 

Through the whole of the events whkh had lately passed, Man-' 
nershad been gradually gaining a deeper insight into the character of 
the gipsy, and had learned to appreciate him better than at first ; but 
still there was much to be considered, much to be calculated : and 
many a confticting opinion, and many an opposite feeling, crossed 
Manners's bosom, in the short space of time that was allowed for 
thought. He did not forget the various circumstances which had 
led him to beftere that his friend had been mnrdered by the gipsfy 
Mid all of which remained unexplained ; but be remembered, also, 
how fallacious circumstantial evidence often i& } and he set against 
those circumstances of suspicion, the positive fact, that the gipsy 
had saved the life of Tsadore Falkland at the peril of his own, and 
had carried her to her mother's house at the imminent risk of being 
arrested. The high character which Mrs. Falklandsaid he had borne 
in the past, the regard which she had hinted that her deceased broths 
had felt towards him; all tended to show that he was a man of no 
ordinary qualities : and although in the absence of such knowledge 
oC his character. Manners might have judged his obstinate refusal 
of all explanation as a proof of his guilt; yet seeing that, in everf 
thing else, his motives and hia actions were different from those 
of ordinary men, he judged that it might be the same in this in^ 
stance also. ^^I will try extraordinary means vfith bhn,ioo,'' thought 
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Manners ; ^' and, perhaps, I may gain more by it, than by following 
the dictates of rigid duty to the letter." 

^^Why will you not explain ?" he added aloud. '4t would both 
save you and me from many a painful occurrence." 

< 'Because I will not be compelled to any act under the sun !" an- 
swered the gipsy, who had only taken advantage of the degree of 
freedom which he now possessed, to arise himself upon his 

arm. 

f^ Then you shall not be compelled," answered Manners, to 
whom his answer had given the right key to his obduracy : '^ then 
you shall not be compelled ! but you shall be persuaded. Stand 
up, Pharold, and listen to me, as to one who does not feel towards 
you, as you would make yourself believe that all our race do towards 
yours. You have seen my conduct — you see it now ; and you 
must judge of me better than you lately did." . 

The gipsy hung his head. '^You have kept your word with me," 
he answered. '^ You have brought me to a place where no odds 
could be found against me ; and you have vanquished with your 
own weapons, at your own trade. What more ?" 

'^ I have spared you, when 1 might have hurt you," replied Man- 
ners ; ''and now I let you go free, when I might have made you pri-^ 



soner " 



" You let me go free !" cried the gipsy, in a tone of astonishment ; 
— " you let me go free ! and without any conditions, too ?" 

" Without any conditions," answered Manners, " but such as 
your own heart shall lay upon you, when you have heard all that 
I have to say to you." 

" Then you, too, are one of the few noble hearts," answered the 
gipsy, rising; and I have done you injustice." 

" There are more noble hearts in the world," Manners rejoined, 
" than you know of, my friend. But listen to me, and let me see if 
yours be a noble heart too. Edward de Vaux is, or was, my friend 
and my companion in arms. We have stood by each other in battle ; 
we have attended each other in sickness ; we have delivered each 
other in danger ; and, had he been my brother, I could not have 
loved him better. I find that, the night before last, he left his 
home when his family were at rest ; that he went to visit one with 
whom he had no known acquaintance or business ; and that he 
never returned to those he most loved. Was it not natural for me 
to search for him with all the rapidity in my power ?" 

"It was! it was !" anwered the gipsy ; '^ and I have judged 
you harshly." ■ - 

" I did search for him," continued Manners ; " and I found, 
by footmarks in the earth, that he had gone with the stranger 
whom he^ had visited, to a lonely quarry, and that from that 
spot his footsteps are not to be traced. This afforded some cause 
for suspici(Hi and apprehension ; but when the place where his 
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Steps disappeared was all stained and dabbled with blood, what 
was I to think ?— what was I to do ?" 

^' To think that he was murdered, ^nd to pursue the murderer/' 
answered Pharoid boldly ; '^ and I have done you wrong : but the 
habit of suffering iiyustice and indignity from your race irritates 
ours into believing that you are always unjust ; and, in * this in- 
stance, the consciousness of my own innocence, too, hid from my 
eyes one half of the appearances against me/' 

^' You judge wisely, and you judge well," answered Manners, 
*^ There were strong appearances against you ; and there were also 
many minor facts which, swelled those appearnces into proof so 
positive of my friend's death, and of your guilt, that I should have 
been unworthy of the name of his friend — unworthy of the name of 
a man — if I had not pursued you as I have done." 

" You would !" answered the gipsy. 

^^ And yet, notwithstanding all this," continued Manners, ^' I 
tell you, honestly, that I believe you innocent. I may be foolish 
to do so — the prepossession may be false — the motives for such' 
belief may be slight ; but yet that belief is strong. With powerful 
evidence against you, I felt convinced of your innocence; and, with 
the power to take you, I let you go free." 

Manners paused for a moment, and the gipsy, with his hands 
clasped and his eyes bent upon the ground, remained silent, bu- 
ried, apparently, in deep thought. '^ JVow," continued Manners, 
after suffering him to revolve what he had said for a few moments; 
'^ now, I have spoken to your understanding, and I have shown 
you that my conduct in pursuing you has been fully justifiable, and 
that I am not one of those unjust and ignorant fools, who entertain 
a base prejudice against the whole of your race, which but serves 
to drive them on to acts of reckless evil. I have treated you gene- 
rously — I have not consulted even rigid duty ; and leaving you free 
to act, I now speak to your heart." 

'^ Speak on, speak on I" said the gipsy. ^' You speak language 
that I love to hear. " 

" I have told you," said Manners, " how^I esteem Edward de 
Yaux ; I have told you how intimate have been the bonds that 
united us — how dear the friendship that we felt ; judge then of my 
feelings now, as I stand before you, not knowing whether he be 
dead or alive, well or ill, murdered or in safety. But hear me fur^ 
ther. — There is every reason to believe him lost for ever ; and in 
that belief, not only I, his friend, must remain — but all who loved 
him— all to whom he is bound by the dearest ties ; and I leave you 
to conceive the agony of suspense which they now endure. Mrs. 
Falkland —her daughter, whose life you have so lately saved — De 
Vaux's father, Lord Dewry " 

The gipsy started, clenched his white teeth, and shaking his 
haiid furiously towards the sky, excdaimed, ^' May the vengeance of 
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ashes '" . 

^* Well, welt!*" saM Mflnmera, Mwring ckftt he had strnck a wrong 
diordy '* pass him by ; fbr there are others more interested thas 
he^ than I, than any of ns. There is a young lady, fair, and g^ttle^ 
and delicate, beloved by all who know her, blessed by the poor 
and the afQicled, the ornament of her hoose, the delight of b» 
friends ; and, to her own immediate fsimily, the cbarished, the btf« 
kyved relic of a noble, a generous, a feeling parent early snatched 
away— of a parent, whom I have heard that you yourself esteemed 
and loved —of the late Lord Dewry, I mean ; for the lady I reltar 
to is Miss de Vaux— •— " 

** What of her? what of her ?*' demanded the gipsy eagerly : "bwl 
I guess! I guess! " 

^^ Tt is easy for you to imagine what she must feel,'* said Manners. 
^* She has been, as probably you kiM)w, engaged to her cousin De 
Vaux for several years, and they have loved each other through lit9« 
Their affection has grown up with them from childhood, and has 
been strengthened by every tie,2till at length their marriage, wtncil 
was appointed to take place in a few weeks, was to have uniieil 
them for ever. Judge, then *^ judge what must be her feelings 
now ', but I will not attempt to tell you what those feelings are *** I 
will only tell yon in what situation she now is, and leave you to» 
judge for yourself. This very evening, the medical man who is 
attending her, assured me, that the anxiety and apprehension 
which she has suffered on accovnt of her cousin, have already 
seriously impaired her health ; and that great fears, even for her 
life itself, are to be entertained, if this state of mental agony is iiO€ 
soon put an end to by certainty of some kind.'' 

*' That alters the whole,*' cried the gipsy— '^ that alters Uw 
whole ! But let me think a moment— let me think I ** 

*' Yes ! " said Manners ; " think of it, — and think well! — think 
what must be the feelings of a young and affectionate heart, which, 
early deprived of the sweet relationships of parent and child, had 
fixed all its best and warmest affections Upon one who well 
deserved its love, — had concentrated upon him alone all thos6 
feelings of tenderness and regard which are generally divided 
amongst a thousand other ohj^^cts ; and which had so lately seen Mn 
return from scenes of danger and strife, to peace and <|nietnemy 
Mid, as all fancied, to love and domestic happiness ; -*- think what 
must be the feelings of such a heart, when the object of all hef 
thoughts and hopes is suddenly and strangely torn from her— when 
every trace of hkn is lost, but sueh as natnrally and strongly lead 
the mind 10 conclude that death of a bloody and violent nature ia 
the cause of his prolonged and extraordinary absence.— 'Think-^ 
think well what must be the feeiings ef Miss de Vaux, his promised 
Mde ~ tMnk what must be my feelings, as his couqiaaion ftad 
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MtBdr awif if ycnr heirl be other tban of sfoHe, sure I am that yon 
wUI iMiaoitly adbrd the means — if you possess them— of removing 
all these cmel doubts and fears, and relieving our anxiety , at least 
by certaiDty of onrfKendTs fiite." 

^' You seed say i^ more ! '' said the gipsy — ^* you need say a» 
more ! I will remove your fears upon easy conditions. — I had not 
foreseen all this.'*- Like a fool, I had not remembered that events, 
^bich seemed to me all simple and clear, because I was an actor 
ia them and saw them all, would produce such anxiety and fear t6 
those who saw no more than the result ; but I have been moved by 
many another feelingi and occupied by many another event. I have 
seen m^ bring ruin on their own heads and mine, by following 
their own wilfol follies rather than my counsel and command ; and 
i have seen a thoughtless and innocent boy entrapped into becom- 
ing the sacrifice for the guilty and the obstinate. I have been called 
iq[>on to punish the offenders, and to endeavour to rescue the inno-- 
cent; and I have been hunted through this livelong day like a wild 
beast ; — so that I may well have forgot that circumstances, very 
simple in themselves, might fill others that knew not all, vrith 
strange fears and su^icions ; bat besides that — besides that — I had 
other motives for not telling what I knew. — Those motives are now 
shaken by stronger ones ; and for the sake of Marian de Vaux, I 
will say what I would not have said for the sake of my own life; 
but it must be on certain conditions. 

" Name them," said Manners ; " and if they be not very hard t<^ 
ftdfil, doubt not that I will undertake them." 

The gipsy paused and thought for several minutes, and he then 
replied, ^' I will, as I have said, put you in the way of finding your 
frkiid, Edward de Vaux; and you will find him — if not well — at 
leadt in kindly hands. But now mark nie. The person with whom 
he is, has latdy come over from America with private views and 
purposes of his own, yet doubtful and unresolved whether he will 
proceed with them or not. Were his residence in England known 
to any one, it might force him either to execute the designs with 
which he came sooner than he intended, or p^haps prevent him 
from changing those designs, though other circumstances may 
render such a change necessary, or still farther — " 

** In short," said Manners, ** he is desirous of remaining con- 
cealed ; and, as far as I know, has every right to do so, without my 
enquiring at all into his motives. But you forget, my good friend, 
that there is as little chance of my knowing this person of whom yon 
jpeak) as of my betraying him if I did." 

** You are wrong," said the gipsy; ** there is every chance of 
your knowing him; you have seen him I know, and esteem him I 
am sure ; and, what I have to require is this, if, by my means, you 
Ifaid Edward de Vaux, and recognise the person now kindly tending 
huB; you shall not, upon any pretence^ or to any person whatsoever. 
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reveal his real name and character. You shall recognise him 
merely as the person that he chooses to call himself, and speak of , 

him as none other." ! 

" Of course! of course!" answered Manners; " he shall keep , 

the incognito, for any thing that I may do to the contrary, as long 
and as strictly as he likes." 

'* But, one thing more," said the gipsy, " one thing more, — < 

you shall, on no account whatever, lead — or give such infor- | 

mation as may lead — the father of Edward de Vaux to the place , 

where his son is." ' 

"That is somewhat extraordinary," said 'Manners; "but I 
suppose, of course, that this person to whom you allude is Lord 
Dowry's enemy." 

" He was once his friend," said the gipsy, " and, perhaps, now 
that Lord may speak of him as such, for there is no knowing by what « 
terms his deep and crafty spirit may designate the people whom 
he most hates. Not a week ago he gave me gold, and would fain 
have made me think he loved me ; but I knew him to the heart, and 
I saw the serpent in his eye." 

Whatever Manners might think of the evident hatred,' strong and 
reciprocal, which existed between the peer and the singular person 
with whom he now stood, he did not judge it expedient to risk the 
advantages he had gained by defending Lord Dowry, especially as 
circumstances placed the power of dictating the conditions in the 
hands of the gipsy. " My 'acquaintance with De Vaux's father," 
he said, " has been too short to acquire any knowledge of his real 
character." 

" It would require years, long years," said the gipsy, "to know 
his character, as I know it — long, long years ! — or one of those 
lightning flashes of nature that sometimes, whether men will or not, 
burst from the darkness in which they shroud themselves, and show 
at once the deep secrets of their spirit" 

" At all events," said Manners, " common humanity leads me to 
wish much to inform the unhappy father of his son's safety, and 
doubtless, your conditions do not imply that I should refrain from 
such proceeding, as soon as I have, with my own eyes, seen my 
poor friend's condition." 

"In that respect, you shall be guided by him to whom I send 
you," answered Pharold. "It is sufficient for me to insure, that 
the confidence he has placed in me will be betrayed by no fault of 
mine — that compassion for a gentle and innocent girl does not lead 
me to risk defeating the plans of a man who. trusts me. I know 
that when you have pledged your word, you will hold it sacred. 
Your actions have spoken for you ! Will you accept the condi- 
tions?" 

"I will !" answered Manners ; "and only beg of you to conclude 
the matter as fast as possible/' 
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'^Well, then!'' said the' gipsy, pointing through the valley to- 
wards the line of the distant hills ; '^ you see yon moon, just I'aising 
her golden round behind the thin trees upon the upland. When 
she has risen ten palms-breadths upon the sky, you shall find me 
here again, and I will lead you to him you seek.'' 

"Nay, but," said Manners, *^I thought you were about to con- 
duct me thither now." 

" Doubt me not," said the gipsy sternly, discovering at once that 
suspicions, slight indeed, but newly awakened by the proposed 
delay, were coming over the mind oft his companion. "Doubt me 
not. By the God that I worship, by the heavens his handiwork, by 
the life he gave me, by the liberty I value more, I will not fail you. 
You have spared me, when you might have thrust me into a dun- 
geon, and I would not deceive you even by a thought." 

' " I believe you," answered Manners ; " I believe you — only this, 
I. am very anxious, ere 1 return to Morley House, to be enabled to 
give some account of him I seek ; to be enabled, in short, to afford 
some comfort to Edward de Vaux's family. Can we not proceed 
then at once?" 

" No !" answered the gipsy. "I must think of my own race too ! 
By the unhappy occurrences of last night, my people have been 
scattered, and have fled for concealment, while I remained to see 
whether I could find, or could deliver, the unfortunate prey, which 
those who laid the trap for us had found in the snare. My com- 
panions know not yet where I am ; and I know not whether they 
are safe. Thus, ere I go farther, I must see what have been the 
events of this day, to those whom I am bound to protect and 
guide." 

"Be it so then," answered Manners, " but, at all events, you will 
allow me to give De Vaux's family the 'assurance that he is living, 
and is safe." 

" As far," said the gipsy, "as you dare to trust to my most'solemn 
assurance, he is living, and safe also, if you mean by that word 
that he is free from restraint, and from any risk of injury; but that 
he is well, you must not say ; for he is ill in body and sick at heart ; 
and it may be long ere he is cured of either." 

"That is bad enough,! indeed, answered Manners; "but it is so 
much better than the events, which we had reason to believe had 
occurred, that the bare fact of his being in a state of security will 
be infinite relief to those who love him. I will trust to your word 
entirely ; and both give the consolation which you have afforded, to 
those who will feel it most deeply, and be here at the time you 
name, though I am not very much accustomed to calculate hours 
by hands-breaths of the sky ; and you must remember that, from 
Morley House, the moon is seen in a different position from that 
in which she appears here." 

The gipsy smiled, with a slight touch of contempt at Manners's 
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inexpertaess in a niode of ealculattag tbe tittna, trtiich was to Mm 
jbaiUiar . ^ *' Well, well/' be said ; ^^ be bere in j«st two hoars , aod 
yoii shall find me waiting you. In the meantuM^ rest at ease negard«* 
log year friend, and speak securely the words of hope and oomforl 
to bis family ; and God be with you in your errand of peace, Yo« 
have acted a noUe part tonight, and there is one that blesses those 
who do so." 

Thus saying, be sprang down the bank to the spot where the 
sword, which Manners^s superior skill and strength had wrenched 
fran bis grasp, was lying under a low bush. Pharold snatched it 
Dtp, and was about to return it to the sheath ; but some sudden 
thought seemed lo cross his mind, and holding it up, he gazed upon 
it for a mom^t or two in silencse. ^^ Accursed bOithou !*' he cried 
at length, in a bitter tone. ^^ Aocnrsed be thou, false friend and 
faithless servant! to leaye thy master's hand at the moment o^ 
need!'' and breaking the blade across his knee, he cast Uie firag-^ 
ments down the hill, and strode away, scarcely appearing to notice 
that Colonel Manners still stood gazing at his wild and vehement 
behaviour. 

Manners smiled as he turned to retread his steps; and perhaps 
that smile might be occasioned by seeing the gipsy wreak his indig-* 
nation at the failure he had met with in their struggle upon the 
senseless object which his hand had not been able to retain. Per^ 
haps, too, he might remark, how all uncultivated people resemble 
ehildren ; but, at all events, the tidings that he had heard of his 
friend*s safety, and his conviction that those tidings were true, had 
certainly given him a much greater inclination to smile, than he 
had felt when he came to that spot. 

As bethought, however, over all the circumstances, while bend- 
ing his way back once more to Morley Hpuse , he did not certainly 
find that his situation was, in every respect, a very pleasant one* 
He had to remember that the gipsy, Pharold, was charged with 
two other crimes, besides the assumed death of Edward de Yaux* 
In regard to the first of these two, that of having been an accessary, 
or principal, in the murder of the late Lord Dowry, Manners had 
but Mrs. Falkland's opinion upon the subject to support his own 
doubts of the man's guilt. In regard to the second, that of having 
participated in the outrage at Dimden Park, and having fired the 
gun, by which Sir Roger Millington was wounded^ Manners, after 
leaving the peer at Dimden, — as we shall almost immediately have 
occasion to show more particularly, — had visited the keeper who 
had been wounded in the affray, and from him had learned suffi- 
cient to satisfy his mind, that Pharold was guiltless of any share in 
that unfortunate transaction. On that point, therefore, his mind 
was satisfied; but, in regard to the other charge, he did not feel at 
all sure that he was not liable to severe animadversion forib4 
lemty he had shown towards the gip^« 
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sndley ^^qmte wdl enough to be sure, wliethcar tbey nay not iMke 
wmovLt an accessary after tbe fact, if ever this Pfaarold should btf 
fmnd guilty of slaying his benefactor ; bat, at bU event^y if the 
good gossiping world were to get hold of my having taken two or 
three moonlight walks with him, and having let him escape when 
I had the power to apprehend him, it would make a iNretty story of 
it." However Colonel Mansers was a man, who had too mich con- 
fidence in his own motives, and too much reliance on what be called 
his good fortune, though others named it his good judgment, to care 
macb what the worid said ; and this was, probidily, one of the 
veasons why that world was well satisfied to load him with praisil 
and honour. He tooK his way back to Morley House, Uiereforeft 
telefably satisfied with what he had done, tUnkmg, ^4 must now, 
however, try to soften down Mrs. Falkland's wrath and indignation 
^ ny persevering radeness this evening; bm, doubtless, tbe 
tidings I bring will prove no small propitiation." 

To these thoughts he endeavoured to limit himself, though imft* 
f^naiion strove hard to lead htm into a thousand rambling, fancies 
ciHicernlng the causes of De Vaux's dtsappearance. Manners,|jbow* 
ever, had a habit of keeping his thoughts und^ proper discipline^ 
and always prepared to repel whatever force might attack tbem« 
Thus, as he knew, or at least trusted, that a few hours would give 
him a thorough insight into the real situation of Edward de Yaui^ 
he would not give way on that point, and tried to think of some^ 
thing else. But the light brigades oi fancy are like a troop of Cos*- 
sacks, and the moment they are beaten off at one spot, they wheel 
and attack another. Wbeu imagination found, then, that Man- 
ners would not be drawn from his entrenchments by the thoughts 
of De Vaux, she tried what she could do with the image of Isadore 
Falkland; but Manners was prepared there, too, and had re«* 
preached himself so bitterly with some slight beatings of his heart, 
which had occurred during his last meeting with that fair lady, 
that he resisted ail thought upon the subject with the heroism of 
Leonidas. 

Having thus reached Morley House in safety, Manners's first en- 
qairy was for Mr^ Arden ; but the old butler, with a look of solemn 
importance, informed him that the magistrate had been gone about 
half an hour, leaving a message, however, for Colonel Manners, to 
the effect that, having some other business of much importance 
awaiting his return, he could not have the honour of staying till 
Colonel Manners arrived, but would come back early the following 
morning. 

^^That will do quite as well," answered Manners; and seeing 
that the cloud of self-importance upon the old man's brow had not 
yet quite disgorged itself of its contents, he paused, in order to 
hear what next; and the bntler proceededy ^^Please^ Sir, W» 
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Marian — that is to say, Miss de Vaux, but we always call her Miss 
Marian, to distinguish from Miss Isadore — but Miss Marian sent 
her maid down just now to say, that when you come back she 
wishes yery much to see you herself, for she desires to speak with 
you." 

The man spoke in as mysterious a tone as if he were communi- 
cating a state secret; but Manners, who hated nothing on earth so 
much as mystery, answered, rather sharply, " Well, as you see I 
have returned, you had better call Miss de Yaux's maid to take me 
to her mistress." 

^'Oh, Miss Marian, Sir, is in the little drawing-room," replied the 
butler : '^ she has been there these ten minutes, though Mrs. Falk- 
land does not know it, because she is with Isadore, who fell into 
the water, and wet her clothes, and had nearly been drowned, they 
do say ; but " 

Manners waited for no farther information on subjects' with 
which he was already acquainted ; but, walking up stairs, pro- 
ceeded to what was called the little drawing-room, and opened the 
door. Marian de Vaux was sitting on a sofa, with her fair rounded 
cheek, grown many a shade paler since Manners last saw it, lean- 
ing on her hand, and her arm again resting on the table. Her 
head was slightly bent, and the hand on which it leaned curved 
round at the wrist, with the fingers dropping languidly under her 
cheek ; and with weary hopeless anxiety in every line. Her eyes, 
when Manners entered, were cast down, with a drop like a dia- 
mond struggling through the long dark lashes ; and the light fall- 
ing from above, threw the greater part of her beautiful face into 
shadow : but it fell clear and soft on her open forehead, and on 
her brown hair, which, to save the trouble of much dressing, was 
braided back behind her ears, but which still, by many a wavy line 
and struggling bend across her brow, showed its natural tendency 
to fall into ringlets round her face. An open book was on the ta- 
ble before her ; but it looked not as if she had been reading, for it 
was turned in such a way that her eye could not possibly have de- 
ciphered its contents. 

She did not hear the door open ; but Manners's first step in the 
room caught her attention, and she raised her eyes. " Oh, Colo- 
nel Manners," she said, as soon as she saw him, " I am very glad 
you have come, for I very much wished to speak with you — but 
I am afraid you are fatigued, and perhaps may not have time to 
spare." 

"Not at all," answered Manners with a smile, which he in- 
tended to prepare the way for better tidings. "Indeed I think,. 
Miss de Vaux, that if you had not sent me an invitation, I should 
have sent to petition one." 

"The fact is. Colonel Manners," said Marian, "I wish to know 
the truth. My dear aunt, and iny cousin, with the kindest inten* 
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tions, keep, the truth from me— at least so I am led to believe bv 
what my maid has told me. Now, indeed, it would do me less 
harm, though they do not think so, to tell me the whole at once- 
and I am sure. Colonel Manners, that you will be kind enough to 
do so, when I assure you that I am far better able to bear even the 
worst tidings, than this terrible, awful state of suspense." 

Manners took her hand, and gazed in her face with a smile full 
of kindness and hope, for he feared to make the change from mef 
to joy too sudden, by speaking the happier news he now had to 
bear; but even that was too much, and Marian's heart, as she read 
the smile aright, beat with fearful violence ; and, pale as ashes 
with emotion, she sunk down again on the sofa, from which she 
had partially risen to speak to him. 

" I see that your fortitude is not half real," said Manners, seat- 
ing himself near her ; " but let me entreat you to hear me calmly 
my dear Miss de Vaux." ^ ' 

"Oh, I will, I will indeed!" cried Marian. '^ But for Heaven's 
sake speak. Colonel Manners — you smile ; and I know you would 
not smile on one so wretched, if you had not some hope to give « 
Isitnotso?" 

"It is !'' answered Manners : " and delighted I am that now for 
the very first time, I can give it. But indeed you must be calm' for 
the intelligeuQe I have obtained, is not so entirely good as to war- 
' rant our indulging in any very great joy, though it may do awau 
our worst apprehensions." * 

"That is enough! that is enough!" cried Marian. "If they 
have not murdered him, I can bear almost any thing else with for- 
titude : but, now, for Heaven's sake tell me all, for you see I can 
bear it with calmness and composure." 

"First, let me defend Mrs. Falkland and your cousin," replied 
Manners, wishing, by a little delay, to give his fair hearer's mind 
time to habituate itself to a change of feeling ; for neither her look 
nor her manner, served at all to confirm the assurances of calmness 
and composure which she gave him. "Let me defend Mrs. Falk- 
land and your cousin ; they really could give you no precise 
information, for till within the last half hour none has been ob- 
tained." 

" Oh, but they knew more than they let me know," cried Marian 
" at least if my maid has told me true — but I trust it is not true — 
for I cannot believe that Edward can be safe, if she spoke cor- 
rectly; she said you had found his footsteps, and blood, Colonel 
Manners, and the place where he must have fallen.'! As she 
spoke, her countenance filled with horror at the ideas she recalled, 
and she clasped her hands over her eyes, as if to shut out some 
fearful sight. 

Colonel Manners thought that the sooner such a lady's maid was 
discharged the better; but, as he could not contradict the story 
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flie woman had so hnpradently told, he left it ash was, and re 
" Do not, my dear young lady, call np snch pamfal images, when I 
assure you that there is no foundation tor the supposition that yowr 
eousin has suffered in the way our fears led us to imaginatton. My 
informatiop, as yet, is scanty ; and, till to-morrow, you must not 
ask me even how I have obtained it; but I have the most posifive 
assurances that De Yaux is safe, though ill." 

*' Thank God, thank God, for his safety, at least'', cried Marian ; 
"but, are you sure. Colonel Manners — are you quite sure? I 
do not wish to put any questions that you may not like to ansvrw ; 
but, only tell me if you yourself are quite sure of Edward's safe^T' 

" I am perfectly and thoroughly convinced," answered Manners, 
"that, whatever may have been the accident which may have pre- 
vented his return home, he is both in security, and attended with 
care and kindness. Indeed, my very telling you the fact sbovtA 
make you feel quite sure that my own conviction is firni ; for, in- 
deed. Miss de Vaux, no inducement would make me hold out a 
hope to you, were I not sure of that hope having a good founda- 
tion." 

" Thank you ! thank you 1" replied Marian ; and, with one of those 
sudden bursts of tenderness, which — springing from some secret 
action, either of memory or imagination, without one spoken word^ 
or external circumstance to call them forth — sometimes overpower 
as when least we expect it, she gave way to* a gushing flood of 
tears, and, for a moment or two, let the bri^t drops flow unre- 
strained. " You have not seen him then. Colonel Manners ? " she 
said at length, wiping her eyes, and looking up with a glance, in 
which apprehension still contended a little against joy. ' 

" Not yet," Manners answered ; ** but, I have rect^ived a solenm 
promise that I shall be conducted to the place where he is, this 
very night." 

" Oh, let me go with you ! " cried Marian, starting up. 

" Nay, nay, I am afraid that would not do," answered Manners, 
smiling. " lliinR what the world wouid say, my dear Miss de 
Vaux, if you were to go wandering about, no one knows whither^ 
through a long autumn night, wiih no other escort than a colonel 
of dragoons." 

Marian was won even to a smile, and, while it was yet playing 
round her lips, and sparkling in her eyes, Mrs. Falkland entered 
the room, not knowing by whom it was tenanted : " Marian 1 
Colonel Manners ! " she exclaimed ; " and both laughing too ! 
then some very happy change must have come over our affairs." 

" Oh, most happy, my dear aunt," cried Marian. " Coloori 
Manners — and I know not how to thank him — has discovwed 
where Edward is, and that he is safe." 

" God be praised ! " cried Mrs. Falkland ; " but let me hear all 
about it, for this is nciffs indeed." 
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'^ In the first place/' said Manners, willing, if possible, to ea* 
cape any very close cross-examination till he could speak with 
more security on the many points of De Vaux's siluaiion, which 
were still doubtful, " in the first place, I have to apologise, my. 
dear madam, for some want of courtesy to-night when last we met; 
but you must remember that I am but a rude soldier, and accus-* 
tamed to think far more of what I consider my duty, than of what 
is polite ; and I am sure that my good news will gain me your 
forgiveness." 

" If your perseverance have gained tidings of my poor nephew," 
answered Mrs. Falkland, "my forgiveness for much grayer of- 
fSences — could Colonel Manners commit them — would be but a 
poor recompense." 

" I hope Miss Falkland has not suffered at all," continued Man- 
ners j but.Mrs. Falkland exclaimed with a smile, ''Not at all, I 
trust ! But, Colonel Manners , I will not be put off without an 
answer. You shall not keep all your good news for Marian, and 
refuse to let me share.. What have you discovered ?" 

** VSTiy, my dear madam,** answered Manners, " I will tell you 
the candid truth. I have discovered very little beyond the bare 
fact, that De Vaux is in safety, though not well j and you must ask 
me no more questions till I can give you satisfactory answers. I 
am to be conducted to him, however, this very night : and, within 
an hour of this time. Miss de Yaux wished to go with me, and 
we were smiling to think wht^t sort of story the world would make 
of her taking a midnight walk over the moors and through the 
woods, with the ugliest colonel of dragoons in his Majesty's ser- 
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But, are you obliged to g6 alone? " asked Mrs. Falkland. 

^* I rather think that is part of my compact," answered Manners ; 
"* and I believe it must be on fool too." 

" And yoh were fatigued an hour ago," replied Mrs. Falkland; 
**.and though I, selfishly, cannot make up my mind to ask you to 
put off youlr expedition till to-morrow, yet I must prevail on you to 
take some refreshment." So saying, she rang the bell, and then 
went on, *' I need not ask who was your informant ; and I feel 
equally certain that the tidings are true, because you give them 
credit, and because you derived them from him." 

*' Now, 1 am in the dark," said Marian, " both in regard to this 
person you speak of, and to Isadore. What made you believe she 
had suDfered from any accident, Colonel Manners, as you enquired 
of my aunt just now ?" 

'' I am afraid that the whole story would be too long to tell 
you at this moment," answered Manners, while a footman appeared, 
and Mrs. Falkland ordered some refreshments to be brought im- 
mediately, '' especially as you see I have to sup before I go — nor 
will I deny that I need my supper, for, to tell the truth, I have not 
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ut Mrs. Falkland will relate our whole story of this even- 
hen I am gone ; will tell you how your cousin escaped 
ing by a miracle; and how Colonel Manners behaved in a 
^ry rude and uncivil manner; and how, at length, a compromise 
was entered into, which reflected more honour upon his obstinacy 
than upon his politeness." 

^^ No, no, Colonel Manners, I will not tell her such stories,*^ 
answered Mrs. Falkland. ^^ I will tell her, perhaps, that Colonel 
Manners's duty as an officer, and his feelings as a man, clashed 
with her aunt's duty as a person of her word, and her feelings as a 
woman ; that her aunt did what she seldom does, lost her temper; 
and that Colonel Manners ended the matter wisely and well, and 
by his perseverance obtained joyful tidings without a breach. of 
faith." 

^' You are both speaking in mysteries to me,^ said Marian rising ; 
.^^ so I will go and make Isadore tell me the whole in less enigma- 
tical language. Where is she, my dear aunt?'' 

^^ She is in bed," answered Mrs. Falkland, ^^ but not likely to go 
to sleep." 

^^ In bed!" exclaimed Marian ; ^^ then, indeed, it is time that I 
should go and see her, for I do not ever remember Isadore hav- 
ing been in bed at nine o'clock before^ and something must be the 
matter." 

Thus saying, she quitted the room ; and left Colonel Manners 
to take some refreshment, and to relate the while, to Mrs. Falk- 
land, as much as he had time and inclination to tell of bis adven- 
ture with the gipsy. 

^^ I fear no danger," he concluded, when he.had ascertained by 
bis watch that the time appointed for his retvh was approaching ; 
'^ I fear no danger, and have every conQ^d^ce in the extraordi- 
nary man who is to be my guide ; but, at the same time, it is always 
well to be prepared ; and, therefore, I shall not only change these 
heavy riding boots for something more fit for walking, but I will 
'take the liberty of adding a brace of pistols to back my sword in 
case of need." He thcD took leave of Mrs. F^land ; and, after 
making the alteration he proposed, once more^yUed out like the 
knight of Lamancha, with a heart scarcely less chr^lfous, though 
guided by a mind which happily had power to restrain and direct 
the operation of his feelings. Here, however, the thread of his 
adventures must be broken off for a while, in order that we 
may leave no longer unfilled that void in his history which now 
exists between the moment at which we last left him in conversa- 
tion with Lord Dewry, and that of his sudden re-appearance at 
Morley House. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

At the end of the sixth chapter, it may be remembered that we 
left Lord Dewry sitting in the saloon of Dowry Hall, with Colonel 
Manners. Night had become morning before the messengers 
for whom, he waited arrived from Dimden ; and when they did so, 
they brought the tidings that his lordship's well laid scheme had 
failed; that no one had been taken by the keepers, but a gipsy 
boy^ and diat Sir Roger Millington, as well as one of the keep- 
ers, had been wounded — the first, seriously ; the second, but 
slightly. Manners had expected and believed, that the peer would 
both be disappointed and shocked; but a variety of emotions 
naturally sprang from such tidings in the situation in which Lord 
Dewry had placed himself which could not be understood or cal- 
culated *by any one unacquainted with all the dreary secrets of 
his heart. He was disappointed, it is true, that Pharold had not 
been. taken; but he trusted, that, with all the means employed 
against hitn, the gipsy would not be able to escape. 

Far from either shocked or sorry was he, however, that blood 
h$id been spilt in the affray between the keepers and the gipsies, or 
thatdeath mightensue; for he saw that his grasp upon Pharold would 
thereby be strengthened, though he could have wished, certainly, 
that the shot which had been fired had found any other bosom than 
that of Sir Roger Millington, froni whom much good service re- 
mained still to be derived. Such feelings of course produced some 
effect upon his behaviour, especially as Colonel Manners's cordial 
co-operation in his plans, without making him entirely forget the 
different principles upon which they acted, had, in some degree, 
throvm himoffhis guard,in regard to the minorpoints of demeanour. 
The effect, indeed, was not so striking as to lead Manners to sus- 
pect any thing like the truth ; but it was sufficiently marked to call 
his attention, — to appear strange and unpleasant, — and to make 
him think, ^^ This is one of those pampered sons of luxury, who 
only feel where their own immediate comforts are concerned. He 
seems to care no more for the people who have been wounded in 
his service than if they were things of wood." 

After a few short comments on the means to be next employed, 
Manners retired to the chamber prepared for him, and lay dovm 
to rest. He rose betimes, however : but it was long ere the 
peer made his appearance ; for, exhausted with activity, and 
watching, and contending passions — the most wearing of all the 
many assailants of life and strength — he fell into a deeper, slumr: 
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ber than he had known for many years. At length, he came, and 
at a late hour set out with Colonel Manners for Dimden ; but since 
the preceding nisht a change had come over his feelings towards 
his companion. Then, in agitation, and horror, and anxiety, he 
had clung to any one for the sake of society ; and more especially 
to one whose character and reputation gave him confidence, and 
whose warm co-operation afforded support. Now, however, he 
was going to hear from his agents the progress of dark and subtle 
plans of which Colonel Manners knew nollitng, to examine and 
speak with persons whom he had engaged in proceedings equally 
cunning and unjustifiable ; and he could very well have dispensed 
with the presence of one whose bold good sense was likely to 
search and see farther than might be at all conveniait. 

These feelings infli^nced his demeanour also ; and althongh he 
could not be absolutely rude to a person he had so lately courted, 
and who was so perfectly independent of him in every respect^ yet 
his manners were, throughout the journey, sufficiently cold and re- 
pulsive to make Manners determine to bring their companionship 
to a close as soon as possible. On their arrival at Dimden the gipsy 
lad was sent for, and a few casual questions asked him by Ihe peer, 
which he repelled by either obdurate silence or sullen monosyl* 
lables. This, however, was what Lord Dewry for the present de- 
sired ; but Colonel Manners was resolved, if, possible, to hear 
more, and be plied the prisoner with every question which he 
judged likely to elicit some information concerning his poor friend 
De Vaux. Little satisfactory news did he indeed, obtain, and, in 
fact, received no reply to the greater part of his interrogation. 
Still the impression upon his mind, from one or two occasional 
words which the lad was induced to speak, was strotig, that he at 
least was ignorant that De Yaux had.>been murdered, and thence 
arose in Manners's mind the first reasonable hope that his friend 
might still be living. 

After the space of nearly an hour thus spent the youth was re* 
moved. The peer made no comment ; but after looking out of Ihe 
window called some the servants, and enquired after Sir Hog^ 
Miilington. The reply was, that the knight suffered considerable 
agony, and that the surgeon was with him still. 
, ^^ Colonel Manners, you must excuse me for half an hour, while I 
visit my unfortunate friend," said Lord Dewry, with a frigid bow- 
,^'My poor son's death," he added, while his quivering lip, at the 
very mention of his son's name, betrayed that on that subject, 
at least, his heart was painfully sensible, — ^'mypoorson's death, 
of course, weighs heavily upon me ; but I must not forget my 
wounded friend. I do not contemplate being detained longer than 
half an hour, and then I will have the honour of setting you dovm 
at Morley House as I drive home." 

.^'Do not hurry yourself, my Lord," answered Msmnet^ calmly^ 
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^' I have some enquiries io make concerning my poor friend, and 
tbe means that have been taken to discover any thing of his fate ; 
and, therefore, as I sent my horse over to M orley House this morn- 
ing, 1 will walk thither. I wish yon good day/' 

As it was not the peer's wish or Intention to deprive himself alto- 
gether of Colonel Manners's influence and support in his farther 
measures against the gipsy — although he heartily desired his ab- 
sence for the time — he changed his tone in some degree, and 
pressed Manners to stay *, but took care, at the same time, to add 
such inducements as he knew were hot very likely to have any 
weight with him, assuring him that the distance was fully five mile s> 
and the road fatiguing and hilly. 

Manners, however, as the peer expected, persisted in his design ; 
and, taking leave, he walked out into the park, while Lord Dewry 
left the room, as if to proceed to the apartment of Sir Roger Mil- 
lington. Before following him, however, it may be as well to say 
that Manners did not direct his steps, iu the first instance, to Mor- 
ley House ; but thinking, ^^ His Lordship, in his concern for this 
Sir Roger Millington, seems entirely to have forgotten the poor 
keeper they talked of," he stopped at the gate,T(nd enquired whither 
the wounded man had been carried. The oM woman at the lodge gave 
him the necessary direction ; and proceeding to the cottage which 
she described* Manners entered with that sort of frank good feeling 
that stands on no ceremonies where the object is humane. 

He found the wounded kreper still suffering considerably ; and 
he found also, as he had been inclined to suspect, that the attention 
of the' surgeon having been hitherto occupied by the patient of 
higher rank, the keeper had been entirely neglected. He was con-^ 
sequently more ill and feverish than the nature of his wound would 
otherwise have accounted (or ; and Manners knowing, from much 
experience in such occurrences, that if proper care were not taken 
a slight injury might have a fatal termination, instantly dispatched 
a messenger for the surgeon who was attending Miss de Yaux, and 
kindly waited his arrival. 

In conversation with the keeper, he learned that Pharold had not 
been present when the gims were fired, and from him, also, he 
heard the particulars of the affray in Dimden Park^ the woimd the 
man had received not having been sufficiently severe to deprive him 
ot the power of observing every thing that occurred around him af- 
terwards. By the whole of his narrative, the character of Pharold 
rose in Manners's opinion, and his hopes of De Yaux's safety were 
strengthened ; but still he determined to act as if such hopes did 
not exist ; and accompanying the surgeon on his late return to the 
Village near Morley House, he prepared to search for the gipsy as 
ardently as ever. What followed his arrival we have already seen. 

In the mean while Lord Dewry proceeded through the long audi 
somewhat dreary galleries of Dimden House to a distant apartment. 
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but not to the chamber In which the participator in his dark schemes 
lay on a bed of agony and distress. The room he sought was 
solitary 5 and, ringing the bell, he ordered Harvey the head keeper 
to be sent to him. The man was already in the house, waiting his 
orders, and somewhat apprehensive of his Lord's displeasure at 
the failure of his plans. But as long as Pharold was alive and free 
there was a demon of fear in the bosom of Lord Dowry that cowed 
the more violent passions of his nature in the presence of those 
whom he used as his tools. The consciousness of the designs iii 
which he employed them made him treat them gently, from vague 
but anxious surmises that, notwithstanding all his care, they might 
suspect the motives of the plans they mingled with. * 

Although, then, in his heart, he could have felled the keeper to 
the earth for letting Pharold escape him, he addressed him mildly 
when he presented himself. "Why how is this, Harvey?" he said^ 
^^you have let the game escape us. There must have been a fault 
somewhere." 

** The fault was in the cursed cowardice of the fellows that were 
with me, my Lord,",replied the keeper : "if they would but have 
followed me, we should have taken the blackfaced villain any how. 
Two or three of us might have got wounded, but no matter for that; 
we should have had him^afe here, if they would but have come 
on. But one fell back, and another fell back; so that when I 
had got them up against the wall there were but two with me, and 
two could do nothing against a good dozen." 

"Let me hear how the whole business took place," said the peer: 
" remember that I have had no full account of it from any one ; and 
.we must try to remedy what has gone wrong." 

The park-keeper was, of course, glad enough to tell his story in 
the way that best suited him ; and he related the events which we 
already know according to his own particular version. The first 
error, he declared, was, that several of the men whom he had hired 
for the purpose of capturing the gipsies were too late at the 
rendezvous, and several did not come at all. These disappoint- 
ments, and the delay they occasioned, had prevented his taking ad- 
vantage of the moment when the gipsies' guns were discharged 
after the slaughter of the deer, and as time lost is never regained, 
had caused the ultimate failure of his whole plan. He assured the 
peer, however, that Pharold had been one ofthe party engaged in 
the destruction of the game ; and that he had been active in the 
affray wherein Sir Roger Millington and the keeper had been 
wounded. Some of the other men, he said, were not very clear 
about these facts, but he was ready to swear to it. He then re- 
lated how the boy William had been seized by two of his party, 
who had been detached for that purpose ; and be added a long ac- 
count of the measures which he had taken in order to trace the gip 
sies in their flight. 
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''Is the keeper badly wounded?" demanded the peer, thought- 
ftilly. 

^' He did not seem bad at first, my Lord," replied the man ; '^ but 
they, say he is much worse this afternoon, and his wife is afraid he 
willdie." 

The peer muttered something between his teeth which might be» 
'^ So much the better ;" but this sound reached Harvey's ears but 
imperfectly, and Lord Dewry went on, in a louder tone, ^'Poor 
fellow ! have you seen him, Harvey?" 

***Not myself, my Lord," answered the keeper; "but his wife 
came up to see if the doctor could go down, and I spoke with her 
for a minute." 

" Poor fellow!" said the peer; "but we must take care that his 
murderer does not escape, Harvey. Have you thought of no way 
by which we can catch him ?" 

"Why, he is a keen hand, that Pharold^ my Lord/' replied the 
keeper; " but I do think we can manage it, if your Lordship likes 
to try." 

" Try!" said Lord Dewry : " I will make him a rich and happy man, 
Harvey, who brings that villain to justice. But how do you think 
it can he managed ?" 

"Why I scarcely know as yet, my Lord," answered the keeper : 
" I have had sure eyes upon some oS the gipsy folks, and think I can 
make out whereabouts they have gone to ; but Pharold knows bet- 
ter than to go with them. Besides, he was in the park there, not 
many hours ago, in the broad daylight." 

" Impudent villain !" cried the peer; "but what in the name of 
Heaven could bring him there? Are you sure it was he?" 

"I saw him with my own eyes, my Lord," replied the keeper; 
" and had nearly caught him with my own hands; for we had him 
pinned in between seven and eight of us and the river: but without 
minding us more than if we had been rabbits, he took to the water 
like a hard run fox, and swam the river outright." 

Lord Dewry paused; for there was something in the daring 
hardihood of the gipsy congenial to the bold and fearless spirit 
which had animated himself in early years; and he felt a sort of 
stern admiration which even hatred could not quell. At length, 
however, he repeated, "But what could bring him here? He 
could not be fool enough to come for the sole purpose of daring his 
pursuers." 

^No, no, my Lord," answered Harvey. " He came after this 
boy that we caught, I dare say. The boy may be a bit of a rela- 
tion, or, at all events, a friend ; and they did not know what had 
become of him, for he was taken apart. Now, my Lord, I was 
thinking — if I might be so bold^-that one might, perhaps, turn this 
boy to some account, and get him— do you see, my Lord?" 
The mind of the peer had been so long habituated to revolve 
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dark and UHrtuoas schemes^ that it was apt and ready to com- 
prehend the significant word, or half-spoken hint, which oftra 
fMms the language of those who are afraid to give their purposes 
fell utterance. Thus he gained an instant insight into the nature 
of the plan which the keeper had conceived, although he saw not 
the details; and he answered, '^ I do see, Harvey, I do see! Iliat 
i& to say, I see what you mean ^ but. I do not see bow it is to be 
managed. If the. boy had any means of communicating with his 
own gang, he might, perhaps, lure the chief villain of the wbote 
into our net: but we know not where they are, and he, in all pro- 
iNibUity, is still more ignorant.*' 

^^l know well enough where a part of them are," answered the 
keeper. ^^Some went down towards the water, and I cannot trace 
them : but some, for a certainty^ went aqross the common to the 
Dingley wood, where they are still, I am sure : and I should not 
wonder if the others soon joined them, for it is uncommon what a 
fiincy those gipsies have for sticking to each other, especially in 
misfortune ; and I should not wonder if they were to hang about 
here till .they hear what becomes of this lad. He may be PharoM's 
son, for any thing I know.'' 

" Would that he were ! would that he were!" cried the peer 
vehemently^ the memory oi his own crossing the confused crowd 
of other thoughts that pres&edfupon his brain. ^^Would that he 
were ! I would find the means to wring his heart. But still," he 
added, after pausing for some moments on the pleasant thoughts of 
revenge, — '^ but still the boy is cut off from all communicatioB 
with them." 

^^ But we can let himhave soni^e, if your Lordship pleases," said 
the keeper. '^ If your Lordship remembers, I told you of a man 
aanied Harry Saxon, who always has a good deal to do with poaclF 
ers and such like, and who put these gipsies up to the deer-steal* 
ing. Now we could let him get speech of the boy ; and if any oae 
heard of it, we would say it was only to see whether he could 
awear to the youth, and he would soon take any message to his 
people for him." 

^^ But will be undertak/e die task? and can we d€g[>end upon hiai2" 
adLcd the peer. 

" Why, ye— s, my Lord, I think we may," answered Harvey, 
thoQgktfttlLy. ^' He's a good sort of a man enough ; and be&idea, 
I rather think I could send him across the water to Botany, if I 
liked. Cor something I saw him do one day, and he knows it too ; 
and so he is always very civil and obliging to me." 

^^ Well may he be so," replied the peer with a curling li^ 
^^ But can you get at him socm? There ianotime tobelostinaiiGh 
a buBiness." 

^' I can get at him in a minute," answered the keeper; '' for he 
came up to my boose about an how ago; and he is m a bU of a 
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fright about all this bad business of the shooting. So I-told hiuL lo 
stay there till I had seen your Lordship ; and I would tell him how 
things went when I came back." 

^^ Go and bring him then/' said the peer quickly, ^^ go and bring 
him ; — yet slay a moment, Harvey. Let me consider what is to 
he done when he does come. He is to be admitted to speedi of 
tills gipsy lad ; and what then ?" 

'^ Why, my Lord, I dare say thq boy can be frightened into 
sending a message to PharOld to come down and help him ooIl " 

^* No, no, no," said the peer, ^' it must be better arranged than 
that. Let me see. The windows of the strong room look out into 
the close wood, and any one from the outside could saw away the 
iron bars. Yes, that will do. But the lad himself must be tutored, 
in the first place. Quick, then, Harvey, go, and brmg your friend ; 
and in the mean time I will see the boy alone. Do not come la 
till you hear that 1 have sent for you." 

The keeper retired, and the peer again rang the bell, to direct 
that the young gipsy should be brought before him once more. 
His orders were promptly obeyed ; and two stout fellows appeared^ 
with the prisoner between them. 

^^ LiCave him with me," said the peer, a^ soon as they hflMl 
brought him two or three steps 'forward in the room. The men, 
who had calculated on enjoying all the pleasures of a cross-exami- 
nation, and who had even in their hearts formed the aspiration 
that they hoped his Lordship would pump him well, stared with 
some mortification at being excludeid from witnessing the mental 
torture of their fellow-creature j but Lord Dewry, who read 
something of the kind in their countenances, not only repeated his 
command, but bade them wait at the end of the adjoining passage 
till they were joiBed by Harvey, the head keeper. There was no 
resource; and therefore they obeyed, shutting the door, and lear- 
iDg the peer face to face with the captives. 

The gipsy youth might be eighteen or nineteen years of age — 
that season of life whisn enjoyment is in its fir^ freshness, wheft 
all the world is as bright, and as sweet, and as sparkling as 9i 
summer morning — when imagination and p^sion ate setting out 
hand in hand upon the ardent race that soon wearies them, and 
when memory follows them quick, — gathering up the flowers tlM 
they pluck and cast away as they go, bat not as yet burdened with 
any of the cares^ or sorrows, or disappointments which they are 
destined to encounter in the end : he was, in fact, at that age whe« 
life is the sweetest. His form was full of nascent vigour, and hto 
fi^e was fine, btft his whole <x)ttnlenance> though speaking, by its 
tariety and play of feature, active imagittati(Mi, and perhaps a 
degree of enterprise, betrayed a sort of uncertain, undecided 
isxpression, whidi is never to be seen in the Ihce of the firm and 
Ike determined. The peer gazed on him for a moment, seeing all. 
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and calculating all, in order to work upon his prisoner's mind, by 
both his circumstances and his weaknesses. 

^^ You are very young," he said at length, in a tone of stem gra- 
vity, — ^'you are very young to be engaged in crimes like these. 
What is your age?" 

That sort of dogged sullenness, half shiness, half hatred, which 
a contemned and separate race are, from their infancy, taught by 
nature to display towards their oppressors, was the only source of 
resistance in the character of the young gipsy, whose powers of 
resolution were naturally small, and whose mind was unfortified 
by firm and .vigorous principles of any kind. It was sufficient in 
the present instance, however, to keep him silent; and he stood, 
with his dark eyes fixed upon the ground, and his arms hanging 
by his side, apparently as unmoved as if the peer had addressed 
him in a language that he did not comprehend. 

" You are very young," repeated Lord Dewry, after waiting 
some time in vain for an answer,-*— ^^ you are very young to be 
engaged in crimes like these. Life must be sweet to you : — there 
must be a thousand pleasures that you are just beginning to enjoy, 
a thousand hopes of greater pleasures hereafter ; — there must be 
many friends that you grieve to part with, — and some," he added, 
seeing the youth's lip quiver, — ^^ and some that doubtless you love 
beyond any thing on earth." 

A tear rolled over the rich brown cheek of the gipsy boy, and 
betrayed that he not only understood what was said to him, but 
felt every word at his heart's core, as the peer, with barbarous 
skill, sought out every fresh wound in his bosom, and tearing them 
open one by one, poured in the rankling poison of insincere com- 
miseration. ^' Ah! "continued Lord Dewry, 'Mt is sad and ter- 
rible, indeed, to think of being — at the very moment when one 
is the happiest — at the very moment when one loves one's friends 
the best — at the very moment, perhaps, when all our hopes are 
about to be fulfilled — to think of being cut ofif from them all, 
and to die a horrid and painful death ! and yet such must be your 
fate, my poor boy — such must be inevitably your fate, as a punish- 
ment for the murder committed in my park last night." 

" I murdered no one," cried the yomh, with a convulsive sob; 
that nearly rendered what he said unintelligible. ^^ I murdered 



no one." 



^^ But jour companions did," answered the peer, glad to have 
forced him . into breaking silence. ^' You were not present, it is 
true ; but you trespassed on my park for evil purposes with those 
who did conunit murder, and are therefore an accessary to the 
deed. Banish all hope, poor boy ; for to-morrow I must certainly 
commit you to the county, gaol, from which you will only go to trial 
and to execution. I am sorry for you, I grieve for you, to think 
that you must never see again those you love — that you most 
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be cut off in the prime of youih aud happiness — I grieve for you, 
indeed." 

*' Then why do you not let me out?*' cried the lad. " If you 
grieve for me, let me run away." 

" That is impossible/' answered the peer; " but perhaps I may 
do something to make your fate less bitter. Death you must un* 
dergo ; but in the mean time I may soften the strictness of your 
imprisonment. Is there any one whom you would wish to see — 
any of your friends and companions who might comfort you by 
coming to visit you? " 

. ^^ What is the use, if I must die?" said the gipsy, sullenly, drop- 
ping his tearfiil eyes'^to the ground, and clenching tighter his 
clasped hands together; but Lord Dewry saw that there was 
something more working in his mind, and warily held his peace. 
' ^ There is none I should like to see but Lena," said the gipsy, at 
length, with a deep sigh ; ' ^ and Pharold would not let her come, 
even if I were to ask." 

^' And why not? " demanded the peer, affecting as much uncon- 
cern as it was possible for him to assume when coming near the 
very subject of his wishes. **Why would any one prevent her 
from coming, if it would comfoit you? He must be very cruel to 
deny; you, when you have so short a time to live." 

^^ NOj he is not cruel^" said the youth; '^ he is hard, but not 
cruel : but he would not let her come, do you see, because a year 
ago I was to have had Lena for my wife — at least so Mother 
Gray always told me ; but then Pharold loved her ; and though 
her own love did not lie that way, her mother, when she was dying 
herself, gave Lena to him, because he was better able to take care 
of her than any one else. And he does not love to see Lena speak , 
tojne, I know." 

^'So he took your bride from you," said the peer, not a little de- 
lighted to hear tidings which promised so fairly for success, — ^' he 
took your bride from you, and now he is jealous of you. Well, 
then, listen to.me, and mark well what I am about to say. Your 
fate is in your own hands. You are left to choose between life and 
death !" 

The youth gazed dully in his face, for a moment, as if he did not 
comprehend his words at first ; but the next instant he burst forth, 
^^ Life, life, life, then!" cried he, clasping his hands together 
and raising his eyes beaming with new hope, — ''Life, oh, I choose 
life !" 

" There is but one way, however," replied the peer, " by which 
you can obtain it. This Pharold — this very man who took away 
your bride — I have every reason to believe killed my brother antf 
murdered my son." 

'' Th^ that is the way he gets money, no one knows how/* cried 
the youth. 




*♦ Most probably U is," answered Lord Dewry; ''but mark im^ 
if you can contrive a means to get him into my power, you shaH not 
only go free, but have a large reward. This is your only chance 

for life." 

The lad's countenapce fell in a moment. He was young, and the 
better spirit was the first to act. '' No, no," he cried, '^ 1 hale 
Pharold, but I will not betray him." 

'* Then you must die/' said the peer, sternly. 

The better spirit was still predominant : no image presented it*- 
self to the youth's mind but that of betraying the chief of his tribe. 
He thought not for the moment of the loveliness of life, he thought 
not of the horrors of death, he remanbered not either love or hate^ 
ia the strong impression of a duty which had been fixed in his heart 
from childhood ; and he answered in a low sad tone, '^Then die I 

will." 

''But think," said the peer, who had anticipated the first e^ 
feet of his proposal j and reserved every stronger inducement, 
every palliating argument, to tempt and to excuse the unhappy 
youth, when the immediate impression was over. " Think what it 
is you choose — imprisonment in a close room by yourself for se* 
veral days— then trial and condemnation — and then death upon a 
gibbet, with nobody to comfort you, nobody to speak to you; bai 
you must go through the horror, and the agony, and the shame, all 
alone and .unsupported." The boy shuddered, and the peer pro- 
ceeded, cha^pgthe picture, however: — "This is what you choose. 
Now what is it you cast away ?— life, and happiness, and most pro- 
bably the possession of Ihe girl you love best upon the earth." 

The peer was experienced in temptations; for he had undergone 
and yielded to them himself, and he knew, by the dark histories of 
his own heart;, all the wiles and artifices; by which the fiend lures 
on successfully, even the firm and the determined, to acts at which 
they have shuddered in their days of innocence. 

The young gipsy listened, and hesitated, and feit all his resolu- 
tions give way; but so fearful was the struggle in his bosom, that 
his limbs . trembled ahd his teeth chattered as if he had been 
shaken by an ague. The keen eye that was upon him, however, 
did not fiail to mark and understand his emotion ; and Lord Dewry 
proceeded, — "Well may Lena think you love her but little, when 
you scruple by a few words, to break the hateful bonds that tie her 
to this murderer Pharold, and when you have the power to make 
her your own, yet refuse to use it." 

• " Bu^ I tell you," cried the boy vehemently, " that Lena would 
never consent — that even if she were to know that I had done such 
a thing she would hate me and curse me — that I should be drives 
forth from my people, and never see her more." 

'^But neither she mar any one dse," replied the peer, "need ever 
know one circumstance about it. If you will undertake to do what 
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I wish/ I win tdl you a plan by which it may be accomplifihedf 
without any being on earth knowing it but you and I." , 

^' But if Pharoid should be innocent/' said the youth, '^ the guil^ 
less blood would be upon my hand, and it wiiuld corse me/' 

^^ But if Pharoid be innocent his blood shall not be shed/' replied 
the peer : ^' let him prove his innocence, and he shall go as free 
as you; but he cannot pro?e his innocence, for he is guilty ; aud 
you, in delivering him up, do but what is right and good — you do 
but avenge the innocent blood he has shed, though at the same 
time you gain for yourself life, and liberty, and happiness, and the 
girl that you love." 

"Well, well, well," cried the boy, "tell m^ what it is I am 
10 do." 

" Wiii you undertake it?" demanded the peer, es^gerly. 

**If—" answered the gipsy^'^for |»*obably there was never yet 
a crime committed, in regard to which the criminal did not propose 
some palliating motive, in order to deceive his own heart at the 
tiBK, aikl to calm the anticii^ted reproa^es of his conscience 
thereafter, — "if you will promise, by God a^ the heavens, that, 
if Pharoid is innocent, you will liet him go free/' 

Lord Dewry paused for an- instant. It is strange, but no less true 
than strange, that the mind fiot only habituates itself to evil, but 
habituates itself to a petftieidar course of evil, and tli^ same person 
who will boldly reiterate a crim^. to which he, is accustomed will 
start at a much less hdnous offence, if it be new to his habits. 
Thus Lord Dewry paused for an iostmii.ere be swore to a promise 
which he intended to evade; but he:soon remembej[:ed that, in the 
course which he was pursuing, ifctire was m hs^iing at so airy a 
thing as an oath, and he replied, " By ail that is sacred he shall go 
free, if he proves hims^f innocient/' , 

" Well, then," said the youth, " I will do what yon wish,— but, 
oh, if you deceive me !" 

"Deceive you in what?" demanded the pee? : "I have pro- 
mised that if he prove himself iiuMtteot he shall of course go frev — 
it is but just." 

"But it was not of that I spoke," said the gipsy : "I thought if 
you w^re to deceive me into trapping Pharoid, and then not to let 
me go myself!" 

" On my honour ! on my soul !" cried the peer, with a ready ve- 
hemence, which convinced the youth more easily than would hav^ 
been possible, if he had knovni how (rften men pledge their honour 
and their soul when die real jewels are no longer theirs — Ivhea 
their true honour has been lost for years, and their soul pawned 
deeply to an eternal foe. 

"Well, well," he answered, "I will do it. Tell me how it is 
to be done." 

I' Tell me first," said the peer : " this Pharoid — lie is jealous of 
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you it seems ?*" The boy smiled faintly. / ' Will he then take suffi- 
cient interest in your fate to attempt to rescue you, if he thinks 
there is a probability of success?" 

^^That he will," answered the youth ; ^^ besides, if I could get at 
Lena she would persuade him. Bat how can I get at her? she will 
not come here, and I cannot go to her." . . 

^^ But do you think that if you were to send a message to her," 
demanded Lord Dewry, ^^ that she would try to persuade him to at- 
tempt your rescue ; and that she has influence enough to work 
him to her purpose?" 

^^ That she has, that she has," answered the gipsy : ^^ Pharold 
often gives her a cross word; but when she likes. to try, she can 
always get her own way, for all that. But how can I send a mes- 
sage to her? I know not where she is, nor where Pharold is; 
though once, as I looked out through the bars of the window this 
morning, I thought I saw him through the grey mist, standing under 
the distant trees, and watching the house. But they may have.gone 
far before this time ; yet if you were to let me out for a few hours 
I would soon find them." 

" We will seek a better way," answered the peer, without taking 
any farther notice of the simple cunning with which . the youth 
spoke. ^^ I hear from my gamekeepers that a inan from one of the 
neighbouring villages has been enquiring for you ; and most likely 
he knows where your friends and companions are. Now as you 
promise to do what I ask, he shall be admitted to see you, shk} you 
must send to Lena whatever message you think will induce her to 
persuade Pharold to come to"your rescue." 

^^ Yes," said the boy ; ^^ but I must first know how he can res- 
cue me, for Pharold will never come unless he thinks it likely. 
Ay, and the story must be a clever one, too ; for he is as cun- 
ning as a sentinel crow, and smells powder at a mile's distance." 

^' I must leave you to frame the story as you think best," re- 
plied the peer; ^' but you can tell your fair Lena that if Pharold 
-will come to your prison window with a sharp file or a sledge 
hammer, he can easily set you free by breaking the bars of iron 
that cross the opening. You may add that there is never any one 
on that side of the house all night, and so that he will be per- 
fectly safe.*' 

The lad hung down his head ; and the hot blood of shame, as 
he thought of what he was undertaking, rushed from his heart to 
his cheeks. There was again a momentary struggle, but the good 
had been conquered once already ; and the thought of life, and 
Lena, and happiness, and freedom from the oppressive terror that 
weighed down his heart in his prison, got the better of every thing 
besides, and he replied, ^^ But wh^t shall I do if they thrust the 
file and the sledge hammer through the bars to me, and bid me 
work for myself ? " 
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Lord Dewpy instantly saw the validity of the youth's objection 
and the probability that Pharold, instead of coming himself, would 
send some woman or some child with the implements which 
might be necessary for setting the prisoner at liberty. " You 
must tell them," he said, after some minutes' thought, " that 
you are so tied that you cannot cut through the bars for your- 
self." 

" But the man who gives them the message will see that I am 
not tied, " replied the youth ; and after pausing for a few moments 
added. "No, no, I have thought of a better way. I will not trust 
him with any particulars : I will bid him ask Lena and Mother 
Gray to work Pharold to get me out ; but at all events for some one 
of them to come down and speak with me through the bars to- 
night, and then I can make them do what I want. But you must 
let them go, remember," he exclaimed. " You must not stop the 
women if they come." 

" I shall certainly stop none but Pharold," answered the peer : 
" the rest may come and go as they like. Bat only do not you 
trifle with me ; for be you sure that you shall not only not have 
your liberty, but that if Pharold be not in my power before to- 
morrow night is over, you shall be sent to the county gaol for in- 
stant trial." 

" And how, " said the youth, whose shiness was fast wear- 
ing away, — " and how am I to get my liberty when Pharold is in 
youi* power?" 

" The door shall be set open," answered the peer, "and you 
shall go out freely." 

" But how can I be sure of that?" he demanded again. " You 
may keep us both, for aught I know : will you write it down? for I 
have heard that you Englishmen are more bound by what is written 
than by what is said." 

Lord Dewry again paused for a moment, somewhat embar- 
rassed; but after revolving the probable consequences in his 
mind for some time, he replied, " I will write it down if you 
require it." 

" Do, do, then," said the youth; and the peer, ringing the bell 
ordered writing materials to be brought. As soon as they arrived' 
lie sat down and drew up a promise, artfully couched in such 
terms as he felt sure could not, in the slightest degree, implicate 
his character or betray his real views, if ever it should be produced 
against him. 

" As the prisoner," so the writing ran, " now in custody at 
Dimden, is apparently only an accessary, and not a principal, in 
the crime lately committed at this place, I hereby promise him, on 
condition of his placing in the hands of justice the notorious felon 
Pharold, against whom various warrants have issued, at present 
unsuccessfully, that he shall be immediately set at liberty, as soon 
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as he has accomplished tlie soine^ In witoesa wbcureoC I have here- 
unto set my band, this day of-—," etc.,. etc; 

The youth's ey«s sparkled as he read;, and tibe pmsq^cbct o£ U^ 
becty and safety, whick opened, before him> blotted out at oaco 
'from memory the dark and villanous step which' he mu^ take ta 
reacbthem. '' I will do it^ I will doit!" he cried.: ^'buiyau 
must let me do il my own way; for, I must not let anyone in the 
wbole world know that it is my doiag^ It must seent that he is 
taken by accident, while helping me, and that I have made m}^ 
escape in the, mean time; and then I shall be free^ and: Lena. wiU 
be mine !" and the youth clapped his hands in tke vehemence, af 
re-awakened hope. 

'^ Well, well," said the peer,, his anxiety for his ultimate object 
coming eagerly upon him. as soon a^ his immediate purpose was 
accomplished, — ^^ well, well, the man. I spoke of shall have ad:* 
mittance to you immediately. But, remember, you must lose.na 
time; for the longest space lean afford you is this night and to- 
morrow night." 

'' Some of the women will come to me to-night," answesedthe 
youth ; '' and to-morrbw night, fear noi, Pharold shall stand undep 
the window of the. prison room, some time between the rising of 
the moon and the sun. So watch well, and if you take him not it 
is your own fault." 

^' So be it, then.,," said: the peer \ ^'' and now you must retu^a td 
speak with the person I mentioned, who shall soon be sent to you." 
Thus saying^ Lord Dewry called back the two men.who had bl^ught 
the young gipsy thither; and, after bidding them take him haek 
to the strong room, told them, i& his^hearingf as an earnest of his 
good will, to let him have every thing that could render him corn*- 
fortable in strict imprisonment. As soon as the men appeared, the 
boy resumed his look of sullen shiness ; and hanging his head,.fiolr 
lowed them in silence front the iK)em.. 

The moment he had departed^ the peer sent to enqjuire for the 
keeper, who had, not yet returned, however; and Lord Dewry was 
kept for a short time under the irritation of his own impatient 
spirit. At length Harvey appeared, followed by his confedenate, 
Harry Saxon ; and it would, have given, sincer-e pleasure to a dis- 
ciple of Lavater to see how well, this worthy's countenance cor- 
responded with his actions. 

He was a man of about §ve-and-forty, axui what many people 
would call a good-looking man ; that is to say, he had a fresh 
country complexion, a high large nose, with small nostrils, a 
capacious mouth, furnished with white and regular teeth, a smaU 
keen black eye, under a very overhanging and observing brow, 
a forehead low, but broad, and surmounted with a layer of fine 
jet black hair, smoothed down, and polished with the most carefid 
and scrupulous precision. His dreiss, witiiout being exactly that 
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^agandteeper, had a suffieient portion of the style usnaUy attrif* 
twited to tbat class to show his baBkepiog after the beasts of the 
ietd. Bisi coat was greefx^ and on the buttona thereof appeared^ 
mot alone the fox, that most sagacious anin^l, but a variety of 
otber bird& and beasts, so eompreheiifiiye in. their number, and 
so limibedtin.iiheir kiad>,tJtoti hi&ggiiQK^ntfQrini^d a very exceileat 
hier®gly|)bii{al abstract ot the gpme^ act. Leathern, gaiters, with 
small round leatiiern butU)ns, cased- a pair of sturdy leg^, and de* 
fended them ft*om the braittbles of tbose paths he most frequented ; 
and a pair of hadger'sf ^\eSi upon, bis hands seemed well calcu- 
lated to gsQpe for s^irioges and ginis amidst the thorny ways of life. 

The peer surveyed him as he entered with the keen eye of 
"worldly experience^ and saw that he was a man to be depended 
on, by those w<ho. could pay him vreU. After a brief question or 
two, to whi(;h the oUier replied with sly significance, the peer 
explained to him the ostensible olnjectbehad in view ^ namely, that 
oC securing: tbe apprehension of a gipsy felon called Pharold, by 
the inslKumentality oC the< boy they had taken on the preceding 
night, and ai^ked hjm if he were willing tp unda^take the part he 
wa^to play, and to perform it carefully. 

** You are, I hear," he added^ with some degree of irony, ^' in 
some way acquainted with these gipsies, and may, therefore, not 
like to bring one of them to justice. If it be so,, speak, and we will 
find some other person.'' 

" No, no, my Lord^" answered the man. " A gipsy ! why I hate. 
a gip&y ! they come in and spoil every thing, like the regular trade. 
No^ no» bang'em all for me." 

Lord Dowry did not pause to enquire what Harry Saxon called 
the regular trade ; but replied, '* Well, if such be your opinion, go 
in and speak to this lad. Do not let him know that you have had 
any conversation with me upon l<he subject : but ofiTer to do any 
thing for him that you can ; and wlien you have heard what he has 
to say, come back and let me know the resuU." 

The peer added aa injun/ction to be quick ; and Harry Saxon was 
conducted, by his worthy associate Harvey, to the strong room in 
which the gipsy lad had been confined. 

The chamber would, have be^ in every respect a comfortable 
QB&y bad not the doors and windows been furnished on the outside 
wi^ those appurtenances, obnoxious to all comfort, called bolts 
and bars. The house had ^been constructed when population was 
much thinner than at present, and when it was necessary that the 
dwelling of a magistrate, if situated far from any great town, should 
be provided with some place in which a prisoner might be confined 
for a few hours ; for this purpose the room we speak of had been 
selected and fitted up, both on account of the distance at which it 
lay: from the more frequented parts of the building, and of its prox- 
imity to 9 large cdd haUj which formed th^ extrw^e ^i^& of tJbua 
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house, and topped the bank overhanging the river. This hall had of- 
ten served, in cases of necessity, as ajustice room in the olden times; 
and though many years bad elapsed since it had been employed on 
any very important occasion, yet even of later days it had been 
used for the meeting of magistrates and county functionaries, when 
any thing caused them to assemble in that part of the country. 

The strong room, however, had never been intended for any thing 
but temporary purposes, and was not at all calculated for securing 
a strong and determined prisoner for any length of time, as the 
windows, which opened into the park, were only closed by iron 
bars, which, as the peer had hinted, might easily be filed away from 
within, or forced off from without. These bars the boy took care 
to examine minutely as soon as he was taken back to the place of 
his confinement; and he then turned his eyes to the park beyond, 
to ascertain how far the plan he had to propose to Pharold would 
be recommended by the probability of its success. 

A grove of old oaks and chestnuts came up nearly to the win- 
dows, so that there was plenty of shade to conceal any one who ap- 
proached, except in the full light of day. But as he gazed, the 
boy's thoughts were soon drawn away from the dark scheme which 
the peer had suggested to him, by the sight of the world beyond his 
prison. Through the wide spaces between the trees, the lawns and 
savannas of the park were to be distinguished, witli other woods and 
groves beyond. The soft evening sunshine was sleeping upon the 
slopes and glistening on the river ; and the deer were seen walking 
calm and free, through the long dry autumn grass, while the call 
of the partridge sounded from some distant fields, and every thing 
spoke of liberty, and happiness, and peace. The influence of the 
scene sank deep into his heart, as he stood separated from his peo- 
ple, barred in from the free and beautiful world, and, for the 
first time in his existence, confined to the close atmosphere of 
one small solitary room. It sank deep into his bosom; but like 
the fabled amreeta cup of one of our truest poets, many of the 
sweetest things on earth are productive of good or evil according 
to the lip that tastes them. While he gazed, the passionate love of 
wild, unrestrained liberty, and of nature, in which his heart had 
been nurtured from infancy, grew overpowering. To be free — to 
bound away over those sunny fields — to cast bars and bolts behind 
him — became a passion and burning thirst : better principles were 
wanting to teach him to endure ; and had the price of liberty, at 
that moment, been a parricide, he would have dipped his hands in 
parental blood. Nerved by the passionate desire, he seized the 
bars of Iron in his hands, and strove to tear them open; but their 
strength resisted all his efforts, and he burst into tears to think that 
he must remain another day in bondage. 

His eyes were still wet when the door opened, and the insidious 
prompter of the enterprise, which had deprived him of his liberty, 
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entered the room. The youth^ however, was, like the rest of the 
gipsies, ignorant that they had been betrayed; and although he 
had only seen the man once, he now received him gladly as an ac- 
quaintance and a friend. 

Their conversation lasted about ten minutes, and at the end of 
that time the emissary returned to the peer to report what had just 
passed. 

" Well, well," demanded Lord Dowry, ** with what message 
has he charged you ?" 

" A very short one, my Lord," answered the man : " he bade 
me seek out old Mother Gray, or some of the women, and tell them 
.tocome down to speak with him at the window to-night ; so, I take 
it, that wo'n*t suit your Lordship's purpose." 

" Yes it will," answered the peer. " He will, probably, employ 
the women to work upon the men." 

"Ay, ay, plough with the heifer," answered the other; "but I 
may as well, if your Lordship has no objection, set them on the 
right track myself; and I will answer for it, I get them to per- 
suade old Pharold to come down himself." 
' " There is a very large reward offered," answered the peer, 
dryly, " to any one who will contribute to place him in the hands 
of justice; and if you are successful in the attempt, you shall 
not lose the reward. But do you think you can find these gipsies ? " 
" Why, from what Dick Harvey says^ my Lord," he replied, **I 
think there can be no doubt that I can find the women part of them, 
though, most likely, the men are hiding away,— and no bad job 
either; for they might fancy I had some hand in last nighfs job — 
but, howsomever, if I can find the women, they'll make the men do 
what they like easy enough. So, if your Lordship will keep a good 
watch round the strong room, without letting the folks show them- 
selves till they are sure of their man, I think we may calculate upon 
Master Pharold pretty certain." 

" In which case your reward is certain, too," answered the peer; 
" but now make haste upon your errand, my good man, for the 
sun will soon be going down, and you have but little time." 

" Oh, I don't dislike a walk in the twilight," replied the fellow ; 
and bowing low, but with a somewhat too familiar grin, he took 
his leave and retired. 

Lord Dowry immediately proceeded to give orders for a strict 
watch to be kept upon the windows of the strong room during the 
two following nights; and took measures that an ambush should be 
laid in the immediate vicinity, in sUch a manner that any person 
approaching could not escape : but, at the same time, he carefully 
directed that if none but women appeared, they should be per- 
mitted to go as they came, not only without molestation, but with 
every precaution to prevent the least appearance of unusual 
watch. 



This t)eing doDe, he turned his steps to the iSiamber of Sir Boger 
Milliogton, for whose life the iBufavBurable opinioQ of the siirgeott 
gave him no slight apprehension. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

The person against whom so many subtle contrivances were di- 
rected, on leaving Colonel Manners, as we have described in a 
foregoing chapt'^.r, turned bis steps towards the wood in which his 
own companions had sought refuge after the unfortunate events of 
the preceding night. If the reader will cast his eye upon the 
county map he will see that, avoiding Morley Down, he skirted 
along the hill, the summit of which it crowned y and then, after fol- 
lowing for a little way that part of the high road which traversed 
the Utile isthmus, in ihe neighbourhood of which he had saved the 
life of [sadore Falkland, he struck soon :after into the forest on the 
right. As he came not from the same side on which his comrades 
had entered the wood, his search for them was not without diffi- 
culty ; but it is wonderful with what keen tact persons accustomed 
to such scenes and circumstances take advantage of slight and ap* 
parently insignificant indications to guide them on their way. A 
branch brushed aside, a trodden down flower, the sight or even the 
smell of smoke, the least sound of the human voice, will each aid 
them in their search ; and by means of this kind Pharold, ere long, 
discovered the little glen in wbich bis whole party had found an 
asylum. 

At the moment he approached, had his keen mind not been en- 
gaged with many another thought, the might have remarked that 
there was some degree of bustle and consultation amongst the gip* 
files, which ceased as he came up. All, however, appeared glad 
to sec him safe ; and all crowded round to express the anxiety 
tbey had felt during his absence, and to question him as to the 
events which had befallen him. Lena hung upon his arm with 
evident pleasure at his return ; burthe fondness she displayed was 
more like that of a child towards a parent than that of a wife for a 
husband. 

« 

In answer to ihe enquiries of the whole party, Pharold — after 
having seated himself in the midst, and demanded some refresh- 
ment, which was speedily procured— related, briefly, all that had 
iMScurred as far as his own perils went. Of Colonel Manners he 
Jipoke as of a stranger, and neither noticed their encounter nor his 
promise of again meeting him, though he told the group stround 



IIWBit epe an •hour -was over he must again set forth on matters of 
import «ot to be delayed. 

"Well, I herpe, at alll eveirts, that you are gding'to get poor Will 
fiirt," said the old woman we 'have so often mentioned. "Poor 
bo^r, he has "a 4iard fate." 

" I hope," said Lena, seeing that Pharold made no answer, — '*I 
hape ^"'bul then she -stopped, as If afraid 'of offending him. 

" And w»hat do you hope, Lena ?" said Phardd, gravely, tout not 
60 sleriily as was often his wont. 

"I hope," she said more boldly, but with the colourcomingup in 
her brown cheek.—*** I hope that some means wiIH)e found to set 
Ihe poor boy *free, for I am s«rehe was not the guHty person." 

As she epc^e Pharold gazed on her wilh such grave earnestness, 
riiat her latter words faltered ; and even after she had concluded 
he still kept his eyes fixed upon her in silence, till one of the men, 
1^0 had accompanied Dickon on the deer-stealing expedition, 
joined in to corroborate her words. 

"No, no," said the man, " he was not so guilty as any of us. 
Btckon persuaded the rest of us, and we persuaded him ; but it 
was a hard m^ler to do iso, and then after all iie never fired a 
gun." 

" Well," said iPharold, *' I have done my utmost to free him : 
but he is in the hands of our enenries, who are keen and vigilant, and 
mauy ; and I see no way of delivering 'him from them but by force, 
which I willnot employ, first, because it would fail ; and next, be- 
cause it would be sacrificing many of the innocent to deliver one, 
^ho, though less guilty than others, -is still culpable. I see no 
other way." 

"Ay, but there is another way, Pttarold," said fhe old woman : 
*' they say that he is confined in what fhey call the strong 
poom." 

" They say !" exclaimed Pharold, hastily: " they say ! Some 
one has been with you : speak. Who has been here ? or has any one 
•gone forth when I forbade it T 

The old woman only grinned at having betrayed -herseff, as Pha- 
rold looked slerrily round upon i^e cirde ; 'but Lena cast herself 
upon his bosom, saying, " Tell him the truth ! 'Oh, tell him the 
truth ! It is always better totell him the truth ! Weill, if no one else 
will, I will. Some one has been 'here, Pharolft*-^8ome one who 
has seen the poor i>ey in prison ; and he told us all how wretched 
he is, and also 'he said that William himself had sent him to us to 
say, that if any X)neweefld'come down to-night, or to-morrow night, 
t» 'the window of the Yoom where he is lying, they could easily 
wrench off the 4f on ^bars that kept him in, and set him ft*ee at 
once." 

'^^ And who was the person that he sent T' demanded Phardld, 
(tternly. 
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^^ Why it was just Harry Saion, the game sneakery** answered the 
old woman : '' who else should it be T 

^^ A dastardly villain !'' said Pharold, hastily , ^' fit to betray us 
all ; speak no more of it. I know that man of old, and would not 
trust him with the life of a child, if he could gain by its de- 
struction-" 

^' He seemed honest enough in this business," said the man called 
Brown ; '^for he told us all how he had got in to see the lad, and how 
he had traced us hither. He took some blame to himself, too, in the 
business of the deer-stealing, for he was to have bought the venison 
from Dickon ; and that was the reason why he went to see poor Will 
in prison, and was willing to do what he could to get him out. Now I 
would not promise to go till I knew what you thought of it, Pharold: 
but if you like, I will go down to-night, for as to the man betray- 
ing us, you see I have no fear, because, if he had liked, he could 
have brought people to nab us all here. So I will go and try 
what I can do.'' 

'^ But did not Will say particularly,'' cried the shrill tones of the 
old woman, ''that it must be some one who knew the place well, 
or they would get into a mess ? If you go, Brown, you'll only get 
caught yourself, and spoil a hopeful plan for setting poor William 
free. There is no one that knows the place well but Pharold and 
I, because we know it of old ; and as Pharold is afraid to go any 
more, I would go with all my heart, if I were strong enough to get 
the bars off: I could have done it once as well as the best man 
among you ; but I am an old woman now. As for that, Pharold 
knows the place better than I do a great deal, for he lived in that 
very house for many a month, and " 

''Hold your peace, hold your peace, woman," interrupted Pha- 
rold. " The boy said to-night or to-morrow, did he not?" 

"Yes, to-night or to-morrow," answered Brown ; "but to-night 
were best, for who knows what may happen before to-morrow?" 

"To-night, I cannot go," answered Pharold, " for I have pledged 
my word to be elsewhere, and I do not break my word : but to-mor- 
row I will go; and I think that, perhaps, after all, I may be able to 
set him free. In the mean time, however, you, Mother Gray, shall 
go down this very night, to reward you for all the share you have 
had in the matter. You know the strong room window, just in the 
angle, by the great hall. Get ye down, thither, at midnight ; and 
tell the boy that I will come to-morrow night: bid him keep a good 
watch ; and if he sees any one lurking about, as if watching, let 
him sing some of the songs that he sings so well, to warn me. You 
look out well, too, and mark every thing about you, to tell me when 
I come back You were never the wisest or the best, but I do not 
think you such a devil as to betray one wilfully." 

He looked sternly and keenly at her, but the beldam only 
anwered in a jeering tone, '^No, no, Pharold, though I love youa« 
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much as a young sparrow loves a cuckoo poult, Fll not betray you; 



man." 



''Gro/then," said Pharold, ^i as soon as it is midnight: examine 
6very thing well ; and tell the boy, through the bars of the window, 
that, although he deserves to suffer the consequences of his fault, 
yet we will do our best to rescue him for his youth's sake." 

It is always some consolation to those who lie under the com- 
mand of a superior mind to be permitted to sneer at what they dare 
not disobey; and the old woman, while she listened, gave way to 
all those grins, and winks, and nods, the boldness of which she 
fancied might counterbalance, in the opinion of those around, her 
degradation in submitting quietly to the orders of one who treated 
her with such unceremonious censure. She was secured, however, 
by Pharold's scorn, against any notice of her malice, as far as he 
himself was concerned ; and without seeming to observe the affec- 
tation of contempt with which she heard him, he turned to the rest, 
and gave directions for immediately removing their encampment to 
another spot. 

** Quarter of a mile farther," he said, " you will come to a clear 
stream, broad but not deep, flowing from the heart of the wood, over 
a bed of sand and small clear stones. You can drive the carts up 
through the water till you reach a place where the banks are 
flat ; and there, under the oaks and' amongst the hazel bushes, 
you will find plenty of room and shelter. You, Brown, take every 
precaution you can to prevent the slightest trace being left of the 
course you have followed 5 make the people wade along the water 
—it is not deep enough to cover their ancles; send them, too, by 
different parties and in different ways ; for remember that, because 
one of our number has killed two deer, the whole world that hated 
us befpre, will now think themselves justified to hunt us down like 
foxes. — I can stay with you no longer, for the hour I named is near 
at hand— I am wearied and sad, and I feel as if the end were com- 
ing ; but still I must keep my word, and do as I have done to the 
last." 

Some tears, from mixed emotions that would have defied analysis, 
had filled the eyes of the beautiful girl that reclined by his side ; 
and as Pharold rose to depart, he saw them still glistening there. 
Taking her hand, he beckoned her with him, saying, "Come 
with me for a moment, Lena : I would speak with you." 

She followed, and for about a hundred yards he led her on in 
silence ; and then, turning round, he pressed a kiss upon her lips : 
—"Remember me, Lena," he said, "when I am dead. Ever, at 
this hour, whatever may happen to you, whatever changes may 
befell, think of Pharold, for a few short minutes 5 and mark what 
I tell you, each time you think of him — whatever you may feel 
now— you shall regret hhn more, till, on your dying day, you shall 
love Pharold as Pharold now loves you. Remember, Lena, re-. 



member, <pemeiidrar f " and, .iHrBtog afmy,iie leAdier widi iier bri^ 
eyes dropping fast unwonted tears. 

JLlas, alas ! the constancy and inpsolntion of youth, ^hat firail 
things they aneJ and how fast the ephemeral feelings and pm^ 
poses of the hour givie place 'to others as frail and "vain ! When Lena 
turned away Jrom Pharold,^ she had believed that for no boon on 
earth would she do aught that tiould o£fend him; but ere many mi- 
nutes wene over «he was Ustentng to the persuasions of the old 
woman, that had led all those worong who bad confided in her, ani 
was combating £aintlyand more faintly the arguments whicli age 
and cunning used, to Induce her to visit that night the place where 
her unhappy lover was confined. Lena listened and resisted, till 
she listened and yielded ; and midnight found her standing with t^ 
old woman under the window of the strong room in Dimden 
Park. 

In the mean while Pharold pursued -hi6 way to rejoin Colond 
Manners ; but there seemed to be some bitter feeling sitting heavy 
at his heart. The light and agile step had become slow; the quidk^ 
keen eyes were bent thoughtfully upon the ground; more than one 
sad sigh burst firom his bosom ; and/the spirit and the heart seemed 
to mourn. It might be that Pharoldiperceived that he was not loved; 
it might be that he felt be had set the whol^ fortunes of his being 
upon a hazardous chance ; but as we have not paused to trace bis 
love, we shall not dwell long upon his disappointment. Other 
feelings, too, such as, more or less modified by circumstances, will 
cross the mind of every imaginative and sensitive man, now rushed 
upon him, rendered tenfold more strong in his case than in that of 
others by the prejudices of his people, and .the wild and varykfig 
habits of his race. Feelings of superstition, and vague, rambling, 
fanciful speculations upon all those indications of human destiny, 
gathered from external objects, in whicfa his tribe believe, now 
mingled themselves with jealous doubts and apprehensions, and 
appealed to his own individual instance. 

*' I am coming to the crosses," he murmured, as he walked along, 
— ^^lam coming to the crosses of life; and the end is not far off! 
I have seen those who obeyed me 'Onde trise >up against my witll 
I have been pei^secuted aed hunted for i'aults not my own : I have 
been overcx)aLe by a creature like myself, with no oddsagainstme; 
and I have learned to doubt those I love, iih ! and that she, too^ 
should think of another! Woman, woman! Gaire, instruction, and 
kind reproof but .oilend thee ! love and tendevneas but spoil thee! 
Affection, and worth, and honour are to thee but as nothing! In 
danger tltou olingest to us ! In ipeace and soouriiy fthou leavest 
usi The thiEkgs wbidh attract tbee are the lightest of qfuaiities and 
tbe val&est of transitory thiiiii^>; and with wihat cord ^sfa^U w^ 
bind thee, ^ven when once thou art caught? Vain, yaaoj empty 
Iwierfiy ! mdiierence and reokless «areltMnes6 are the liiiDgi 



nAkh win thee the most sardy, smd which most truly th<m meri 
niteBt.'' 

Such were the first outpourings of a heart jealous of affection ; 
but as Pharold walked on, the behef that Lena-s love might be 
givea to another, was softened by reflection, and he began to think 
he had done her wrong. He remembered the tears he had seen in 
her eyes; he thought of many a testimony of girlish regard whicfi 
she had displayed towards htm ; he called to mind many of the 
finer tt^ils of her heart and mind which .had first attracted him, and 
which he had striven to cultivate; and he again began to trust that 
she would not suffer one thought to stray from him who bad become 
her husband. The feeling of that vast disparity of age which 
existed between them did, indeed, ever mingle with such hopes, 
and, as it had often done before, disturbed his peace of mind by 
apprehension and doubt. ^^She will be the sooner free,'' he 
thought bitterly : '^ she will be the sooner free 1 God only 
knows how soon ! for I feeL a weight upoi[i me, and a gloom, as 
if fate were coming near to me and its shadow rested dark upon 
my thoughts. She will be free, and wed another, and be happy, 
and forget me, till pain, and sorrow, and anxiety come, till she 
wants the hand that used to protect her, till she requires the 
mind that used to guide her, and then she niay think of Pharold, 
and grieye to think that he is lying beneath the cold and crumbling 
mould of earth, whence neither prayers nor wishes sthall bring him 
back to her side again. Then she may remember, and perhaps 
weep for him who is lost to her for ever." 

With such sad and gloomy reflections Pharold amused the way, 
as,'retreading the steps he had lately taken, he proceeded to fulfil 
his appointment with CdoneLManners. He was a man who gave, 
perlmps, as few thoughts to self and selfish consideration as most 
men. He was one of those who, in other circumstances and in 
other ages, would have as willingly devoted himself a sacrifice for 
his friend or for his country as any Greek or Roman that ever lived. 
But he was a gipsy, and born in an age when patriotism and friend- 
ship were equally considered as mercantile commodities ; when 
men, having cast behind them the heroism of ancient Greece and 
Rome, and the chivalry df ancient France and England, were just 
beginning to dip themselves in a spirit of cold and selfish calcula- 
tion, which, like the waters of the Carian fountain, emasculates all 
that is noble and energetic in human nature ; and it is not possible 
to live amongst such times without feeling their chilling influence. 
Their influence, however, upon hun was different from that which 
it had upon others ; for his race, and state, and habits all placed 
him without the circle of ordinary thoughts and sensations common 
to the rest of men. That he was moving among cold and selfish 
beings, he felt ; that he was acting upon principles different from 
theirs, he could not but know ; and he despised them because he 
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did know it, bating them the more because he was one of a scorned 
and injured race, to which be clung with the greater tenacity because 
it was scorned and injured. But when he met with a spirit congenial 
to his own, when he found that he could love and could trust, all the 
deep, the noble, the generous feelings of his original nature burst 
through every band of times, and circumstances, and nation, andha- 
bit ; and be was no longer the gipsy, the sullen hater of every race 
except his own, but a creature endowed with noble powers of mind, 
and gifted above all with that gem from heaven, an upright and en- 
thusiastic heart , which would have honoured any land, or age, or 
people. The direction which it took might sometimes be wrong, 
the reasonings that guided it might wander upon wild, and preju- 
diced, and eccentric theories ; but the principle was always good, 
and the purpose was always generous. 

Thus^ although he thought for some part of the way upon him- 
self and upon the cares and griefs that thronged around him, his 
mind soon turned to other objects ; and the desire of serving and 
of soothing others was strong enough even to withdraw his thoughts 
from the powerful grasp of individual sorrows, always far more 
potent in their selfishness than joys. 

As he approached the spot where his unsuccessful struggle had 
taken place with Colonel Manners, he felt, it is true, some sort of 
bitterness of heart, to think that he had been overcome. Vanity 
will have her share in all ; and happy it is— ay, even more than we 
can expect— when she changes not the pain of her wound into ha- 
tred of those who inflicted it. Manners was already on the spot, 
and the first words of the gipsy were those of human kindness. 
*'Howis she?" he asked abruptly. "How is the young lady? You 
have seen— you have told her all is well, of course ?" 

"I have," answered Manners, " and her heart is greatly lighter; 
though she will remain still anxious and unsatisfied till I have 
with my own eyes seen her cousin, and can report to her the state 
of his health." 

"Fear not, fear not," answered the gipsy; " I have promised to 
take you to him, and there is not that power under the heavens 
which should ever induce me to break my word, while I am capa- 
ble of performing it." 

" I do not fear in the least,'' answered Manners ; " I knew per- 
fectly that you would keep your promise, and confidently assured 
the family at Morley House that you would lead me to De Vaux this 
night. I need hardly tell you how much joy that assurance gave them^ 
and how much gratitude they felt to him who made the promise.'' 

" Speak not of gratitude," answered the gipsy, — " speak not of 
gratitu e ; I only regret that from the first I had not foreseen what 
pain might fall on some of the good and kind, and that I did not 
assure myself of how I ought to act. But if you knew, gentleman, 
what a life I have led for the last three days, you would easily make 
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excuse for some forgetfulness of others, — a life so different from that 
to which we are accustomed. We come in sunshine, and pitch 
our dwelling in the warm bosom of nature, with beauty all round 
us, and neither care nor strife amongst ourselves; but now we 
have been hunted, and sought, and had to change our dwellings 
from place to place ; and in order to provide that we left no traces 
of our way, we have been forced to double like a poor hare before 
the accursed hounds, to think every footstep the signal of an enemy, 
and every rustle of the leaves to look upon as an indication of ah 
ambush : I fear me, too, I fear me that their persecutions are not yet 
over. But let us on — here lies our road. " 

**I trust," said Manners, following him, — "I trust that as you 
are able to clear yourself in this business of my friend De Vaux, 
all the other suspicions against you will be found equally groundless; 
and then you may, follow your way of life once more in peace." 

"No, no," answered the gipsy, ** he would persecute me stilL 
Once he has made a false accusation against me, and he will never 
abandon it as long as he and I are on the face of the same earth — 
never, never ! I know him too well.'* 

" I do not clearly understand of whom you speak," answeretf 
Manners, keeping by the side of the gipsy, although the pace at 
which he had set off seemed accelerated at every step by the angry 
feelings that he was stirring up in his own bosom. '* You do not 
name the person. Whom do you mean ?" 

"Whom should I mean ?" answered the gipsy sharply. "Whom, 
but him, who, born with violent passions and a haughty nature, 
was bred a lawyer, in order that dark cunning should be added to 
a bold spirit and a shrewd mind. I speak of Lord Dewry; and I 
tell you that he will never cease to persecute me. Does he not now 
hold, in fast confinement, a boy of our people, whom he welt 
knows to be innocent ?" 

" There is, certainly," answered Manners, " a gipsy boy con- 
fined at Dimden, for I saw him there this morning ; but Lord 
Dewry, as well as all the people of the neighbourhood, informed 
me that he had been taken in an attempt to steal the deer in the 
park." 

" He was not present," said the gipsy. " He saw not the beast 
slaughtered by the mad-headed fools that did it, any more than I 
did. But he keeps him because he is a gipsy boy, not that he 
thinks him guilty. And so you saw him, did you T continued Pha- 
rold, striving, with a slight mingling of the artful cunning of his 
people, to discover what Manners knew of the situation of the 
young gipsy, — "so, you saw him ; and, doubtless, he is to be sent 
soon to the county gaol, to die of imprisonment and despair at 
losing his blessed freedom." 

" I did not hear any mention of such an intention," answered 
Manners. " Every one present joined in accusing the youth of di- 



tect participation in Uie deer-stealing ^ and he himself kept so eb«« 
^tinate a silence, that there was no possibility of drawing from him 
«ven a wocd that wight excuse himself." 

^^ And do you call it obstinate silence to refuse to answer eithei^ 
the subtle or the idle questions of bis enemies ?*' demanded thq 

gipsy. 

^^ There is the mistake into which your people fall too often, and 
with too fatal an effect/' an&wered Manners. ^'You consider us, on 
all 'Occasions, as your enemies, and act towards us as if we were^ 
such, instead of endeavouring to make us yonr friends, which 
might often be accomplished, — always, I might say, with gpod 
men, were your actions to tend to that purpose. In the instance 
you speak of, the principal questions were addressed to your young 
companion by myself. Their object was solely to: elicit some news 
of my friend. De Yaux ; and had he answered them frankly, he 
would have made a friend who might have rendered him ser- 
vice. 

" And he refused to answer ?" demanded the gipsy. 

"Not exactly refused," replied Manners ; " but answered only 
by an unmeaning monosyllable, or kept a profound silence." 

"He did right," cried the gipsy, " he did right : the boy is more 
deser>'ing than I thought him ; he merits an effort." 

" We judge very differently," answered Manners ; " I thought 
he did very wrong ; and had he given me the information I sought, 
it is more than probable that I should have met you with very dif- 
ferent feelings from those with which I at first saw you this 
night." 

"He did right, he did right!" cried the gipsy : "would you have 
had him betray secrets intrusted to him ! or was he to judge what I 
might think fit to be revealed ? No, no : silence was his best secur 
rity against discovering, through fear or through folly, those things^ 
the value of which he knew not. He has shown both more pru- 
dence and more resolution than I thought he possessed. However, 
he could have told you nothing, for he knew nothing — not eventhe 
path we are now treading." 

" Well, then, his candour would only have served to give a fa- 
vourable opinion of himself/' Manners rejoined* " without iniiuring 
you or betraying your confidence." 

*' How canyon tell that?" cried the gipsy^ — " how can you tell 
that — how could he tell it, either ? Might you not have led him ou 
to other things ? Might you not have wrung from him, if he had 
spoken candidly, as you call it, one admission after another, till 
you had discovered all that he couldrtell. Oh, we know your art- 
ful ways — your examinations and cross-examinations, which would 
make an angel of truth and wisdom seem like a liar and a fool. We 
know your skill in making men reveal what they would not, and 
speak two apparently opposite truths without allowing them to give 



Ibe. e:splaBalio0 ^ so. that Uuey aoem to. eontcadiefi theaiaelivea ai 
€very word. We know you, and we have one way, and only me, 
lo> disa9iK>i«t you,, nfbiah is siUnoct. ¥oiir easa make ttoucht of 
that" 

Manners saw that, wh^re both the principles and the coups» of 
the reasoning were $ot different^ discussion was of very* i^ttte me j 
and be coBiseqa«nliy mad^ mo r^y to the gipsy's tioade, feeling, 
lioweveF, at the sand. Uwe,. that there was a portion of truth in what 
he. said, which it would be difficult to s^arate frpm the great mass 
of prejudice with which ii was aombifi^. Pharold, however^ 
wishedrthe conversa^tkm prolonged upon, ^he same topie ; fbc witll 
all the &ank g^necQsMy ofbis individual nature,^ the habits and th« 
character of the gipsy still, modified and influenced the other qualir^ 
ties of his heart and his mind. His character, as a man^ was opcoi 
and candid ; but the gipsy often acted to render it stubhoDn and* sulf 
len when oppressed, or even<wily and artful when, some pec.iriiar 
object was to be gained. 

He now greatly desired to obtain from Colonel Manners, as-a sior 
cere and independent perion,.sonie infiormation concerning the ex- 
act situation. of the boy William, both in order to guide more surelgt 
any efforts made- for his liberation, and to correct the report of thi^ 
old beldam, whom be had sent down to enquire, and of wJbiose p«ir* 

Soses and views^he enteFtaioed piany a doubt. He da not choose^ 
owever, to kt his design become s^parent, and therefore ap- 
proached his object with a careM art, which was not a part of his 
natural, but rather of his acquired character. 

^' Poor boy,'' he said^ as soon as be perceived that Manners did 
not reply, — " poor boy I I am sorry for him- He has never known 
any thing but liberty, and the enjoyment oi all the free, wide, beaur 
fiful world : he has never known what it is to have fetters on his 
young limbs, or to be shut from the air and the light of heaven, in 
some dark and gloomy dungeon./' 

'' You must not let your imagination draw such a picture of his 
situation," answered Manners, who, having nothing to conceal^ 
was eaiSily led in the direction the gipsy wished. " The boy is 
not. and cannot be in such< a state as you suppose. He has no fetters 
cm his limbs: and, in all probability, as welt treated as a proper re*- 
j^rd to his safe custody will permit." 

" It will be pain and grief enough," rejoined the gipsy, " for one 
who has never in bis life been debarred from turning his steps in 
whatsoever direction he thought fit, — who has never been cm off 
from the sight of nature, and the breath of the free air, since hi^ 
eyes were first opened upon God's heaven and earth, and the breath 
ol life was breathed into his nostrils, — it will be pain and grief 
enough for him to be thrust into some dark and gloomy dungeon, 
perhaps under ground, or, at all events, looking into some dull^ 
Stone-built court, where he can see nothing on any side but t]b^ 
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hatefiil walls that keep him in, and the sly, dastard faces of those 
that watch him/' 

*^0f course/' answered Manners, '^as I am nearly unacquainted 
with this part of the country and with Dimden Hall, I cannot be 
aware of the nature of the place in which the lad is confined. 
A dungeon it is not, certainly ; for such things are now, thank 
God, quite out of Uie question. It appeared to me, too, that 
there was no such thing as a court to the dwelling-house ; and that, 
therefore, wherever he may be placed, he will be able to see the 
face of nature, which you love so much. But you, yourself, — at 
least all I have heard would lead me to suppose so, — must know 
Dimden Hall far better than I do, and, perhaps, may be aware 
of where the strong room is ; for it was to it that I heard Lord 
Dowry direct him to be taken, after we had in vain tried to gain 
any information from him." 

" If he be there, he may do well," answered the gipsy ; "butpro- 
bably, they will remove him to the county gaol, and there he will 
have sad and bitter hours enough.'^ 

'4 should certainly think that they will not do so," answered 
Manners, " if what you tell me in regard to his iiinocence of all 
participation in the actual slaughter of the deer be correct. The 
magistrates will, of course, investigate the matter, and seek full 
evidence of the facts, before they either commit the boy, or even 
send him off to the gaol, which, I understand, is many miles distant; 
so that it is much more probable that he will remain where he is 
for the present." 

The gipsy saw well that Manners spoke without disguise, and 
that he had, in fact, nothing more to tell in regard to the situation 
of the prisoner. However, he had gained at least the certainty that 
the lad was confined in the strong room, which he knew well; that 
he was not likely to be speedily removed, and that he was not 
encumbered with fetters, to impede his escape. Lest he might 
have been so secured, Pharold had entertained some fear, as 
he knew that blood had been shed in the encounter between the 
deer-stealers and the keepers, and thought it more than likely 
that the peer would strive to prove the lad William to have 
been an actual participator |in that part of the unfortunate afilair, 
and would treat him accordingly. His next anxiety was to 
know what was the state of the men who had been wounded, and 
what was the exact charge against himself, in regard to the affray 
in Dimden Park, as well as what evidence had been given to in*- 
culpate him. 

He had found so much frankness in the replies of Colonel Man* 
ners to his former enquiries, however, that he now quitted the 
artful path which he had taken, and spoke more boldly of his own 
situation. "I would fain know," he said, after he had walked on 
about two hundred paces farther in silence,—" I would fain know 
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how I standi in regard to that false accusation which my enemy 
brought against me, resfiecting the slaughter of his pitifiii deer. 
As I passed through the country this morning, after quitting his 
park, I gained some tidings; but when I first met you, gentleman, 
to-night, you told me that though I might be guilty of other things, 
you knew me to be innocent of that. If you be, as yon seem to be, 
a friend to justice and humanity, you will tell me how you know 
that charge to be false, that I may prove it so, too, by some proof 
tiiatwill be better received than the mere oath of my own people." 

" I can have no objection whatever," Manners answered, " to tell 
you at once how I was led to the conclusion that you mention. 
There were two persons wounded in that unfortunate affair — one, 
^ gentleman who is now lying at Dimden, and another, a keeper, 
who was removed from the park to his own cottage. As I found 
that the surgeon had confined his attention to the person at Dimden 
•*»whose wound is far the most dangerous — I went down to the cot- 
tage of the keeper to enquire how he was going on—-" 

^^ Good and kind, good and kind," interrupted the gipsy, with one 
of those bursts of vehement feeling, to which he, at times, gave 
way. "Ah, I see. and understand it all! The mercenary manu- 
facturer of diseases, and maker of men's ills/ remained with the 
gentleman who could pay him for his fancied skill,and left the poor 
man to do the best for himself; and you went down to comfort 
him whom the other had neglected." 

"Not exactly so," answered Manners: "the wound of the one 
was much. more severe than that of the other, and the surgeon 
stayed where his presence was most necessary. I went down, how- 
ever, and sat with the poor fellow some time; and he distinctly 
informed me, not only that you had not been present when the deer 
were killed, but that you were coming up and calling to the others 
not to fire at the moment that the guns went off. He said, too, 
that if it had not been for your interference there would have 
been far more bloodshed ; and I strongly advifie you, should there 
ever be any investigation of this busines,' to call the keeper Jones 
as a Witness to establish your innocence." 

** While I can keep my liberty," said the gipsy, "they shall 
never hold me in their gripe. Besides, he would find witnesses 
enough to swear away my life, if he were to bribe them with half 
his fortune. — But the wounded men,— are they likely to die, did 
you say ?" 

"I trust not," answered Manners; "and with care and atten- 
tion the wound of the keeper will not prove even dangerous. The 
other gentleman I did not see, but I hear he is much more severely 
hurt." 

"What is his name," demanded the gipsy. 

" Sir Boger Millington, I think, was the name," answered Man- 
ners 5 ^^bui I did not pay it any particular attention." 

21 



^^Sir Roger MilUsgloii!" repeattdd Hie gipey, iHUMig, — ^Sir 
Boger MiUangton 1 I do not know bim ; and yet it sounds in my ears 
like a word spoteen in a dream. Oh yes, yes — I remen»ber now: it 
was to bim tbat the money was owing, " 

*^ What money?" demanded Manners, in some surpnse. 

^^ Never mind,'' answered the gipsy ^ ^^but, be sure, if ^ac «ian 
dies my enemy will find means to make me ont his mnrdi^er. 
Mark tbat, gentleman, and remember, bereaft^.'' 

*^ It is Impossible that 'be can do so,'' answered Manners, wlrase 
confidenoe in British justice was much stronger tk&n that of the 
gipsy. 'M ndderstand that there were eight or 4ime*p6ople Re- 
sent. One of them, who has suffered severely, has already borne 
witnesstoyoar innooenoe; and depend upon it that amonigsttbe 
rest, you wovld ttnd plenty more to do the same. Sot it sfarflies 
me as extraordinary, I do confess, that you should seem to appre- 
liend much more evil from an affair in which yon can easily excfri- 
pate yourself, than from a charge which, referring to matters long 
gone, and to circumstances of which there could foe but few wit- 
nesses, must be much more difiicnlt to J)e met in a satisfactiury -man- 
ner, — I mean the charge of having kiUed the late Lord Bewry ." 

" I will tell yon why, I will tell you why" , answered the gipsy. 
^ ^ In regard to thistbusiness, he tan furove something against me — 
that I was in his pavk without ri^t — at a. suspicions h<Hir — when 
persons were committing an unlawful act — and those people my 
own nation, and my own comrades, fie may make out a plausible 
tale, and a littk false swearing woidd easily do the rest. But in 
regard to the other, I laugh htm to sconi -j far why ? because, when I 
will, I can blow the cloud away, like the west wind when it sweeps 
the mist from the valleys— because I can dispel it all, and ^rore my 
own innocence beyond a doubt-— by proving wiM> it was that did 4o 
the deed !" 

^^ Do that,"*-**miswered Manners, eagerly, ^^ do that, and, beyond 
all doubt, Lord Deviry will forbear every other proceeding af^unst 
you." 

''Would he, indeed!"* lomed the g^y, *wtih a oostenptnons 
laaigh, — " yma^ he, indeed! ~ Yet, perkkaps, he mighty ~ but I 
will tell you, geAt]eman,—if I did do so, I should not stand in need 
of his forben'attce. But I wiH not4o it; no, neneri not tf they 
were to east a mowitain^poA me, it ehonld not crash itat secaret 
from my heart till the right hour be come." 

''Indeed!" £add Manners; "timt is a strange determination; 
but, however, yon act and reason upon principles so deferent froD 
those tlttt mfluence ortfnary men, that it is useless to enqnine 
why you run great risks yourself with motives apparently very 
slight." 

'^ I do it, because It is written in the hook of that whidh i am to 
do," answered die fffSf. "But, you say r^; we do net and -we 
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. do think upon different prineiples ; and it is 4iseless to enquire into 
mine, for you would not understand them ; and yet I hold you to 
. be a ^ood man — better than most — braver — wiser than the g»eat 
part of your fellows. Had you not b«en both brave and wise, you 
would never have learned firom me what you ^re to know to- 
night, — the fangs of tigers would jiot have torn k from me by 
any other means." 

''I hope,'' answered Manners, witha£mile, ^' iJhat the secret will 
not be kept much .longer unrevealed ; for we have already walked 
several miles, and our fair friend, the moon, as goiag down to rest, 
as if she were as tired as I am." 

^^ And who that sees her tsink," ^id the gipsy^ turjiii^g round as 
Maimers 'spoke, and gazing for a moment on the setting orb, — 
^^and whothat.seesher sink sliall dare 10 j&ay that he will oversee 
ikat calm and splendid sight again? She goes, we know not 
. whither, traveling alone upon her oft«tcodden paib — the path that 
she has walked in majesty thnough many a long century, looking 
UAinoived upon the strifes^andjoysof nations who now have left us 
jElOtbiiig but their ruins and their tombs. She .saw my people live 
and rule in other laBds.(l) She has seen them bow the necks of 
proud and haughty eneoues beneath their^obarlot wheels. She has 
seen lliam fall day by day, iill th^y are Juu.a .scattered remnant, 
dashed \ike the foam, of .a broken wave o«rer the lands around, 
while their ten^les and their paUbces, their homes and their altars, 
are the dwellings of the nvfolf .and Jhe jajckal, that howl beneath her 
li^t. She has seen them, .mj^hty ami juuhiag ; and, perhaps, 
whan our bones are whitening beneath her beams, in the long wide 
vaeancy of aftertimes, she may, also, see the despised nation rein- 
stated in its glory, and forgetful ef the rodtof the oppressor; but 
you-nund not auch thiqgs^-^you ioakqponjis. merely as wandering 
ouiieasts ef some unknown jrace." 

^^ Ko, indeed,^' ^answeredManners, ^^yx)u dome wrong. I have 
always looked upon your people with muck interest and cnriosity. 
Tbere is a ^soet of m^^slery in tb/&!r history and their fate that 

j[i) Ail the variixis tiaJkes of gifsies, scattered llunoqghout di£fereBt parts of £un^e , 
undoubtedly possess a tradition of the former greatness of their people ; aud, when- 
ever they can be brought to speak upon the^ubject, adhere strictly to the story told 
by the first of their nation that «iy[)eared in'CuTope^Bnd maintain that their otigiaal 
country was ^gypt; sane caUmg it Z^oiver Egypt ^ some QjjpCT-Egypt, — a distiaction 
vfai^kJ of reraa^, «s' h seems te erinee n real kaffwledge fX the land that tkty «laaa jk 
thenr own. The leaned kave «iideti^Ma*e3l to traoe thtoi to ibe Imdiaa-eaBle of Panu; 
and Sir Wfflinn JTaBBs^I lUnk, iias pDftnoimxd vmMj <if Ibe wonisia their langa^ge 
|0 he imne :SuncTit, iMxh iact vDidd afiM ike tHrorngtU ipnrif that they are not .d^ 
Acria origim. Aesides tfaiE, iJnve bcenasained^by a knmed frioid, who passed maa^ 
years in bidia, that gi^es^anBaometifiMB to be met with in Hindostaa^ and appear 
there as much a race distinct and separate from any of the native tribes as they do 
aqtoBgstthe jiatiens ofEuTQpe. 

21. 
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will not let any one, who thinks and feels, regard them with indif* 
ference." 

"There is a mystery!" answered the gipsy, — " there is a mys- 
tery! but it matters not. This is not the time to solve it ;'' and — 
as every person who has ever conversed with one of the more in- 
telligent and better informed of the gipsies must have remarked as 
their invariable custom when spoken to either upon their language 
or history, — he suddenly turned the conversation to other things, 
content with the vague hints of brighter times ^and more extended 
power, .which he had already given. Manners endeavoured more 
than once to bring him back to the subject, but the gipsy pertina- 
ciously avoided any approach to it. Nor was his companion more 
successful in an endeavour to^ lead him to the subject of De Yaux, 
in regard to whom Pharold pointedly reftised to answer any ques- 
tions. ^* You will know very soon all that you can know about the 
matter," he replied ; " and I do not choose to speak at all on sub- 
jects where I might speak too much." 

Manners pressed the question no farther,|and followed in silence. 
They had some time before crossed the summit of the rise above 
Morley House, skirting along the woods, and had descended into 
a valley on the other side, which, though not so deep as that in 
which the principal events we have related took place, sunk suflS- 
ciently below the neighbouring hills to render a considerable ascent 
on the other side necessary ere the travellers could be said to have 
passed the high grounds which separated that county A:*om the next. 
This eminence, also, they had surmounted, when, as Manners had 
observed, the moon might be seen sinking below the dark line of 
the distant horizon. The aspect of the country was here very dif- 
ferent from that on the other side of the hills ; and although the 
light of the setting orb was not sufficient to display distinctly the va- 
rious objects in the landscape, yet the long lines of light and shade 
that varied the wide extent below their feet gave Manners the idea 
of a rich and softly undulating country, spreading for many miles 
without any considerable eminence. . From the spot where they 
then stood, the road which they had. now gained wound through 
some young plantations down towards the plain ; but ere they had 
finished the descent the moon was lost below the horizon, and the 
eye could no longer trace any but the objects in its immediate vi- 
cinity. Manners remarked, however, that along the young plant- 
ings were neat trimmed hedges, and that clean shining white gates 
gave entrance into the fields which they skirted. A dry raised foot- 
path, too, rendered walking easy ; and ere long he passed one of 
those friendly milestones wherewith most civilised governments 
have condescended to solace the longings of the weary traveller, 
as he plods on, anxious to know his distance from the expected 
rest. Just at the same moment, too, a village clock, with its kindly 
bell, told the hour, sounding clear and calm upon the still night 
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air; and Manners, though without any great object in doing so, 
paused to make out the inscription of one hundred and some 
miies from London, and to count twelve, struck distinctly on the 
bell of the clock. 

'^ Will not this be a very late hour," he asked, turning to the 
gipsy, who had paused also, — ^^will not this be a very late hour to 
visit my poor friend, if he be ill as you say both in body and in 
mind?" 

" We will see that presently," answered the gipsy : ^Mf he sleep, 
so much the better: You can wait till to-morrow. My part of the 
errand must be done to-night, or never; for something at my heart 
tells me, that I shall not long be able to walk whither I will 
throughout the world." 

Now, although Colonel Manners, with the firm determination of 
pursuing the adventure to the end, whatever might come of it, had 
gone on with the gipsy boldly, and had conversed with him as 
calmly as if they had both been in a drawing-room, yet it is by no 
means to be supposed that he refraioed from speculating upon the 
place and circumstances into which his enterprise might lead him; 
as in this instance he saw the necessity of letting imaginatign range 
free, so long as she had reason for her guide, in order that he 
might be prepared for all. While they were on the hill, and near 
the woods. Manners imagined that he would most likely find his 
sick friend under the care and attendance of some separate party 
of gipsies; and, of course, fancy employed , herself in thinking 
what could be the train of events which had brought about so 
strange a result. But as they descended into a more highly-cul- 
tivated and evidently well-peopled track, he began to doubt whe- 
ther it was such a spot as gipsies would chose for their habitation, 
and, consequently, whether De Vaux would be found [in the hands 
of any part of Pharold's tribe. Imagination had now, of course, 
a wider field than before; and his surprise — or whatever the 
feeling may be called which is excited by circumstances we can- 
not account for— was still greater, as they began to pass through 
the scattered houses, and small neat enclosures, which mark the 
approach to an English country town. 

At length the gipsy stopped at a gate, opened it, and bade his 
companion pass in. Manners did as he was desired, and found 
himself standing on a neat gravel walk, with a shrubbery on either 
handy plentifully provided with laurels, hollies, and many another 
evergreen. The gipsy followed ; and the walk, skirting for a 
couple of hundred yards round a trim, smooth, shaven green, 
brought them in front of a neat house, built of brick, and evidently 
modem in all its parts. Plate glass, a-well-a-day ! did not in 
those times decorate even the houses of the greatest in the land; 
and the dwelling before which they now stood, although it 
was clearly the abode of affluence, had no pretentions to be an; 
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thing more than a handsome house of the middle rank. Tt might 
be the new-built rectory of some wealthy parish, cnr t!re place of 
retirement of some merchant who had had wisdom enough to 
seek repose at. the point where competence stops short of 
riches ; but it had no one circumstance which cotilrf eniitfe it to 
affect the name of the Manflionj or the Harll; or thcf Abbey, or 
the Castle ; and in those days the word cottage had not yet 
, been applied to designate a palace. If had its little free-stone 
portico, however, and its two low wings, in the windows of 
each of which there were lights. It was evident, therefore, if 
this was the place where Manners was destined to find ©e Vaux, 
that, notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, there were other 
persons awake in thi- house besides those who might be supposed- 
to watch in the chamber of an invalid. 

As they came near, the gipsy advanced a step before his compa*- 
nion, and rang the bell. A few minutes elapsed without any one 
appearing to answer the summons ; but just as Pharold was about 
to repeat it, the door was opened by a servant, carrying a light, 
which was almost instantly extinguished by the gust of wind which 
rushed into the unclosed door. There had been time enough, how- 
ever, for the man to recognise Pharold, and to bid him come in, 
as if bis visit were a thing of course ; and in the moment that the 
light had remained unextinguished. Colonel Manners could distin- 
guish the countenance of the servant, the features of which, he felt 
convinced, were not unknown to him. 

'' Come in, sir," said the gipsy. — " Is there any one m the par- 
lour, John ?" he added, turning to the man as Manners entered: 

"No one, Mr. Pharold," answered the servant, in tones that 
were still more familiar to Manners'sear than his features had been 
to his eye. " My master is in the little room beyond." 

" Then walkin here, sir ; and wait fer me one moment," said 
the gipsy : and Colonel Manners, without question, walked into the 
dark room, of which Pharold had opened the door, and waited pa- 
tiently to see how all the strange affair in which he was engaged 
would end. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

The room was, as we have said, quite dark, with the exception 
of a narrow line of light, which found its way under a door on the 
opposite side of the chamber 5 and by the time that Manners had been 
there two minutes he heard voices speaking in that direction. What 
was said by the first speaker, whom he concluded to be Pitaroid, 



did aot mtkci itself heard* in: Ite ^^^mtrmn^ where Maan^$ stood ;. 
but the mooaieiit aft€f another y^m ff^j di^UiigMi$hed, saying, in a 
lender lone, V You have done wroi^v yw have dooe wrong, Pba** 
roU. My sttuA wasr siill wde^Utedr {.and Ibii rriii foroe we to aot, 
Triiether I will or not" 

Pharold's voice repliedat considerable length, and was apparently 
stjit going OA, wJien the other ^xQlaimed, hastily, ^' But, good God, 
didyott not h^ her know ? Did you not ;send her .-iha mte I de»< 
patched lo you for that purpose T 

'^ What note ? When did you send ?". demnnded Pharold, eagerly. 
^^ I had BO note." 

'^Tbisi^ most unfortunate," replied- the other. ' - 1 sent up a 
note to ym^ intended to be.ccmveyed/to her for the purpose of put- 
ting her mind U ea^ ; and it should -h^vereacdied you beyond all > 
doubt I for I^ave it, wth my own hantd) toUie yoiuth Diekon, yes- 
terdayrwomittgi whea he caitto wiAb the message froAiyou." 

**Ay, that is it, tbatis it," answered the gipsy, "I chose him as my 
messenger to keep him out of evil ; but ^ve I could get back to my peo** 
I^e, I found that, op some pretence, ^strangers on horseback were 
watching for ns on the common, and t betook me to the wood again. 
But they set a -watch round the wood i and it was long ere I could 
dip through unseen ; and when I did so, and got to the tents under 
Djmden wall, I found that this very Dickon had seduced several 
others lo go and shoot the deer in the park. Deer were killed, 
the keepers were met, blood was shed, and I drove the offender 
out from among us, that he might not lead othero again into 
evUy wd draw down the rage of the pQwer^l upon us. Thus I 
^w.. him but for a moment^, and ho went vfij^hout giving me your 
tetter," 

Now Manners, altboi^b he could not help hearing what was 
passing, had a great objection to so doing ; and he bad therefore 
from the -very beginning oontrived to make as much noise as pos- 
sible, by every nfeaqs that suggested itself, in order both to render 
the soundis which reached him in/Ustlnct, and to make the speakers 
siware that their, conversation might be overheard. Their first 
eagerness, however, prevented them from taking warning : but at 
length their tone was low^ed, and for the next five minutes Man** 
n^rs heard nothing farther than a low, indistinct murmur, which 
sufSciently showed that the conference was continued, but did not 
betray the matter thereot 

At lengU^ however, the second voice spoke louder, in the sort of 
marked uMinner in whioh oneends^ priv^ite conversation, by words 
which have little meaning to any ear but that of the person to 
whom they are addressed. ^^ Well, weU, it is time that such ft 
state shoidd be put an end to I As to this other business, there is 
lothing to fear from Colonel Manners : I know him well, as I told 
you before } and were I to ehoose £iny man in whom to confide, |t 
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would be him. Now rest yoo, Hiarold $ rest you white I gd ai&d 
speak with him. Would to God that yon would quit this wander- 
ing/ life, and now in your age. wisely accept from me, what you fool- 
ishly rejected in your youth from one long dead ; but rest you, as I 
have said, and I will return in a few minutes to hear out your ao* 
count." 

. Pharold*s reply was not distinct; but the next moment the do<Hr 
opened between the two rooms, and Manners was joined by a gen- 
tleman whom we have seen once, and only once, before in the 
course of this history. It was, in shorty the same hale, handsome 
old man whom we last heard of conversing with the gipsy Pha- 
rold, in the beginning of this book, who now advanced with a 
light into the dark room in which Manners had been left. He 
could not be less than sixty-three or four years of age ; but his 
frame appeared as vigorous as if twenty of those years had been 
struck off the amount. His figure was tall and upright, and his 
step had in it a peculiar bold and firm elasticity, that spoke the 
undiminished energy of both mind and body. He was, in short, a 
person whom, once seen, it would be difficult to forget; and al- 
though the light he carried dazzled Manners's eyes a little, yet the 
instant he entered the room his visiter advanced towards him, 
holding out his hand, and exclaiming, ^^ My dear Sir William 
Ryder, I am delighted to meet you again, and to meet you in 
England." 

'' Not less delighted than I am to see you^ Manners," answered 
the other, '^ although we meet under somewhat strange circum- 
stances, and though I am obliged to bid you, for a short time, for- 
get that I am Sir William Ryder, without forgetting that I am a 
sincere friend. My name, for the present, is Mr. Harley; and 
now, having introduced myself as such, let us sit [down, and talk 
over old stories." 

" But, first, my dear sir," said Manners, **a word or two of new 
stories, if you please. I am most anxious to enquire after my poor 
friend, De Yaux, though no longer anxious in regard to his situa- 
tion, now that I find he is in hands so kind and so skilful as yours. 
Indeed, the first sight of your servant, though I caught but a 
glimpse of him, set my mind at ease regarding my poor friend, as 
far as it can be at ease till I hear how he is, and what is the mat- 
ter with him." 

" He is better, he is better," answered Sir William Ryder ; ** and 
so far banish all anxiety, for he will do well. I know such affairs 
of old ; and as he has been neither scalpednor tomakawked by any 
of my chUdren of the Seven Nations, I will answer for his recovery. 
But I dare say you wonder at his being here with me; and, in- 
deed, it is altogether an odd coincidence, for I can assure you that 
it is by no plot or contrivance of mine that I have got you and 
him once more under my roof together, when the last time we so 
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met was in my wigwam on the very farthest verge of the inhabited 
world." 

** Bat first tell me what is the matter with him," said Manners; 
^^ and then I will put all sorts of questions to you, which you shall 
answer or not as you think fit." 

" What is the matter with him ! " cried Sir William Ryder : " did 
not my friend Pharold tell you that he had got a pistol-shot in his 
side, which had broken two* of his ribs?" 

" Good God ! no," cried Manners : " I am excessively sorry to* 
hear it ; but how did it occur — in a duel ? " 

" No," answered the other ; " no : he did it himself; but under- 
stand me — not intentionally — he is not such a fool. However, 
he will do well : the ball has been extracted; he has very little 
fever; no organ important to life has been touched, and all pro- 
mises fairly," 

" But, indeed, my dear Sir William , you must tell me more," 
said Manners. ^' How did this happen ? for though I have seen 
accidents enough of different kinds, yet I cannot understand this 
affair at all." 

"Why, I do not very well know how to explain it," said the 
other, musing, " without entering into unnecessary particulars. 
However, the fact is this : he went out at night, it seems, to see my 
friend Pharold, who, I need not tell you, is no ordinary person. 
However, your friend did not know his character or his worth,' 
and he placed a brace of horse pistols in his bosom. He must 
certainly have had one of them cocked, too, though he will not 
acknowledge it : but the end of the matter was, that he heard some 
very bad news ; and being, like all his race, subject to violent fits 
of passion, he cast himself down like a madman, the pistol went 
off, and the shot was within a few inches of his heart. Pharold, 
who was present and alone, did not very well know what to do 
with him ; but carrying him in his arms as far as he could, he 
called some of his own people, bound up the poor boy's wounds as 
well as circumstances admitted, and brought him here, knowing 
that in other years I was upon terms of intimacy with his father, 
and loved him still, notwithstanding one or two little causes of mis- 
understanding between us." 

Manners listened in silence, and he certainly did not forget the 
terms in which Lord Dowry had spoken of the very person who 
now alluded so mildly to him ; but as he was by no means fond of 
making mischief upon any pretence, and knew that Sir William 
Ryder was not a man in whom personal fear would act as any check 
upon resentment, he felt no inclination to mention one word of the 
peers's vituperation of his former friend. At the same time, the 
kindly tone in which Sir William Ryder spoke did not at all lead 
Manners to believe that he was the person in fault. The thoughts 
which crossed the gallant officer's mind, however, must have had 
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some visible representatives in his GouataaaBce $ foiibia oHiq^ioQr 

looked at him with a smile, adding, '^ I know well what you are 
thinking — that probsd)ly Lord Dewry does qot speak so g^atly of 
Sir William Ryder as Sir William Byder d&e& of bin. I have 
heard so before. Nevertheless, ManneiSy I sfaali not call bim oirt, 
and amuse the world with two men. of sii^ty fig^ng a: duel^ Nor 
is Colonel Manners one to think the worse of me for acting as I 
do, nor to doubt my motives, though my conduct be a littte eaceor 
trie. Is it not so, my friend ?'' 

^' It is, indeed,'^ answered Manners; ''and be yon quite $ui?o^» 
my dear sir, that so firm is my confidence in your honour and in- 
tegrity, from personal knowledge — which is better than all: the 
gossip in the world — that I would never hear the name of Sir 
William Ryder mentioned with disrespect without taking the libery 
of resenting it." 

" I believe you, I believe you, Manners, from my- soul," a«- 
swered his companion : '' but to return to ouppoop friend De Yadnii 
— as soon as he was brought here, I of courser sent for the best 
advice that was to be procured, the ball was extracted, and, as I 
have said, he is belter. He is at present, I am happy to say, in 
a sound and comfortable sleep ; but if you will take up your abode^ 
with me till to-morrow, you shall see him, and judge of his^ con-* 
dition for yourself. A room sbaU be pi;epared.for you imnKadir 
ately. " 

" I will willingly lie down to take a little rest," ai;&wered Man- ^ 
ners : '' but let me beg you, my deai!/Sir, tp have m€» called as sooa 
as De Yaux wakes, and is willing to see me^ for I left a poor 
young lady, his cousin, — and there are ties of affection stronger 
than those of mere relationship between them, —waiting anxiously 
to hear some tidings of him ; fur until this very, night* we have aU 
imagined him murdered." 

" Ah, poor girl, poor girl ! " said S^r William Ryder^ in a tone oi 
deep sympathy. '' She must have suffered dreadfully, I am afraid f 
but I can assure you that her having been kept even an houv in- 
suspense is neither to be attributedt to me nor to her cousin. HUi 
first thought was of her, his first words, after he saw me^ were to- 
beg that I would instantly write to her, in order to tell her what* 
bad occurred, and to soothe her mind as &ir as^possiUe. Nay 
more, though sttSering much; pain tillth^ bail vtas: extKactedf ^ 
insisted upon writing a £ew words with hi3 owa hand, to cQinft>rt 
her as far as possible. Though I would fain have prevented slU 
exertion which might injure him. I loved him for Uis. ob&Un^y^ 
Manners. The note was sent to Pharold, with directions to for-^ 
waird it to her ; but neither note nor direciioQ3 f it seems^ eveir 
reached the gipsy." 

Manners could not refrain from saying, ^^ It would have bee^L 
better to have sent it direct to herself, Sir William, You nmk 
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remember, my excellent friend, that yoi- sve bo longer annrngsc 
yoar diildren, as yx)U call them, the Indiana, and that yon will- 
meet with another class of vices and virtues also, here. What you 
would trust to a Mohawk, if he promised to perform it, and' feel. 
convinced that nothing but death. w^«ld prevent its execution, 
is not at all to be conhded to a coAnm(Hi messenger in England, 
and " 

^^ I know all that, my friend, I know aH» thaf^'' interrtrpled<iHS. 
companion; '^ but I had no- choice. At thdt ^le I was not at 
2^1 certain whether I should* let any one know that I was in Eng- 
land or not ; and had I sent tl^ note direct to Morley House,, 
siieb a oommunication must have been opened as would instantly 
have put an end to my incognito. One messenger might have fEiited. 
me as well as another, and it was owing to an accident whteh no ' 
one could foresee that the note was not delivered. — So much for 
your rebuke, Manners," he continued, smiling : ^' but now tell me. 
bow the girl is ; for the first question of my patient, when he hears 
that you are here, will be, How is Marian de Vaux ? " 

^^ Alarm and agitation had rendered her seriously ill," answered 
Manners ; ^'so much so, indeed, that the medical man found it ne- 
cessary, during the whole pf yesterday and this morning, to keep 
her feelings deadened, as it were, by laudanum — to the great, 
risk dL her healthy as he^ acknowledged — but it was the lesser oIL 
two* evils." 

" Sad, sad, indeed !" cried Sir Williany Ryder, rising fromhis^ 
seat, and walking backwards and forwards in some agitation, — 
^^sad, sad, indeed! and. I am afraid thai I have had something 
to do with the whole business; but I trust she is better now— 
poor girl! I am; grieved, deeply grieved. But say. Manners, 
how was she when you left her?" 

" Infipitely better, I am happy to say," answered Manners;, 
"for your friend, Pharold, permitted me to inform her that De 
Vaux was safe at least, though he tied me down to strict condi- 
tions. That piece of news,' of ooursoj- relieved her greatly ; bu£ 
not so much sa as %» set her mind at ease, till she hears tidings 
from me, of her cousin's exact situation,, which I trust to be abte 
^ give her ej^ly to-morrow. " 

" Undoubtedly, undiMiiMedly," amswered Siv' WilUan Byder, 
** Nay, if you think it would be any great comfort to her, we will 
send off a man on horseback this very nighty to calm her witb 
farther assurances." 

^ Unless," amswered Mtumer^, ^^ \ nny be pennitted fM>say tAoA 
yon will giv<^ herself and Mrs. Falkland a welcome to visit De 
Yaux in person, I think that I had better not aend^ bm wait till 
I can communicate some iiarther information myself.'' 

Sir William Ryder hesitated. " I am afraid,'* he said, — ^' i 
am afraid that will be impossibie^ just at pf esent. But she wiU 
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believe your assurance, bf course ; and I think that yon may 
Tentore to tell her that her cousin is under kind and careful 
hands, by which nothing will be neglected to promote his speedy 
recovery." 

'^ I will certainly give the fullest assurances of that fkct," an- 
swered Manners. ^^ But what reason am I to assign for her being 
debarred from seeing and attending her cousin, when I have been 
admitted? She will certainly think it mysterious." 

^^ As you do, Manners," said Sir William, with a smile. ^^But 
listen to me, and I will tell you several of the many reasons 
which have brought me back to a land which I have abandoned 
for long years ; and out of those reasons you shall see whether 
you can find a motive to assign to Miss de Yaux for my myste- 
rious conduct. In the first place, I, like most men, have some 
friends and relations; and I was seized with a longing to see 
them, to assure myself with my own eyes of their fate and their 
happiness, ere I laid my head down upon its last pillow in ano- 
ther land. The same longing seized me about twelve years since, 
but then I resisted ; for long ago I had met with a sad and severe 
blow in my private happiness, which led me to forswear, in the 
bitterness of my heart, any of those tie^ and affections which are 
but so many cords to bind us to sorrow and disappointment. In 
various matters, about that time, I had acted wrong ; and I felt 
that a voluntary expatriation was a good atonement. When I 
went, therefore, I resolved never to return; and when, as I have 
said, twelve years ago, the longing to see friends and relations, 
and scenes that I once loved, seized me, I resisted, strengthened, 
in so doing, by a feeling that my return to England might be pain- 
ful to some whom I did not desire to pain, and would only re- 
awaken, in my own bosom, feelings that had better sleep. Now, 
however, many other motives have been added to this longing, 
which returned upon me this spring with more force than ever.' 
I wished eagerly to raise such a sum as would purchase a large 
tract of land on! which to settle for ever, without danger of moles- 
tation, the remnant of a nearly-destroyed tribe of Indians, who, 
after having been massacred and ill-treated by every other white 
man they met with, at length attached themselves to me, and were 
living round me like my children, as you saw." 

'^ 1 did, indeed," answered Manners ; ^^and I trust that you will 
let me aid in your noble design." 

'^ I do not know that it will be necessary now, for I am likely to 
take other measures," answered Sir William. " My own private 
incbtne was not sufiicient, though I had saved out of a thousand a 
year, which was all that I possessed, sufiScient to lay a good foun- 
dation ; but I also wished the British government to interfere for the 
more general and powerful protection of the Indians, and this was 
one reasonof my coming. I longedi too, as I have said, to see many 
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of my relations, and friends ; but I wished to do so privately. There 
were two persons, especially, of whom I was desirous of bearing 
• more than I could in America. One, — over whom I hold some 
power, from various transactions in the past, — I wished to watch 
closely for a short time, and treat him according to bis merits. The 
other, — who, though more independent of me, I could raise up or 
cast down as I pleased — I desired to sift thoroughly, to examine 
every trait in his character, to probe every feeling in his heart, with 
the resolution of leaving him, ultimately, to happiness, if I found 
bim noble and true ; but at the same time to give him a severe les- 
son, which might crush early some failings, — some peculiar evils 
in his disposition, that would if suffered to remain, lead hereaf- 
ter to misery, to himself and others. Various occurrences have 
taken place since, to alter or derange these plans ; and as we are 
from day to day the creatures of circumstances over which we have 
no control, I am now waiting for some decisive event to determine 
for me a line of conduct which I find some difficulty in determining 
for myself." 

" I am afraid. Sir William," answered Manners, "that even if 
I were to explain all thiis in your own words to Miss de Vaux, 
she would still be as much perplexed as ever ; and I have often re- 
marked, that in the minds of the timid — especially where there is 
real cause for uneasiness — every thing that is doubtful and mys- 
terious is interpreted into a fresh cause of apprehension and alarm. 
Besides, according to my contract with your acquaintance Pharold, 
and the stipulations which you have yourself implied, with regard 
to your name, so far from* explaining all these motives, I am not 
even to disclose that I have seen you." 

Sir William Ryder paused for a moment or two in deep thought ; 
and Manners, seeing that he was embarrassed, added, "Perhaps, 
Sir William, the best way for me to act will be, to give Miss de 
Yaux a true account of the state of her cousin's health ; to tell that I 
have seen him, but to add that, from particular causes, which I 
must explain hereafter, I can neither inform her where he is, nor 
•enable her to see him. I have always found it best, wherever I 
have been embarrassed with any mystery of my owrf^—which, thank 
God, has been seldom the case — to meet the matter M once, and 
say, I will not telly without entangling myself in half explanations, 
which do me no good, and only serve those, whose curiosity or 
feelings are interested, as materials for imagination to build up 
visionary castles withal." 

"Perhaps you are right," said Sir William : "but stay yet a mo- 
ment ! A word or two more with our friend in the next room — I 
mean the gipsy — may decide my conduct." 

Manners smiled at the sort of counsellors by whom he had found 
bis friend surrounded in both hemispheres. When first he met Sir 
William Ryder, he had seen him every day in deep consultation 
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"wilh Indian chiefs ; and now his principal reliance seemed to be 
upon gipsies ; but, at present, that somewhat eccentric personage 
was disappointed in his purpose of calling Pharold to his councils ; 
•for when he opened the door, — which led into a small neat study, 
with a table covered with papers, money, and lights, in the midst 
thereof— he found the room untenanted by any human being. 

'^Ihad forgot," he said, turning back with a smile, — '^ I had 
forgot that one half hour in Ihe aii* of a close room is too much for 
Pharold's endurance. He is gone, and I must send for him when 
I want hiih." 

'^You seem to place more reliance on him," said Manners, point- 
ing to the heaps of gold and papers on the table, '^ than most Eng- 
lishmen would upon one of his race." 

^^ I woiiid trust him, I may w^U say, with untold gold,'' answered 
Sir William Byder ; ^' as you would, Manners, if you knew him as 
I do. He has corresponded with me in America for twenty years ; and 
one might be glad if, in the highest ranks, one could find so exact, 
so true, and so punctual a correspondent." The reader, who has 
already reoeived much information concerning things of which 
Manners wars ignuraut, may easily understand some of the motives 
of a correspondence between two persons so different in station. 
Manners also had by this Ume discovered that his friend's ac- 
quaintance 'Of the gi^sy «ivas certainly not of yesterday ; yet there 
was still sufficient matter, both new and strange, in v^'hat he heard, 
to make him not only feel surprised, but look it also." 

Sir William Ryder, however, who pr^ably did «ot wish to give 
any further expianatiofi, instantly ied the <X)nversation away, say- 
ing, '* But to return to what we were speaking of. Manners. I 
must soon come to some determination ; and, perhaps, I have been 
weak in not forming one already : but thei« are spots of wealo^ss 
in every <me's heart, as there are spots of madness in every one's 
braki ; and liiave my.^ar«,.of coiurse, of both. However, I wiil 
limit myself to a time j and when you return to Morley House, 
you may tell the poor girl, Ihart though it is judged expedient Uuit 
she should not see her>0f)ufii&'li)-m€ir#ow, yet on the nesi morning 
iheoldge&llemBB wH&h wh^aai he is — Mr. Harley, remember — will 
be very happy to receive her here, together with her aunt, s& I sup- 
pose she will be afraid to venture on such an expedition alone. If," 
— be added, '^ if I should xfind reason to.ebange my present pui*- 
f>ose, I can but affect the (barbamn^ and be abseat when the ladies 



come." 



'^Suefa tidings wiU, indeed, give joy and peace," answered Man- 
ners : ;^ but before I go to-morrow, I must take care to ascertain 
where your dwelling stands; for commg hither at night, and across 
. Ihe i^OttBtry, I am totally ignorant of every thing concerning * the 
' sp*c where I now am, except that it is more than a hundred xMbs 
'. Inom Xoiidonp wiiicb I fowid out by a jmle-stone on the road.'! 
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" We are in tfaeenviroitsof the littlcf town of ," replied Us 

oottpanton; "and'bynlie poad abemtseven miles fh>m Morley House. 
I saiw thatthis little place was to be let, as I passed by one day, im- 
mediately after my return, and took it at once on yarions acconnte, 
dHhoagh I ^did MPt iknow iM^ttiicfa it might prove of use to poor 
Be ¥aux ; 4ind now. Manners, to your rest ; for, although I am a 
late watcher, you look fatigued, and are in need of rep<Mse/* 

^^I am somewhatfaligued,'' answered Msmners, ^^althoagh I hxfe 
not had aay yery ^reat caose ; t)ut the fact is, the mind is sometimes 
UkeavhiHrd orider, and i&nocks «|» Che body before it is aware. I 
have be^a all this morning either with Lord Dowry, efKamining a 
gipsy boy — taken last night in a sad deernstealing a(Tray at Dimden 
— in order to ascertain whether I could discover poor De Vaux, or 
pursuing somewhat fiercely your friend Pharold, against whom, by 
the way, warrants have been issued on three different charges." 

" On three charges, did you say ?" demanded Sir William Ryder ; 
"on three ! He only mentioned directly one charge against him- 
self, that of having murdered idiis poor lad, wlJich must now, of 
course, fall to the ground." 

"^^ The other charges were," answered Manners, " first, that he 
liad be«en engaged in the deer-stealing, wherein, I am sorry to say, 
blood was spilt; but in regard to that I pointed oat to him a means 
of proving ills innooenoe ^ and, secondly, that many years ago he 
was either a principal or an accessary in the murder of the late 
Lord Dewry, who was killed by some tinknown person at a spot 
not far from Morley Hottse." 

It would be difficult to describe the effect that these few words 
produced upon the countenance of Sir William Ryder. His eye 
flashed, his brows contracted, and he bit his lip hard, till at 
length some feeling of contempt -seemed to master the rest, and 
his emotion ended in a bitter ^nd meaning laugh. '' And pray," 
he asked, *^ who is it that has brought this last charge against 
him." 

"None ether iten «he hrotfier of the murdered man, Lord 
Dewry," answered Manners : "he says he tesproefs of the gipsy's 
guilt." 

^'They have been long m manufacturing!" answered Sir Wil- 
liam Ryder, sternly : " I will idl you more, Manners, — as there is a 
God of heayen, ihe gipsy is fnnoeent, and he shall be proved so, 
let the bolt light where it may. Proofs ! Out upon him ! Falsehoods 
and villany ! But he shall le^m better; for I will not stand by and 
see the innocent oppressed, for any remembrances that memory 
can call up." 

/* You speak more harshly than ever I heard you, my dear Sir 
William," answered Manners; "but, perhaps, you have cause 
which I do not know of, and into which I certainly shall not pry. 
However^ this BoUeman iS; as you kno^, De Yanx's father^ anQ, 
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ere we part for the night, you must tell me hot? I am to act to- 
wards him ; for the gipsy stipulated that I was to tell him nothing 
concerning his son's situation, without your consent. May I tell 
him where De Yaux is, and under whose care ?" 

Sir William Ryder paused, and thought for several moments, with 
the same bitter smile which Manners's information had called up 
still hanging upon his lip. ^' Yes," he said at length, — ^^yes, you 
may tell him where his son is ; and you may tell him to come and 
see him and me as speedily as he thinks fit : but call me still Mr. 
Harley, for there might be something unpleasant to his ears in the 
name of William Ryder, which might prevent his coming. Say 
that Mr. Harley, the old gentleman to whose house De Yaux was 
conveyed after the accident he met with, will be happy to see him 
at any time he may name." ^ 

^^I am most delighted to have your permission so to do," an- 
swered Manners; ^' for, to tell the truth, it would have placed me in 
rather an awkward position in regard to Lord Dewry, had you re- 
fused to let me give him full tidings of his son." 

"He will not much thank you," said Sir William Ryder, — "he 
will not much thank you ! But, nevertheless, let him come, let him 
€ome! Perhaps, after Isill, this is the best way we could have de- 
vised of bringing an unpleasant affair to an end." 

"I trust it may prove so," answered Manners; "and that the 
time may speedily come when you will find It not unpleasant to 
unravel all the mysteries which have been crowding lately so thick 
upon me, that I begin to feel confused amongst them, and hardly 
know who are friends and who are enemies." 

"Though I have the clew in my hands," answered Sir William, 
pursuing more the direction of his own thoughts than that of Man- 
ners's last obser^^ation, — "though I have the clew in my own 
hands, there is one thing puzzles me as much as the rest seems to 
do you: — it is that a youth, so full of high and noble feelings as 
Edward de Yaux, should be the son of such a man as his father; 
yet, thank God, he has many a goodly fault too, or I should begin 
to doubt that he were his son." 

" It not iinfrequently happens," rejoined Manners, "that where 
the heart is originally good, the errors of the fathers serve as 
examples or as landmarks to the children ; as the masts of some 
wrecked vessel often serve to warn mariners of the shoal on which 
she perished." 

"And his heart was originally good too, I do believe," answered 
Sir W^illiam Ryder: "I mean the father's," he added, thought- 
fully. "Well, indeed, may his example serve to show to what, 
step by step, we may reduce ourselves, as one vice lashes on to 
another." 

Manners smiled. "Nay, nay. Sir William," he said, "you are 
doing the worthy lord somewhat less than justice, I think. I 
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never heard of his being troubled with any of what the woirld calls 
vices: pride, indeed, and wrath, and irascibility, he is not without : 
but, setting aside these gentlemanly peccadilloes, I never heard 
of any vices ; and from what I have seen of him I should say that, 
whatever he may have been in the days past, he has now sunk down 
into a very disagreeable old gentleman — that is all." 

"That is all!" cried Sir William Ryder, starting up, and laying 
his hand upon Manners's arm, while he fixed his eyes intently 
upon him, — "that is all!" but suddenly breaking off, he resumed a 
calmer look and tone, and added, — "But we have not time, to- 
night, to discuss characters. I am but keeping you from your 
rest." 

Manners did not endeavour to carry on the conversation ; for, in 
all such matters, it was his rule to let people go on just as far as 
they liked, but to press them no farther; and although he certainly 
was not without some feeling of curiosity in regard to the connec- 
tion between Sir William Ryder and the father of his friend De 
VauX) yet he well knew that the only way to come honestly at a 
secret is to be totally careless about it. The bell was now rung, 
and Manners was conducted to a room which the servant who had 
given him admission, and who was an old acquaintance, had with 
laudable foresight prepared for his use, looking upon it as certain 
that a visiter who arrived at twelve o'clock at night was not likely 
to depart before the next morning. 

Every thing had been carefully provided that he could want or 
desire ; and Colonel Manners, who enjoyed, perhaps more than 
most men, that inestimable blessing of a heart at ease in itself, lay 
down to rest, and was soon in a deep slumber. 

His repose was not disturbed till the grey of the next morning,^ 
when he was roused with the intelligence that Captain de Yaux 
was awake, and would be very glad to see him. He was not long 
in obeying the summons; and, after a soldier's toilet hastily made, 
he rang for the servant , and was conducted to the apartment 
where his wounded friend lay. 

There is something always melancholy in entering a sick room in 
the early morning, even when it is to see returning health coming 
back into a cheek we love. The cheerful light of the young day, 
finding its way through the chinks of the shutters, and mingling 
with the faint but unextinguished glare of the night lamp, the pale 
and sleepy guardian of the sick, the book with which she has 
striven to while away the hours of watching, and scare off sleep, 
half open on a table loaded with drugs and fever-cooling drinks, 
the warm, close atmosphere, and the drawn curtains all bring home 
to our own hearts that painful conviction of our weak and fragile 
tenure upon health and comfort, and all that makes life pleasant, 
which we forget in the bright and hopeftil light of day. 

In the small dressing-room, through which Manners was con- 
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dacted tu Ibe chamber of bu tnemi^ be fonnd a attf^eoB wfta bod 
been brought froai Loodouy and who had |»aafied the preceding 
night in ciofte attendance upon the patient. He was taidiily one oC 
those men who can ferm an opinicmy and will yentnre to speak it ; 
and in aiiswer to Ceionel MancMirs's enquiries reqpeclhtg De Van's 
real situation he replied at onee, '^ There is no danger, sir. Be 
will do perfectly well. I sbouikd advise, bewevery as little eonyer- 
sation as possible, and thai of as cheerfiil a kind as may be, lor hi 
may retard recovery, if it do not produce move serious evil." 

MaAQers promised to observe his oamttein, and entered the room. 
De Vaux 9mil^ faintly when he saw bim» and bold out his bandy 
though he mGved with evident pain. 

^' This is a sad accident,, indeed^ DeVaii»,"sa]id Manners, sktmg 
down by his bedside ; '' tat I am delighted lo bear from the &vsh 
geon that it is likely to have no bad conaeQiiesees, and to bespeetf* 
ily remedied." 

'^ I should be ungrateful to say that I am 6<»Ty he thinks so," 
answered De Yaux, in a melancholy to&e; '^aod ye^ I can hardly 
make v^ my mind to rejoice." 

'^ Nay, nay," said Manners, ^'I will not hear you say so, m^ 
friend. You can have heard no tidings, you can be placed m ne 
:^tuation, De Yaux, which should make ycm forget that yon ave 
surrounded by people who l<we you for yenrself , and are worthy of 
your love — who would love you sliU, m^der all or any eireiiai^ 
stances — ^that you have friends^ reb^ons, ties of every dem* and 
intimate character that caob make heakb and life a blessing, if yen 
are willing to receive it as sueh. Nor slnndd you forget that there 
are others who may weAl be dear to your beaiM, mA whose wbok 
happiness for life is staked upon yours." 

^^Oh yes, poor Marian," said De Va«&; '^ I an^ indeed, u»<- 
gratefol; for such a treasure as thai sboidd eew pen o a te fey every 
thing. But tell me how she is. Tell me all about her, Maaneosv 
When did she hear of this aecident? and bow has she borne it?" 

Manners, though it can scarcely be said that be was puzzled bow 
to answer, yet felt that^ with a man of De Yaiim.'s character^ it was 
somewb^ a delicate task, especially as, from whai; tbe stu^^oii had 
said, it might be expedient not to tell his friend the full extent of 
what Marian had suGEf red. He was too weU aware of De Yaux's 
fastidi(msness not to let iHm know that Marian had felt as deep^ 
on his account as be could possibly tbink she ought to have doai^s 
and yet Manners did not wish to paiA and alarm him by teUinghim 
how much she really had undergone. 

^^ You ask me to tell you a long story, De Yauxy" he answered 
after a moment's thought, ^^ longer, I am afraid, than* your worthy 
surgeon will consent to your hearing at present ; but tbe truth isi, 
in consequence of some other accident or mtatake, we never did 
hear of what bad occurred to you atMidl/ 
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'^Good Oodf cmd De Yaux, ^^'when with my own hand I wrote 
to Marian as much as I oould write. I do think that servants and 
messengers were made for the very purpose of breaking people's 
liearts, or teasing them to death by carelesness.'* 

'^fln this instance, however/* said Manners, ^Mt seems that there 
were various causes which prevented the delivery of yonr note ; 
and the consequence was, thai, for your nnexplaiiied absence, and 
several other accidental facts which came to our knowledge, we 
were led to conclude that you had been murdered. I, of course, 
instantly took arms to avenge you^ as in duty bound, and, tacked 
by warrants and genlknneo of Uie quoruni, I have been galloping 
about the country ever since ; so that, in fact, I have seen scarcely 
an^ thing of the family at Morley House, and less than all of your 
fair cousin Miss de VauK, whose very first apprehensions rendered 
ber so iiBwell, that she has kept her room almost ever since." 

''Good God!" cried De Vann: ''how tihe must have suffered! 
Poor dear Marian ! Would «& G«d that I could go to her-— but I am 
afraid that I could not ride.*' 

"Ride! Do not| tUnk of it for an instant/' cried Manners, 
" and make yourself easy about Miss de Vaux. Last night, I, for 
the first time, c4>iained news of your safety, which did her more 
good than all that the god of nvedicifie himself could have done. 
5(ay, I do believe that she would have walked over here with me 
in the middle of last night, if k had not been that her ov^n ideas of 
propriety, or, perhaps, her fears of your notions thereof, prevented 
lier from undertaking such a task under such an escort." 

De Yaux smiled. "You are severe up<m my fastidioBsness> 
Manners," he said; " but, that is cme bad quality which, I trust, I 
shall be able lo cast away with many others. I have had some 
hard lessons lately, Manners, enough to bow down the pride of 
him of the morning star^ and;, perhaps, I may have more yet to 
undergo: but, at all events, my vain fostidiousness is gone for 
ev^ V ^ ^^ ^^® 8^^ i^ gained by misfortune." 
: "As it often is, my friend," answered Manners : "nevertheless, 
I think Miss de Ysmx was very right to stay where she was; espe* 
cially as she herself was far from strong, and I did not know 
whither I was about to go ; for my friend the gipsy, who conducted 
nae hither, is a man of mysteries. However, you owe him thanks 
for one service that he has rendered to another fair cousin of yours. 
Miss Falkland, whcnn he saved from drowning, at the risk of his 
own life." 

lie Yaux had drawn his band over his ^yes, when first Manners 
mentioned the gipsy; but he removed it again, and looked up with 
pleasure at the tidings of Isadore's escape, though he asked no ac- 
cowit of the accident. "Poor Isadore," he said, "and poor Ma- 
rian, too, for God knows what we may both be called upon to 
suiiei*. Mannersi my brain is in such a whirl, with various doubts, 
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and fears, and anxietes, which I can neither explain to others or 
unravel myself, that I must, indeed, endeavour to banish all 
thought of my own situation, ai»d of my future prospects, if I wish 
to recover." 

"Well, then, by all means banish all thought," answered Man- 
ners. " It is seldom that I can be accused of giving such advice ; 
but for a man in your situation I think it absolutely a duty to cast 
from him every memory, and every reflection, which may tend t(y 
impede his recovery, trusting and believing that, in those circum- 
stances where we have no power to deliver ourselves, the Al- 
mighty Disposer of all things will act for us far better than we could 
act for ourselves." 

" I must e'en think so," answered De Vaux, in whom corporeal 
weakness and exhaustion had deadened the first sense of misfortune. 
"Sir William. Ryder, indeed^ bids me hope, and tells me that things 
must and will go better than I anticipate: but we speak to each 
other in enigmas ; and till my mind and body are capable of 
clearer thought and greater exertion I must, I suppose, rest satis- 
fied with assurances, the foundation for which I can in no degree 
perceive." 

Manners, now anxious to lead his thoughts away from any more 
painful subject, gave him a brief, light sketch of his own proceeding 
in search of him and all that had occurred since he had left Morley 
House; but, warned by what had already passed concerning the 
gipsy, he kept a watchful and a friendly eye upon the countenance 
of his friend, skilfully turning to some other part of the same subject 
as soon as he perceived that what he said was beginning to produce 
the slightest uneasiness. He was surprised to find, however, on 
how many points De Vaux was susceptible of pain. The men- 
tion of his own father affected him as strongly as the mention of 
the gipsy ; and many a casual word, which seemed in itself to 
be innocent or kind, made him shrink as if some one had laid a 
rough hand upon his wound. Beginning at length to fear that 
his conversation was doing his friend more harm than good. Man- 
ners rose, adding, "And now, my dear De Vaux, I think I have 
remained as long with you as friendship can require, or gallantry 
permit, considering that there is a fair lady, very dear to you, 
watching anxiously till I shall return and tell her that I have seen 
you with my own eyes, and that jou are living, not dead ; reco- 
vering, not dying. The good people here, for various reasons, will 
not hear of her coming to you to-day, but they assure me that to- 
morrow you will be able to see her: so that L think I can then 
promise you a visit; and hope to find that you have in the interval 
regained much of the health and strength that you have lost." 

"I will not ask you to stay longer. Manners," said De Vaux ; *'for 
I am too confident of my dear Marian's affection not to fe^l sore 
that the tidjngs of my probable recovery will be the best consola* 
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lion she can receive ; and lell ber, Manners, I beg, that the only hap- 
piness I anticipate in life and health is that of seeing her again." 

*^ I will tell her how happy it will make you," answered Man- 
ners ; '' but without any of the melancholy adjuncts, if you please, 
De Yaux. I will not spoil the best tidings I have had to tell for 
some time, by such a number of unpleasant negatives as you attach 
to them ; and so fare you well for the present." 

*' Manners, Manners,*' said the voice of De Vaux, ere his friend 
reached the door, ^' there is one thing which I had forgot. Do not 
on any account let Marian think that this wound which I have re- 
ceived was the consequence of any intentional act of my own hand. 
Bid her be sure that, whatever may have occurred, I was not fool 
enough or cruel enough to her to think of such a thing. Explain 
to her the accident as I dare say yon must have beard it, and tell 
her that though they say the pistol must have been cocked when I 
put it in my bosom, I haven ot the slightest remembrance of its hav* 
ing been so." 

** I will tell her all," answered Manners ; " but do not fancy 
that she will ever dream that you did do it intentionally. If you 
were a forlorn and solitary being like myself, destined to go through 
life in single unblessedness, people might suspect you j but with so 
many ties at present, and so much happiness to look forward to, 
you would be worse than a madman to throw away not only the 
crown of life^ but all the jewels which fate has adorned it for 
you." 

De Yaux gave him a melancholy look, but only added, ''You do 
not know all, Manners !" and suffered him to depart. As he was 
crossing the ball in search of some one who could inform him whe- 
ther Sir William Ryder was yet awake, he met the object of his 
search, booted and spurred, as if returned from riding. ''You 
keep yonr old habits, I see, Sir William," said Manners, as they 
met. " You must have been up and out full early, indeed," 

"Mr. Harley ; remember, my dear Colonel, Mr. Harley I am 
for the present," replied the other. "I never sleep before one, nor 
after five — a habit which was acquired in sorrow and in bitterness, 
but which I would not now lose for half an empire. But have 
you seen our poor friend ?" 

"Yes, I have," answered Manners ; "and found him better in 
body, at least, than I had even hoped. In mind, however, he is 
Tery much depressed ; and without enquiring, or wishing to en* 
quire, my dear sir, into the connection which may exist between 
your affairs and his, allow me to say, as some connection does cer^ 
tainly exist, that I am sure whatever will soothe and quiet his 
mind will tend more than anything to restore him to health. What- 
ever, on the contrary ,^ depresses him, as be now is, will not only 
gteatly retard his recovery, but may, I am afraid, have remotely, 
1^^ bad results upon his constitutien. I hope that I do not take 
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too great a liberty with your friendsfaip/' he added, seeing a ^sloiul 
come upon his auditor's brow. 

^*Not in the leasts Manners^ not in the least/' answered Sir Wil- 
liam ; ^^ I was only thinking what I could do to relievenhe poor 
youth's mind. I am afraid I somewhat mistook him. Manners, wh^i 
I saw him with you in America ; I am afraid I did not half see the 
nobler and finer qualities of his mind concealed, as they were, uh 
der an exterior of ftrivolous fostidiousness. But I can assure you, 
that any thing on earth I can do. to set his miiid at ease, I will do ; 
and I will go and assure him thereof directly and solemnly." 

Manners detained him for a single moment to borrow a horse, and 
to explain the motives of his early departure from Morley House ; 
and then sufTering him to proceed, in order to soothe and calm the 
mind of his wounded friend, he himself took bis way to Mrs. Falk- 
land's, glad to bear good tidings to those who stood in need of 
them. 

Marian was watching at the window as he galloped up ; and 
there was something in the rapid pace at which he came, in the 
light and agile motion with which he sprang to the ground, and 
flung the rein to the servant, which spoke joyful tidings. Man* 
ners was soon in the drawing-room ; and the news he bore was not 
long in telling. He related all that he had seen, and all that he 
had heard of her cousin's accident and situation ; and although we 
cannot deny that he softened a little the pain he suffered, and the 
grief which seemed to oppress him, Manners told her the truth,, 
though he told it kindly. 

Marian's face was alternately the abode of smiles and tears, da- 
ring his narrative, and during the manifold answers which be gave 
to her questions ; and again and again she thanked him for all his 
energetic interest, and feeling kindness, and prayed Heaven sin- 
cerely that De Vauxand herself might have some opportunity of re- 
turning it as it deserved. 

Maimers only interrupted a conversation which was not without 
interest to himself, and was so deeply interesting to her, in order 
to enquire for her cousin, and to put many a question concerning 
Miss Falkland's health, after the accident of the preceding night. 
He was still in full caceer, when she herself entered, so^mewhat 
paler but not less gay than ever 5 and although she declared, and 
persisted in the declaration, that she was bound by every rule of 
propriety to fall in love with the gipsy who had rescued her, and to 
tender him her hand and heart, Manners felt sincerely rejoiced 
that Pharold had been the person to come so of^ortunely to her 
aid. Isadore, indeed, as she recollected one or two words which 
had been spoken on the preceding evening, coloured more than 
<mce when Manners addressed her ; but she knew him to be a ge- 
nerous man, and she determined to trust to his generosity for the 
iresult. 
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Mra.FilkIaids<i(m after jotoed theparty; and tbe house of moH^ih- 
ki^ mts changed into a Ikiko of Joy . Nothing now reiHainod but 
to write to Lord Oewry, iDforming him of liis soil's safety ; and this 
JilaiiBera usdertook and execated, Jteepingki tiHiid the engageoient 
he had eome vrnder to Sir William Ryder, regardtng the conceal^ 
My»A of his nane« A servant was insianily despatched to Dewiy 
Hail with the note : but on reaehing that place he found that tbe 
peer had retarned eariy that morning to Dimden, and thither he 
then bent his steps ; but arrived too late to give Lord Dowry even 
ike option of visttkig his son that night. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

BiMBBK Park — ^a spot which had been hated and avoided by Lord 
^wry ever since it fell into his possesion, on accoont of its many 
nettories-HSome painftil in themsdlves, some painful in their asso^ 
dations^-had, by this time, not alone been revisited by its master, 
httt had been oocMipied by him, with a part of his general house- 
hold, as if for the purpose of longer residence. Such a state of 
things had been m no degree contemphMed by the peer, either 
when Manners left him, or when be himself terminated his conver- 
«ation with the gipsy boy who had become his prisoner ; but an- 
dber conversavi^m had soeceeded Vf^ another person to whose 
chamber we nmist now follow. 

The first object of Lord Dewry being to get the gipsy, Pharold, 
Mrto his power — trueting to his previously arranged schemes to 
work hts will with him when he had him there — it was natural 
that he should lurn his whole efforts to aeeomplish his capturd be- 
fore he attended to any iSiing^lse. ThemomenA, however, thatali the 
ineans had been employed for that purpose, which circumstances 
permitted, his attention ittfiiamtly returaed to the plans which he 
•had coneerted in order 4o pPov« ^ objeet of his hatred and his 
iear guilty .of the Crime impoted to him, when he should be idti- 
ttftteiy taken. The execmtlan a( these plans mmeriaHy depended 
Mpon Sir Roger MUMngton ; and ^ Iris safety and recovery the 
peer's next aspirations mere conseqiieiitly i*aised. As soon, then, 
«s he had dismissed lhe.»ffair of the boy, and had seen tbe treache^ 
mms sconndrei 'he thought fit to employ for the purpose of inveig* 
Uttg the gvpsy to his destraeHion, set out upon his errand. Lord 
Siewrytnmed his -steps 4owapds4he chamber of the wovmded man, 
flinceveiy griev^ for tbe aoeldent whichhad happened to him, and 
most anxious concerning its uMmale result. Caileulating, how- 
ever, withiuoe acamen, the tmtaible selfifiAmess of sicH people^ he 
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trusted not to the personal vexation which he really felt to give 
his air and countenance the appearance of grief and sympathy; 
but as he walked slowly up the stairs, he thought over every 
point of the part he was to play, in order to cover his individual 
motives from the eye of the wounded man^ apd make him believe 
that sincere interest in his fate and sufferings was the sole emotion 
which affected his friend and benefactor. 

At the door of the chamber to which Sir Roger had been con- 
veyed the peer paused for a moment ; and then laying his hand 
upon the jiock, turned it, and entered with as noiseless a step as 
possible. The windows were darkened; but there was still 
enough light in the room for the eye to distinguish the table co- 
vered with surgical instruments and bloody bandages, and all 
those appliances and means for saving life which man to strangely 
combines with the most skilful and persevering activity in taking 
it. There was the bed, too, and the half-drawn curtains, and the 
gentleman in black, sitting by the bolster, while a young prim as^ 
distant walked about on tiptoe, for the soothing dose or the cooling 
drink. A deep groan was sounding through the room as the peer 
entered ; and although he was, and always had been, a man of 
Derve, without any corporeal terror at the thought either of pain 
or of death, there was something in that sound, and all the acces- 
sary circumstances around, that made a sort of shudder pass over 
his frame. It were difficult to guess in what feelings that shud- 
der took its rise. It might be, alone, the natural repugnance of 
the human heart to anguish and dissolution — it might be that he 
thought of his son — it might be that he remembered his brother, 
for there were chords of association between the fate of each, and 
tlie situation of the man he came to visit, which, like the strings 
of the Eoiian harp, might well be moved to a thousand vague and 
melancholy sounds by the slightest breath that stirred them. 

He advanced, however, lightly towards the bed, and stood by the 
chair, whence the surgeon rose as he approached, ere the wounded 
man was aware of his presence. Sir Roger Millington was lying 
on his left side, with his face turned away, and his right hand cast 
over the bed clothes ; and it was not difficult, from the slow clench- 
ing of his hand, and the rocking motion of his head, to see the 
intense agony he suffered. The peer paused > and gazed for a mo- 
ment with some emotion — not, indeed, without a mingling of 
better feelings — compassion, and sympathy, and disinterested 
grief, such as he had not known for many years. It was better 
than all the acting in the world; and when Sir Roger, whom no 
persuasion of the surgeon could induce to lie still, turned round 
with the quick and irritable movement of high fever and excessive 
pain, he saw the peer standing by himi with an expression of sin* 
cere sorrow which could not be mistaken. 

A groan and a fearful contortion followed the change of posi^ 
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ttOB : bat when the first agony was over, he looked pleased to see 
the countenance of Lord Dewry; and said in a voice wonderfully 
strong and firm, considering his situation, ^^ Your Lordship is very 
kind — I am badly hurt, I am afraid — those accursed gipsies took 
too good an aim — damn me, if I do not think the shot must 
have been red hot, it gives one such torture. I have been wounded 
before, but never felt any thing like this. Do you think I shall die, 
my Lord, ey?" 

" Heaven forbid," cried the peer, silting down : " on the con- 
trary, I trust the very pain you suffer evinces that you are in no 
danger ; for I have always heard that mortal wounds are generally 
the least painful. Is it not so, Mr. Swainstone?" 

" Yes, exactly so, my Lord," replied the surgeon, who would 
probably have confirmed any thing on earth that the peer said to 
fioothe his patient. " I had told the gentleman so before your 
Lordship arrived" 

" You never told me so, " cried Sir Roger, looking up at him 
angrily. 

" Yes, indeed, sir, I told you that I hoped and trusted you would 
recover," answered the surgeon ; * 'and one of my reasons for think- 
ing so was the very pain you suffer; for as his Lordship very 
justly and wisely observes, wounds which " 

" But that damned parson," cried Sir Roger, "told me I should 
certainly die — a foul-mouthed, old, hooded crow !" 

" What parson? " demanded the peer, in some surprise and dis- 
may at the very idea of Sir Roger Millington being brought in 
contact in his dying hours with any one who might lead him on to 
dangerous disclosures, — *' what parson does he mean?" 

" Oh, only good Dr. Edwards, my Lord, the rector," answered 
the surgeon. " He came to give the gentleman religious consola- 
tion; but he did not exactly say that he would certainly die. He 
said that he would certainly die at some time ; and that even if he 
were spared at present, it would be better for him to turn his 
thoughts to serious •things, so that if he recovered, the wound 
might prove salutary to his mind at least." 

" Yes, yes; but he thought, and he meant me to think, too," 
cried Sir Roger, "that I was dying, and that I could not recover. 
I knew well enough what he meant — the canting old crow ; but 
ni live, curse me if I do not, if it be but to pay those hellish gip- 
sies for this torture to which they have put me. I beg your pardon, 
my Lord, for being somewhat violent; but I am in agony, perfect 
agony." 

" I grieve most deeply and sincerely, my dear friend, to see you 
suffer so much," answered the peer; " and I will take care that 
no such fanatical irritation be intruded upon you again. Dr. Ed-^ 
wards is a very good and well-intentioned man, I dare say; but I 
will not have a sick and wounded friend tormented for any rector 
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Mi tte CM)e of the ««ih. In the raem ttee, hmenst^ I trast ital 
ifais state of augiitsh is not Uheiy to be of long eiiduraiiGe. What 
4o you thinky Mr. Swaiastone? Caa nolhuig be done lo alto-' 
vialeit?" 

'^ I have done as much as I could, my Lord, to effect that pop* 
pose," answ^ed the surj^eoii, ¥rilh a very significant shnig of the 
shoulders ; ^^and I doubt not, in a few hours, the genttenan inXL 
feel the pain begin to subside." 

^' That is the best news I have heard firom yoa yet, doctor,^' said 
the wouAded man . ' ' Bat do you not think you can extracc the hailT 
I do not believe I shaU be easier as long as that remains in me^ 
burning like a coal. ^ 

^^ yes, ymk wiM,'* ansfwened the surgeon; ^' and it is neces- 
sary to let the first irricatiDn snhfltde, before I make the Attempt 
again. Were I to try it now, it might increase all yion suffer, auid 
prolong it, perhaps, for many hours." 

^' 1 hen you shall not touch it, depend upon that," cried Sir Ro- 
ger; " I suffer quite enough already.'* 

'^ In the mean thne, Mr. SwainsUMie," demanded the peer, ^^ let 
me enquire whether a IktLe quiet conrersation with a friend it 
likely to injure your patient; for I would even deny myself the 
pleasure of remaining with him, thongh I much deshne it, if you 
thought it would prove in any degnee hortfid." 

^^ Not in the least, my Lord," answered the sncgeen; ^ a little 
£heer&il and interesting coB^Tersatimi, siich as your Lordship's 
must always be, would, most tikely^ wiithdraw his mind from hiaa- 
self, aad rather do him good than otherwise." 

'^ Then I wtll relieve you in your attendance upon him lor half 
an hour," rejoined the peer ; ^^ and jow asststant can wait in the 
next room, in case Sir Roger n^ want any surgical aid. <Bttt, 
remember," he added, in a louder tone, ^^ in case I do not see jmi 
again, I beseech you to give your whole tune aad attention up to 
my friend, here, and shall esteem it the greatest flavour that teuf 
one can confer upon me, if yon toing Um safely, and speedHy^ 
through this unfortunate affair." 

The surgeon bowed ; and ppomiieJiig .to do his best, proceeded 
to quit the apartment with his asMStant. The peer iJuetn, atid4attly 
seeming to remember smnethtng, followed tnto the^anteroom, andp 
closing the door, beckoned him hack. *^ I wiah to know, 3lr. 
SwainsAone," he said, in a low bul omiihatic tone, '*' your neal 
oplniott of my friemd's ease. Yw saM iust now that Che pam 
would subside in a few hours : do you think that likely . to be 
really the case? for I see that yeii hav^ qMAen under somere- 
straiat " 

^ It will eertainly be the ease, fliy Lard," replied die smsgean, 
giwiely; << but only from the cctting on ef moRtifiGation, whkk 
^aap^ be loiig eret it oecura*" 



^' Good God ! th^ you think he will die !" cried the peer, in 
real alarm. 

** I do think so, my Lord/' answered the surgeon, "without 
there existing in my mind one hope of being tibie to prevent it. 
The foct is this, my Lord : the ball entered his right side ; and 
passing directly through the muscles of the back, was only 
stopped by the articulations of the ribs and the vertebrae, both of 
which have been so much fractured and injured, that there is 
neither any possibility of extracting the ball, nor any chance of its 
reiDiaining there innocuous, as is sometimes the case/' 

^' Then how long do you think life may be protracted ? " asked 
the peer, anxiously. 

" It is impossible to say to a day or two, my Lord," answered 
the surgeon. " It may be over in a week; and, on the contrary^ 
he may linger ten days or a fortnight." 

*^ Then you do not think that there is any chance of immediate 
dissolution?" demanded Lord Dewry. 

" None, none whatever, my Lord," replied the surgeon. *' All 
hemorrhage has ceased long. First, mortification will ensue, and 
tim " 

" Spare me the description," said the peer; ^' but tell me, in 
case of its being necessary to transact any business of importance 
with this unfortunate gentleman, when do you think will be the 
moment in which it can best be done?" 

"Why, I should say, in the beginning of the mortification," the 
surgeon replied. "All his faculties will be clear and active, 
and the great bodily pain whtch he is now suffering will have 
abated." 

"Well then, Mr. Swainstone,** rejoined Lord Dewry, " I shall 
trust to you to give me notice of the predse moment at which yout 
judge it expedient that this poor gentleman's declaration, on oath, 
regarding the transactions in which he has suffered, should be 
taken down. At the «ame time, let me caution you not to alarm 
him, 0r suffer him to he alarmed, by the thought of death ; but 
heep his spirits up, as far as possible, till it shall become abso-* 
lately necessary to let him know that all hope is past." 

Thas saying, the peer returned into the room of the wounded 
man ; and the surgeon withdrew, wondering who Sir Roger Mil- 
iinq^ton cotfld be, towards whom the cold and proud Lord Dewry 
displayed so much courtesy and warm regard. 

llie peer, in the mean dme, approached the bed of the snfferer 
wlHi a more cheerful countenance; and assured him, hi answer 
to seme rather anxious questions, that the real opinion of the sur- 
geon was more favourable than be had even expected. " I have 
given orders, too," added Lord Dewry, "that no more fanatics be 
aAnitted to you. There are a crowd of those weakj fools atbont 
*e country, who hamit sick rooms ; and very often, by depressing 
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the mind and spirits, cause those persons to die who would 6ther- 
wise have recovered." 

" Oh, ril not die for any of them," answered Sir Roger; 
^' rii live to have revenge on those gipsies. They marked me out 
especially; and I will live long enough to show that, though 
I was so badly hurt, I could mark them too, and remember them 
to their, cost." 

"Di^ you see Pharold, then, amongst them?" demanded the 
peer, eagerly. " Was it he who fired the shot ? " 

" I sa^lj^harold plainlv," answered Sir Roger; "and can swear 
that he wai^-^anipngst them. So can the man that held me up in his 
arms, after L^s wounded ; for he pointed him out to me, and I 
will swear to Him any where." 

Joy glistened in the eyes of the-peei; while he listened. He had 
had doubts, he had had apprehensions, lest the testimony of his 
keeper against the gipsy should remain unsupported by other au- 
thority ; and he had not left unremarked Harvey's implication that 
some of the other persons present differed with him in their account 
of the affair. But the assertion of Sir Roger Millington was con- 
clusive ; as he well knew, from his own former experience as a 
lawyer, what an effect the dying declaration of a murdered person 
always has upon a jury. 

During the last twenty-four hours he had sometimes doubted 
whether he had or had not somewhat too intricately complicated 
bis plans, in his eagerness to snatch at every thing which gave an 
additional chance of security, but now he congratulated himself 
that he had acted as he had done, and fancied that if he confidently 
and boldly pursued them, his mind was sufficiently acute to guide 
each of the schemes he had Engaged in to the same great end 
andllobject, — the insuring his own security by crushing those who 
could destroy it. 

He now felt armed at all points. By the transactions of the pre- 
\^eding day he could prove the impossibility of his having commit- 
ted the crime which he believed that Pharold would cast back in 
his teeth ; and from the events of the preceding night he felt 
secure, that if the gipsy should even be cleared of the murder of 
his brother and of his son, the last charge, in regard to the vio- 
lence in Dimden Park, would be made good against him, and lay 
his dangerous lips in the silence of the grave. But in his eager- 
ness to secure this advantage beyond the power of fate, Lord 
Dewry somewhat outran discretion. Without giving either him- 
self or Sir Roger time to pause, he exclaimed, eagerly, "Will it 
not be better, my dear Sir Roger, at once to make a declaration, 
upon oath, of your recollections concerning the affair of last night ?'' 

Sir Roger Millington looked at him suspiciously. " Do you 
think me dying, or do you not, Lord Dewry?" he demanded ; "for 
if I am not dying, but likely to recover , I shall have plenty of tinne 
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to make the declaration when I am not in such pain, or give the 
mcd voce evidence, which is much better in a court of justice. So 
let me know the truth, my Lord," 

Lord Dewry saw that it was in vain to hope he would make the 
declaration he desired unless he believed himself to be dying ; but 
the peer had a keen knowledge of human nature, and saw all the 
dangers which would attend the disclosure of his real state to Sir 
Roger Millington. He knew that men who have confronted the 
chance of death a thousand times, and, if one may use the expres- 
sion, have bearded " the lean, abhorred monster" in his most angry 
moods, will wreathe and flutter like a scared bird when he has got 
them in his inevitable grasp, and when they know that they cannot 
escape. He knew that these are the moments " that make cowards 
of us all ;" and he feared lest some lingering notions of crime, and 
repentance, and another world, should tempt Sir Roger Millington 
to an endeavour towards atoning past errors, by the confession of 
all those evil designs which were slill in their passage between the 
past and the future, between the revocable and the irretrievable ;» 
, and he would not have risked the chance for a world. He saw„ 
however, that he had already created a doubt which might be dan- 
gerous ; but he extricated himself dexterously. 

"God forbid, my dear Millington," he said, '4hat any thing 
should be even likely to prevent your giving evidence when the 
trial of these gipsies comes on ; but my only reason for wishing 
you to make the declaration was, that it might be produced at once 
before the magistrates, whom I shall request to meet here to-mor- 
row or the day after, either to take measures for pursuing the vil- 
lains vigorously, if they have not been arrested before that lime, or 
to investigate the matter if they have, which I trust may be the case, 
as I have already set half the county on their track. Now what I 
wish is, that this Pharold may be committed directly; and you 
know that amongst a number of country magistrates there is always 
some prating, troublesome fellow, who throws difiiculties in the 
way ; and in this instance, it must be remembered, some of the 
people did not recognise Pharold, so that your evidence is of vital 
importance." 

'* Let them come to me," said Sir Roger, vehemently,—" let them 
come to me, and I will give such evidence as would hang him half 
a dozen times over. I should like to be but a quarter of an hour in 
the same room with the scoundrel with two good small swords. 
Only to think, my Lord, of me — who have made the daylight shine 
through many a pretty man as one could wish to see — being hurt in 
this way by a stinking yellow fox of a gipsy, that is only fit to be 
hunted down by a good pack of hounds !" 

" I trust we shall catch him," said the peer, who saw that it was 
vain to press the wounded man any farther upon the subject of the 
declaration. 
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'' Catch bia> !" cried Sir Roger, who was working himself up into 
a state of vehement excilemcnt, — ''catch him ! you cannot miss 
catching him, if you take proper means. By Jupiter, if you miss 
him, rii undertake, for a small sum, to catch him myself as soon as 
I am well; or rather, I should say, catch the whole of them, for 
curse me if I know which of them it was that fired the shot.*" 

"Indeed !" cried Lord Dowry ; " I am sorry for thai; I thought 
jou were certain it was Pharold." 

" I dare say it was,** answered the knight, " for I saw him stand- 
ing in front, when they picked me up. It was either he himself or 
ti young fellow who stood near, and who bullied a great deal before- 
iiand. But as those that bully never act, I dare say it was Pharold 
lumself." 

" I wish to Heaven your recollection would enable you to swear 
that it was Pharold,*^ said the peer in a low but distinct voice. 

" Oh, I can swear that it was he who did it, to the best of my be* 
lief," answered Sir Roger, who, notwithstanding all his suiTerings, 
could not but feel, that, in the peer, he had obtained a friend, 
whom it might be inexpedient to lose, and whose care and atten- 
tion, under his existing circumstances, might well msike some im- 
pression upon him, although he even did doubt the motives which 
produced such conduct, — " I can swear it was he who did it, to the 
best of my belief," he repeated, with some emphasis on the last 
words, and then added, in aipeevish tone of pain, ''Tou seem to 
have a goodly dislike towards this Pharold, my Lord." 

The peer did not wish, of course, that his personal hatred to 
Pharold should be too apparent, even to those whom he employed 
as tools ; but he still wished that that personal hatred should be so 
far without plausible motive as to lead men to turn their thoughts 
towards remote causes, in order to seek out some probable reason 
for*such persisting enmity. Nor, indeed, was a sufficient motive 
wanting ; for the terrible news he had heard the night before from 
Colonel Manners had awakened feelings towards the gipsy^ which, 
though blending with ancient hatred, were yet sufficiently power- 
ful in themselves to stand forth, even in his own mind, as the great 
incentive to his designs against Pharold, as one great stream, 
joining others, mingles its waters with theirs, and givesits name 
to all. 

** I have good cause to hate him," he said, bending down over 
the woimded man, with the expression of all his dark and bitter 
feelings frowning unrestrained upon his brow, — "Thave good 
cause to hate him. Sir Roger — judge if I have not, when I tell you 
that his hand has not only dipped in my brother's blood, but also 
in' the blood of my only son." 

He spoke in a low and agitated voice : but Sir Roger caught his 
meaning distinctly; and, with an involuntary movement of real hor- 
ror, started up upon bis elbow. He fell back again instantly, with 



a ftmn U agony ^ snd tbe b% drops ndled Iron bis fiirahead. 
The peer paused for a few mniiues, seeiag that the sudden mov'^- 
Ment bad renewed all the sufferings of the wounded man : but he 
had j«t mock nxHre ta say, and wh^ the knight had in some degree 
reoof ered, he began agani with expressiona of sgmipatby and kiad- 
acBS : — ^^ I am sorry to see you suffer so terribly/' he said : ^^ yov 
seemed easier )Bst now ; and I was in hopes that tbe change for 
tiie better, which the surgeon prognosticated, was already comhig 



'^ I was better, 1 was better," said the kugl^ peevi^ly ^ ^' bafe 
thift cursed start that you made me gire, by telling ne about your 



sou, has torn me all to pdaom ayiiu. Yoosboahl not tell one such 
daugs so hastily/' 

"Were my son out of the question," — replied Lord Dewry, wilfa 
every appearance of frankness and siacerity,--*-^^ had this Pfaarold 
aever sbed oee drop of aiy kiakdred blood, I weald pursue him aud 
bis tribe to tbe laat msm, for what they have made yoa suffer." 

There is nocaleulaftiag, bowever, the tunm which irritability and 
atekuess will take ^ ted wbalbeir Lord Dewry ov^^harged the ex* 
pression of regard or not, Sir Roger mnrsrared to himself, in a 
tone too indistinct for the peer to (bslingnisfa his words, — '^ I dare 
say yoB think so, now ibat yon bare your own purposes to answw 
too— I amnot to be blinded. — ^Well, my Lord," he continued aloud^ 
somewhat apprehesisive, perhaps, that the peer*s present kindness 
■nght reader him tbe obliged person, instead of the conferer of 
the obligation, and thus deprive him of many a profitable claim 
far tbe future, -^ ^^ well, my Lord, I am very much (^liged to yoe 
for your kindness *, but, I trast you wilt not allow my having «if-* 
fered, in an attemi^ to serve you^ so greatly as to render me for tbe 
time incapable of doing all that I could wish, — I hope you will not 
allow this fact, I say, to alter your Lordship's kind intentions in my 
ftivour." 

The peerunderstood very clearly, although Sir Roger was ren-^ 
dered peevi^ and somewbat imprudent by pain and sickness, yet 
that with habitual rapacity be now wished to tie bim down to the 
fulfilment of all that had been promised on the former ev^ilng, lest 
the opportunity should slip, and the gipsy be convicted of other 
crimes by other means. Confiding, however, in the assurance of 
the surgeon, that the unhappy knight must die, he felt that he could 
be liberal as the air in promises, without any dangerous result; and 
he, therefore, replied at once, '^ Fear not, fear not. Sir Roger ; not 
only will I do all that I said, when you were first kind enough to 
give me your assistance, but it shall not be my fault, if I do not find 
means to do more. Set your mind, therefore, at ease upon the 
subject, and do not allow any thoughts for the future to give you 
arpprehensiun, or delay your recovery. Since, however, you have 
spoken of the subjea yourself , there are seme thmgs intbaae pSK 
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pers which we were looking over last night which I should much 
like to see again. Have you them here ?" 

Sir Roger, however, was not to be deceived; and his present views 
were directly opposed to those which he perceived or suspected ia 
his noble companion. In the first arrangement of the affair indeed, 
when he had been suddenly raised from apprehensions of the 
most gnawing want to hopes of competence and ease, when he be- 
lieved that the peer could not ultimately act without him, and 
that he had it always in his power to enforce by a few gentle hints 
of publicity, the performaqce of all that had been promised, he 
would have given the papers out of his own hands without fear. 
Under those circumstances, too, the peer had thought it better that 
the knight should keep them, that their production might take place 
more naturally. 

Now, however, the position of each was changed. Lord Dewry 
looked upon Sir Roger as a dying nian, whose life could not be pro* 
tracted to the completion of all they designed, and who might be 
worked upon by the fear of death, or the irritability of sickness, to 
take a very diiferentview of the life he was leaving, from that which 
he had hitherto entertained. Sir Roger, on his part, saw that, tied 
down to a bed of pain, through a long and tedious convalesence, no 
opportunity could possibly be afforded him of superintending and 
directing the proceeding in which he had been engaged ; and, there- 
fore, that his great hold upon the peer was to be found in the papers 
which they had altered together. Roth, therefore, wished to possess 
them; and Sir Roger, in the apparent casual question of LordDewry, 
perceived at once the object he proposed. "No, my Lord," he an- 
swered, somewhat abruptly, " I have them not with me. I left 
them at your house, at Dewry Hall. I wish to God I had them 
with me." 

The peer was somewhat startled by the eagerness of his tone ; 
for it is impossible for men to confederate in villany without being 
more or less suspicious of each othor. "Cannot I find them for 
you. Sir Roger ?" he demanded. "If you will intrust me with the 
key of your valise, I will bring them over with me to-morrow." 

A grim smile checkered the expression of pain on the counte- 
nance of the wounded man, and' he replied, "\Your Lordship is 
very good ; but I shall require a number of things contained in my 
valise, I think it would be better if your Lordship were to have 
the goodness to order some of your servants to send me over every 
thing which I left in the apartment assigned me at Dewry Hall." 

" Certainly, certainly," answered the peer, who saw that he must 
press the matter no farther, — " certainly it shall be done this very 
night. Rut do you not think. Sir Roger," he continued, with re- 
newed apprehension lest the unhappy man, if left unwatched by his 
own eye, should discover his real situation, and be persuaded to 
make inconvenient confessions,^"do you not think, Sir Roger, that 
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you yourself might bear removal to the hail ? I do not like yourre^ 
maining in this damp old house, which has not been inhabited for 
many years, and in which there is but little that can render you 
comfortable, during your convalescence. If you could bear the mo- 
tion " 

^^ Impossible, my Lord," replied Sir Roger, sharply : ''I wonder 
you do not see that I can bear no motion at all. This place will do 
very well : I have lain in worse quarters; and if you will order my 
valise to be sent, it is all I want. To tell the trnth," he added, ^' I 
am somewhat tired, and am afraid that to speak much more would 
injure me." 

. **Then far be it from me," replied the peer, "to prolong our con- 
versation. Sir Roger. I shall take care that every thing that cir^ 
cumstances admit be done for your accommodation, and that you 
be not again teased by our fanatical rector, as you were this morn- 
ing." 

There was a degree of anger in his tone which had it not been re- 
pressed by many a potent consideration, might have flashed forth in 
a very different manner; but it was still sufficiently perceptible to 
make the wounded man add some deprecatory sentences, which the 
peer received in good part, and left the room. As soon as he was 
gone. Sir Roger Millington placed his hand over his eyes, and gave 
way to thoughts of a very mixed, but all of a melancholy, cha- 
racter. 

" His compassion, and his regard," he thought, hi^*mind turning 
to the crafty man who had just left him, — " his compassion and his 
regard are all false and affected, that is clear enough. To think of 
his wishing to move me fourteen or fifteen miles in this terrible 
state ! I should like to know what his object is. He has some deep 
object, beyond doubt. Can he be afraid of my betraying him ? 
Perhaps he may. His schemes are villanous ones enough, that is 
certain : but he knows that if I were to peach, I should lose the an- 
nuity from him, and get nothing from any one else ; so he cannot 
be afraid of that." Then came a long interval of confused and ram- 
bling speculations on the motives of the peer, which had something 
of delirium in their vague and unconnected whirl ; but then a 
more terrible image rose before the mind of the sick man. " Can 
he think me dying T he asked himself. "Can the surgeon have 
told him that I am dying ? No, I won't believe it. I feel as strong 
•as ever, notwithstanding all this pain ! I cannot be dying ! No, no, 
I will live to revenge myself upon those cursed gipsies. — Doctor," 
iie continued aloud, as the surgeon now re-entered the room, "are 
you sure you are not deceiving me about my condition ? Are you 
sure that I am not in danger?" 

The surgeon was a good but an easy-tempered man; not indif- 
ferent to religion ; but still not very certain, at all times, in regard 
to the precise line of conduct which it dictated. Although he 
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thougliit it wrong, as a general principle^ to depress the spirits of a 
palieiit, \yf telling him hfs danger, yet he had eoneefved that the 
clergyman bad done hut hh duty, as a man of reKgfon, in letting 
the woonded kntght know what he, as a nieAicsd man, :had thonght 
it his duty to conceal. The arguments and injunctions of the peer, 
however, cc^mlHig In support of his own opinion,, he maintaiiied his 
Hfstasserlion t^Sir Roger, telling him^at, although St was iTnpos>> 
^hie 10 answer for dontingencies, and that he could not exactty telT 
what migt^t be the liltitnate result of Ms wound till he had exa- 
Aliped it on the following day, yet he saw no reason whatever to 
apprehend any immediate danger. 

^ Wiik tlmassmtuice Sk* Roger satisfied hinKelf, and passed a fe- 
rerish »ad paintal nighl, in murmnirs at the agony he suffered, in 
curses and imj^eeafbtons upon the whole race of gipsies, and m 
Tague specula(tt0ns upon the motives and views of Lord Dewry, #ii 
his conduct of that morning. At times his mind seemed to ramble 
a little: and he would mutter vague sentences, ref^rHngfotnatiiy a 
dififerent object, which would excite l^h ^^e attention and W0n-^ 
dl^r ol the medical man, and make bim believe that bis patient 
wanted the aid oi religien more than he had knagrned at fivfii;. 
When spoken to howerel', his replies became rnstantly clear aiftd 
precise, aad all his Ibneultles appeared again as perfect as ever. 

In the mean while, the peer^ alter leavii^ snch diree^ons as the 
circumstances and his OAvn particular plans required, placed him- 
self once more in his carriage, amd returned to his usual abode ; 
but he determined that oniao consideration ^ould the wounded 
man be left longer In DiiBrden House without his presence. ^^ Those 
meddling priests," he thought, ^^thtnk themselves privileged to 
obtrude and to persevere in their obtruMon : but I do «ot Mnk the 
rector win presume t^ set hfe foiot wivhln the doors of Dimden white 
1 am there, witho«it my especial desire^; and if be do, he shall 
soon be disposed of. I daii& say, however, ^hat Str Roger himself 
said enovgh to prevent his speedy netnvn; but that surgeon, ifcM 
Swainsfione, is a we»lfi Mlow, and I will ti^iist notMng to circttil^ 
stanices." 

There were other things, himever, to be aecompfished, which 
required no small shil and canning to bring aibonft -, but the nuid 
of Lord Dewry was all activity and eagerness, now tlMtt Ae strife 
had aetually commesced, and that be felt that the struggle between 
him and the only witness oC the crime he liad commitied was se ftr 
adivanced that it a>ttld only end in tbe destruction of one or the 
other. TberewiM&no jnore hesitation iMiw*-^tliere was no more fear 
or doubt— there was 4iipne of that wavering between mamyfeelteg^ 
and many emotions. He had plunged In, and he was resolif ed to 
«saji;e his wagr through. The news. of his son's deaoh hadldedided 
Mm y and the burning longing for revenge went faonid Is hand with 
nH his othei: motives. Be hadtesitaited at the tas^iisbep} bnc tbaft 
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irretrievable first sl^ vras now takra^ and he did i|ot regret it. He 
had chosen his paih; he had begun the contest, and his whole 
thoughts and mind were bent to take advantage of every circum- 
stance in ord^r tiUerminate in his own favour. 

Again and again » as the carriage rolled on, he revolved in his 
own miad the various means that conld be used to ioduce the dyibg 
man to make such a declaration of what he had witnessed during 
the affray in Dimden Park as vfouki give an irresistible grasp of 
Pharold ^ and yet how to accomplish this purpose without letting 
Sir Roger know that be was dyittg» aiad that the crimes to which he 
was making bimself a party would soon appear in the dreadful ao» 
count against his disembodied spirit? It was a diffieult task, and 
yet be thought be could accopplisb it, if be w^ere for any loag 
time present in the knight's sick room ; but on another point he 
saw, and saw with a glow of triumpb^ that lie could turn the very 
refusal of the papers, which for a moment he had considered as de- 
trimental) to the very best Account, 

Although it was late, and be badjp not dined, yet he ordered the 
carriage, ere it proceeded home, to pass throi^ (he neighbouring 
village, and stop at the vicarage* It was an honour which the 
proud, cold, irreverent peer bad seldom paid to the poor miAister 
of a religion that condemned him ; and with some surprise the vicar 
jsaw him enter bis little &ti^dy. But the struggle in which be was 
^Bgdged, like all other sHrutSgi^ of base interest,' whether they be 
for the purposes of political aa^iition or of private avarice, was oae^ 
that mightily tamed pride» aud^endered Ci^ness vfarm and affable.' 
He was anxious to buy golden opinions from all soits of men ; and 
.altbough he bad a farther pmrpostf at present in view, he addressed 
the clergyman with tliat sort of courtesy, which his situation 
.prompted him to use towards every one whose woixi mig^t be of 
value 'm the opinion of Ibe world. 

^' My dear sir," be said, ^' I come to you for the purpose of re^ 
questing a favour." The vicar, who neither loved nor approved 
tbe man who spoke to him, answered coldly that he shoaid be 
happy to do any thiAg to serve bis Lordship ; and the peer pro- 
ceeded to explain. 

'^ The faa is," he said, ^^ that last night, in a terrible deeiHsteal* 
ing ai&ray, which took place at Dimden, a poor friend of mine was 
severely wounded , and is not expected to live from hour to hour. 
Amongst his baggage, which remains here at the ball, be tells me 
that there are papers of great importaBoe; and, indeed, be wished 
me to bring them to him ; but as his«iiad is not itself and his fJH 
culties wander from time to time, I do not conceive I should be 
justified in placing papers of importance at bis disposal. At the 
same tim^ of coarse, I cannot pitemme to examine them, and I 
wish much to seal tbem up in your presence, if you have tune to get 
into my carriage with me and accompanar ae ta tbebidi* bis Cor 
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Ibis purpose that I have now called here as I passed from IMmden 
on my way home." 

The vicar thought that the matter might have been more simply 
arranged : but as there was nothing in the peer's request which 
was unreasonable, he consented to accompany him ; and in a few 
minutes they were at the door of the mansion. Leaving the cook 
to fret over his delayed ragouts, the peer instantly ordered sealing- 
wax and lights to be brought ; and, accompanied by the clergyman, 
proceeded to the apartments which Sir Roger Millington had oc- 
cupied for so short a time, and in which various articles of apparel 
were still lying about. The valise, however, firmly locked, was in 
one comer of the room ; and, what was still more pleasing in the 
si|^t of the peer, there appeared on one of the tables a small porta- 
ble letter-case, in which, beyond all doubt, the knight had placed 
the papers which were of so much consequence to Lord Dewry. 

Lord Dewry took the veax, and bidding the servant who brought 
it hold the taper, he sealed first the letteiM^se, and then the valise, 
and requested the vicar to do the same with his own seal. '^ I am 
induced," he said, in a frank tone, ^4o take all these precautions, 
by a conversation which I had with my poor friend this morning, 
in which he spoke of these things as of the most vital importance. 
It might be the mere rambling of delirium, but it might be more 
correct ; an^, therefore, as this caution costs me nothing but the 
wax, and you, my dear sir, nothing but the loss of a few minutes* 
time — though I know your time is valuable — I thought it best 
not to neglect a line of conduct, which I might regret not hav- 
ing pursued hereafter." 

** I think your Lordship is quite right," replied the vicar, plac- 
ing his seal also on the cases. ^^In matters of worldly prudence, 
and in our religious duties, where there is any thing to be done 
which may produce good, and cannot produce evil, to neglect it is, 
in the one case, a folly, and in the other, a sin." 

The peer repressed the sneer that began to curl his lip ; and, 
perhaps, felt at his heart that the good man's word were true, 
though through life he had neglected the rule they taught. He 
then bade the servant close up the apartment, and lock the door, 
till the death of the unhappy knight should render Uie things that 
it contained the properly of others; and descending the stairs 
with the vicar, he begged that he would favour him by remaining 
to dinner, which was about to be placed upon the table. The cler- 
gyman replied that he had long dined ; and in answer to the offer 
of the peer's carriage to take him back to the vicarage, he answered 
that he would rather walk. 

^^ He is stem and repulsive ! " thought the peer, as the clergyman 
left him : but there was still a lingering gleam of better feeling, 
which occasionally, lighted up his darkened heart, and be added, 
$dmost instantly, . and alondi . ^^— but he is loved by the poor, and 
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he is a good man ; and I would rather have such a one near me 
than a pampered voluptuary/' 

" Sir!" said the servant, who was standing by. 

'^ Pshaw! nothing!" replied the peer, and walked back to his 
dressing-room. 

Early the next morning he returned to Dimden, where he re- 
ceived, as we have seen, the tidings which Colonel Manners sent 
him of the security of his son, which, though it poured some balm 
into his heart, came too late to effect any change in his purposes 
against the gipsy. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

^^ The time was," thought the gipsy, as he climbed the hills once 
more, after leaving Colonel Manners at the house of Sir William 
Ryder, — "the time was when these limbs would have undertaken 
double the toil that they have undergone this day, as a matter of 
sport. But now they are weary and faint, like those of some sickly 
dweller in cities — of some slave of effeminate and enfeebling 
luxury. Age is upon me : the breaker of the strong sinew — the 
softener of the hard muscle — the destroyer of vigour, activity, and 
power has laid upon me that heavy hand, which shall press me 
down into the grave. But it matters not — it matters not. I have 
outlived my time ; I have changed, and the things around me have 
changed also ; but we have not changed in the same way. They 
have sprung up, new and young, while I have grown weary and 
old ; and, in the midst of the world, I am like a withered leaf of 
the last year among the green fresh foliage of the spring. It is 
time that 1 should fall from the bough, and give place to brighter 
things." 

As he thus thought, whether from corporeal weariness, or from 
the listlessness of the dark melancholy which oppressed him, he 
turned from the high road into the first plantation that he met with ; 
and, without such care for personal comfort as even a gipsy usually 
takes, cast himself down under the trees, and sought to refresh 
himself by sleep. Gloomy ideas, however, still pursued him long; 
and, with the superstitious imaginations of his tribe heightening 
the universal propensity to superstition in our nature, he fancied 
that the melancholy which disappointment, and anxiety, and difii- 
culty, and failure, had produced, was but some supernatural warn- 
ing of his approaching fate. The bravest, the wisest, the best, as 
well as the most hardened and the most sceptical, have felt such 
presentiments, and have believed them ; and very often, also, either 
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bj the desponding inactivity of such beliePy or by rash straggled to 
prove that they did not believe, have brought about the folfikiKi^ 
of that which originally was but a dream. 

Sleep, however, came at length; and it Was dayUght tbe next 
morning ere the gipsy woke. He rose refreshed ;. and his dark 
visions, perhaps, would have vanished, if he would have let them : 
but there is nothing to which one so fondly clings as superstition^ 
and to have cast from him as untrue a presentiment in which he had 
once put faitli Pbai*old would have held as treason to the creed of 
bis people. He rose, then ; and, pursuing the paths through the 
plantations and the woods, avoiding all public ways, and never 
venturing farther from the covert than to follow the faintly-marked 
track through some small solitary meadow, he mounted the remain- 
ing hills, and bent his steps towards the thick wood in which 
he had left his companions, revolving, as he went, what might be 
the probable fate of those to whom he had so perseveringly clung, 
when he, himself, should be no more. 

He found the other gipsies all on foot, and busied about the va- 
rious Httle cares of a fresh day, with the light and careless glee of 
a people to whom the sorrows of the past week are as a half-for- 
gotten tradition. The old were talking and laughing at the 
entrances of their tents, the young were sporting together by the 
stream, and the middle-aged were employed in mending this or 
that which had gone wrong about their carts and baggage, and 
whistling as lightly at their work as if there were no such thing as 
^rief in all tbe world. 

" And thus will it be," thought Pharold, as he approached, — ** thus 
will it be with them all, ere I am a week beneath the earth. But 
it matters not, it matters not. So be it. Why should I wish tears 
shed or hearts bruised for such a thing as I am T 

He believed that he did not wish it; yet where is the man so 
steeled by nature or philosophy as to look forward to the grave, and 
not to hope that some kind bosom will sigh, some gentle eye give a 
tear to his memory when he is gone? and though Pharold believed 
that he did not wish it, he deceived himself. At the door of his 
own tent sat she on whom, in this his latter day, he had bestowed 
the better part of all his feelings; whom he loved, at once, with the 
tenderness of a father and the tenderness of a husband, — an imion 
of feelings that never yet produced aught but sorrow, for it never 
can be returned in the fulness of its own intensity. 

She was looking lovelier, too, than ever he had seen her; and 
though. Heaven knows, her beauty owed but little to richness of 
dress, yet there was a something of taste and elegance in her attire, 
rude as it was in quality, that pleased the eye of one who had 
acquired a knowledge of what constitutes beauty in other times and 
circumstances. She had twined a bright red handkerchief through 
the profuse masses of her jetty black hair, and had brought a siof^e 



fold partly across ber broad dear, forehead. Her full round ariii^ 
were bare up to the shoulders; aqd as if in sport she had cast her 
red mantle round her, like the plaid of a Sceitish shepherd, CGa^ 
trasting strongly, but finely, with the drapery of a blue gows 
benealh. Her head was bent like the beauCiftil head of Hagnr, by 
Correggio ; and her dark eyes^ their long toshes resting on her 
sunny cheek, were cast down, well-pleased, upon one of ihe chiit- 
dren of tlie iribe, who, leaning on her knees, was playing with the 
silver ring that circled one of the taper fingers of her small brow« 
hand. 

Lena did not hear the approach of any one till Pharold was 
within fifty paces ; but the moment his welKknown step met her 
ear, she started up and ran to meet him, with smiles that were, 
perhaps, the brighter because she felt that she had something to 
atone for, weighty enough to be concealed, and yet not to oppress 
ber very heavily. Pharold pressed her to his bosom ; and whatever 
he might try to believe, he felt — felt to his heart's inmost core— that 
there was at least one person on the earth that he should wish to 
remember him, after the stream of time had washed away his me- 
mory from the hearts of others. 

He gave but one moment to tenderness, however ; and the next, 
turning to the rest of the gipsies, he enquired, ^' What news of the 
boy?" The old woman was instantly called from one of the tents, 
and came willingly enough to make her report to Pharold, though 
she grumbled audibly all the way at being hurried, and at such 
tasks being put upon her at her years. 

^^Well, Pharold, I have done your bidding", she said, in atone 
both c£yoling and self-important,— ^4 have done your bidding, and 
have seen the lad. Poor fellow, his is a hard case, indeed; and 
^uch a fine, handsome boy, too, and so happy a one as he used to 
be " 

"But what said he, woman?" interrupted Pharold, sternly. 
" Keep your praises of him till he be here to hear them, and. thank 
you for them; for, doubtless, he is the only person who will do so. 
Tell me what he said of his situation." 

" What he said !'' replied the beldam ; " why, what should he say^ 
but that if he be, not got out to-morrow night— that is, this night 
that is coming, — he will be sent away to the county gaol, and 
hanged for the murder of that fellow that is dying or dead up at 
the house? That's what he said." 

"But did he say how he was to be delivered?" asked Pharold. 
^'That is the question." 

"Yes, to be sure he did," answered the old woman. "Do you 
think 1 went there for nothing? He may be delivered easy enough, 
if folks like to try. You know the windows of that there strong 
room, Pharold, well enough, and I know them too, for I was in 
there for half a da; or more, when old Dick Hodges swore to my 
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nimming his cocks and hens. — He lies in the churchyard now, the 
old blackguard^ for that was in the old lord's time. — But, as I was 
saying, you know the windows well enough. When they had you 
up at the house, and wanted to make a gentleman of you, but found 
they had got hold oif the wrong stuff " 

Pharold's brow grew as dark as a thundercloud. ^^ On, woman, 
on with your story," he cried, ^' and turn not aside to babble of the 
past. What have you or I to do with the past? You were the 
same then that you are now, only that the vices and follies of youth 
have given place to the vices and follies of age." 

^^Well, well, Fm sure I'm telling my story as quickly as it can be 
told," replied Mother Gray ; ^^ but, as I was saying, you know the 
windows well enough, and know that any one that is at all strong 
could knock off two or three of the bars, and let the boy out m a 
minute. Any one could do it." 

*' Oh, but he said that nobody but Pharold must come," cried 
Lena, eagerly, forgetting for the moment all caution, and then red- 
dening, like the morning sky, as soon as she had spoken. 

^^Ha !" cried Pharold, turning his clear dark eyes full upon her, 
'^ said he so ? and how know you that he did say so, Lena ? Ha !" 

The poor girl turned redder and redder, and looked as if she 
would have sunk into the ground, while Pharold still gazed sternly 
upon her, as if waiting an answer ; but the ready cunning of the old 
woman came to her aid with a lie. ^' How does she know that he 
said so?" cried the beldam : ^' how should she know it but by my 
telling her ?" 

Lena heard the falsehood more willingly than she would have 
spoken it, though by her silence she made it her own, as much as 
if her lips had given it utterance. 

" Tis well, 'tis well," said Pharold, with a bitter smile curling 
his lip, — '^ 't is well. So he said that none but Pharold should 
come ? Now tell me, woman, if your tongue be not so inured to 
falsehood that it cannot speak truth," — Lena burst into tears, and 
crept back to her tent, while Pharold went on, — "tell me why this 
boy said that none but Pharold must come, when any one else 
could remove the bars as well ?" 

" Because he said that any one else who did not know the park 
might make some mistake," replied the old woman, " and so ruin 
both himself and poor Will." 

Pharold mused for a moment or two, and then asked, " was all 
quiet when you went ?" 

"As quiet as a dead sheep," answered the old woman, with a 

grin. 
" And no one stirring in the house or in the park ?" demanded 

Pharold. 

" In the park all was dark and solitary," she replied : " I saw 
nothing but some fine fat deer, and an owl that came skimming 
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along before us in the long walk ; and on the outside of the house 
all was quiet enough too : but there were two rooms above where 
there were lights ; and I waited a while to see if they would be 
put out: but they were so long, that I made up my mind, as all 
the rest was still, to creep on ; and I got close under the boy's win* 
dow and called his name, and he told me that the lights were in the 
room where the man is dying." 

Pharold mused again ; but the man fvhom we have heard called 
by the name of Brown, a powerful gipsy of about forty years of age^ 
took a step forward, and laid his hand kindly upon Pharold*s arm. 
-^^ I will tell you what, Pharold," he said, ^Hhis seems to me a doubt- 
ful sort of business. I do not think the boy would do anything 
willingly to trap one of us : but he may have been taken in some* 
how 'y and it does seem as if there was something strange about it 3 
so I'll teU you what, Fll go, and the old woman shall show me 
the way." 

" No, Brown, no," said Pharold 5 "I would put upon no man 
what I was afraid to do myself, — if I could be afraid to do any thing. 
If there be no treachery, there is nothing to fear : and if there be 
treachery, Ishouldbe base, indeed, if I letanyofmypeople fall into 
what was meant for myself. No, no, I will ga : no man can avoid 
his hour. Brown. .We all know that when fate has fixed what is to 
happen, we may turn which way we will, but we shall not escape 
it. I will go ; and if there be treachery, let it light upon the heads 
of those that devised it. It is my fate — I will go." 

" No, no, Pharold," said the other ; " let me go. To me they 
can do nothing. Me they cannot charge with any crime, evenun* 
justly ; for I was not in the park at all when the man was shot. You 
and all the others were, though you went there to prevent it ; and 
so, if they catch you, they may send you to prison : but if they catch 
me, they can do nothing with me. They can but say I came to 
speak with the poor boy through the bars." 

Pharold, however persisted. It had ever been his habit amongst 
his fellows to take upon himself tlie execution of any thing difficult 
or dangerous ; and he regarded it almost as a privilege, which he 
clung to the more, in the present instance, from a superstitious 
conviction that fate was leading him on, and that it was useless to 
struggle against its influence. '^ There yet remains the whole day 
before us," he said, when he had silenced opposition, ^'and but 
little remains to be done. Gail all the people round me, Brown, 
fori am going to speak with them, — perhaps it may be for the last 
time." 

The gipsies who already surrounded him saw well that a presen- 
timent of approaching death weighed upon the mind of him who 
had so long been their leader, and it is but doing them justice to ac- 
knowledge, that most of them grieved sincerely to observe that 
such was the case. None, however, otYered comfort or consolation ; 
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fcr their belief in their own superstitious traditions was far too 
strong for any one to dream even that such a presentiment might 
prove fallacious. The rest of the tribe were soon called together; 
andy stretching themselves out in various groups around, with the 
clear forest stream bubbling and murmuring through the midst, and 
the bright sun streaming through the oaks and beeches upon the 
bank on which ihey lay, they waited in silence for what Pharold 
had to say. The tone he assumed was simple and calm, perhaps 
less marked iind emphatic than that which he generally affected. 
"My friends," he began, "I am going this night upon a matter 
more dangerous than any that I have ever yet attempted, at least so, 
from many reasons, I am led to think ; in it I may probably be 
taken by men who hate and persecute us ; and, if I be so taken, do 
not deceive yourselves ; I shall never return amongst you alive. I 
feel it, I know it; and, therefore, if by the first light of to-morrow's 
sun I have not returned, look upon me as amongst the dead, take 
up your tents, and go as far as you may. When you are so far 
from this place that they cannot follow you, to persecute you, seek 
out what has become of the clay that I leave behind. Lay me in 
the earth, in some green wood, but where the summer sun may 
shine upon me, and the winter snow may fall : turn my face to the 
eastward, and j)ut one hand upon my heart, and let not the earth 
that covers me be more than four palms deep.(l) When you have 
done all this, forget me ; but forget not what I am going to say. 
Remember, ever before all things, that you are a nation apart, and 
mingle not with the strangers amongst whom you dwell. Let them 
follow their way, and you follow your way. Give obedience to their 
laws, but maintain your own liberties ; bend to their power, but pre- 
serve the customs of your fathers. Shut them out, too, as ftir as may 
be, from amongst you : let them not learn either your history, or 
your language, or your knowledge ; for if they do they will make 
tliese the means of softening and enslaving, under the pretence of 
civilising and improving you. Forget not that you have been, and 
that you shall be, yet a great people ; nor ever think that there are 
too few of you left for the time of your greatness to come. Look at this 
acorn : it fell from a great tree, that has been cut down; and though 
now it be smaller than the egg of a wren, it shall yet be as great as 
the mightiest of the forest. So is it, and so shall it be, with you. 
None of you can ever gain so much as I could have gained by aban- 

(i) The gipsy tribes throughout Europe are so like one another in their habits, that 
it is extraordinary so great a difference should exist in their manner of burying their 
dead as has been observed amongst them, especially when they attach much impor* 
tanoe to the method they each pursue. Amongst the greater part of the continental 
gipsies the habit of burying their dead underwater prevails : but to other tribes » 
Again, the forest affords a place of sepulture; and to others, I have heard, the w»- 
Biiss of high mountains. 
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dOfiing my people ; but I would not do it. I refused wedllfay and 
ease, and honour, and I chose poverty, and wandenng, and perse- 
cution, because I was born of the gipsy race, and would not belle 
the blood of my fathers, by mingling with the persecutors of oup 
lieople — because I would not be chosen from amongst them for a 
plaything and an experiment. I learned their knowledge, though 
tbey learned not ours, and I returned to mine own as true in heart 
as when I left them. Thus let it be with you all ; and if, after I am 
gone, the name of Pharold is ever mentioned, let it be as an example 
of how true our people should be to the ways of their fathers.'* 

He paused, and there followed amongst those who surrounded 
him the4ow murmur of people who draw their breath deep after a 
long and eager attention, but no one spoke ; and in a few minutes 
Pharold proceeded : — *' If I return no more, there will be some 
one wanting to lead and direct you all aright. My choice falls 
upon you, Browu, as the calmest, and the wisest, and the bravest, 
with years sufficient to insure experience, and yet with vigour 
uaimpaired by age. Do you consent, my brothers, that he should 
beyonrRia?" 

The choice was one which all anticipated, and with which all 
were pleased, except, perhaps, two or three, who, feeling that 
tbey ought to be satisfied though they were not, and that they must 
submit whether they liked it or not, yielded with the rest, or, per- 
haps, gave more clamorous approval. ^' I have now,*' continued 
Pharold^ turning towards Lena, who, since the people had been 
<^lled round him, had remained near in silent tears while he had 
been speaking, — "I have now spoken to you of all things, sav» 
one. ' I leave amongst you my wife, then a widow ; and, as heaven 
knows I have dealt justly with you all, so, I beseech you, deal 
justly and kindly by her. Be unto her as brethren and sisters. I 
supplied unto her the place of parents that are dead; you supply 
unto her, I beseech you, my place when I am dead also. Let her 
share with .the rest in what you gain, until she shall choose out 
some one to be to her a support and a husband. Let her choice 
depend upon herself, but oh, let her choice be good ; let it not fix 
upon a fair form or a smooth tongue, but a strong mind and a noble 
heart." 

\He spoke firmly, but, perhaps, somewhat bitterly; and Lena, 
though she raised her eyes for a moment with a look of imploring 
depreciation, said nothing, but wept on in silence. '^ And now," 
continued Pharold, "I will have done, my friends, with but one 
more injunction, which is, — Keep together. Let not the people 
of the land separate you, bat be ye true amongst yourselves." 

Thus saying, he rose from the bank on which he had been lean* 
ing, and the rest sprang upon their feet also. His scanty auditory 
then dispersed to their several occupations again, though some 
lingered for a few minutes, gazing upon him as on <me they might 
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neyer see more after that day was over ; and Pharold, after speak- 
ing a few words in a gentler tone to Lena, laid his hand upon the 
arm of the man Brown, and walked with him slowly down the 
course of the stream. 

Ilieir conversation was long : many were the sage and prudent 
maxims that Pharold gave to him whom he had pointed out as his 
successor, many the wild and singular cautions which he suggested. 
It was, in fact, his lesson of political economy and government ; 
but, as it would not suit any other world but the little world for 
which it was intended, it were useless to repeat it here. He did 
not, until the end, refer again to himself in any way ; but, after 
having spent nearly two hours in giving instructions respecting the 
rule and protection of the tribe, he added, ^'I need not tell you. 
Brown, that I feel the flame goi^g out — not that it is less bright — 
the broadest blaze of the fire is often the last, but it is near its 
end ; and if it be not to-morrow or the', next day, in the manner 
that I apprehend, or in the way my enemies seek to make it, yet 
death will come soon, in his own time, and in his own path. Look 
there!" and he spread out before his comrade his broad palm, tra- 
versed with the many lines and marks which are usually to be 
found there. The other gipsy gazed on it for a moment, gravely, 
but made no reply; and Pharold went on : — '^ Nevertheless, as I 
have heard the ignorant and the conceited declare, that people often 
do things themselves to bring about a fate that is foretold them, I 
will neglect nothing that can turn aside mine. If, then, by dawn 
to-morrow, I have not retitrned to you, send instantly a trusty mes* 

senger to the small village of , where I have sent several times 

before, to the house of Mr. Harley — many of the people know it — 
bid them tell him for me, that I am in prison, on a false accusation 
which he knows of, and that if he would save me, he mustcomeover 
to Dimden soon. See that it be done rightly, Brown ; for were any 
thing to happen to me without his knowlege, he v/ould say that I 
had used him unkindly, or had not confidence in his honour.'' 

"I will do it myself, Pharold," replied the gipsy : '*I will take 
one of those that have been over, to be sure of the place, and will 
see the man myself, if it be possible." 

" Oh, he will see you," answered Pharold : "he has learned bit- 
ter lessons in life, and knows that a belter heart may beat under a 
gipsy's bosom than under the robes of peers and princes. Now, 
then, I have said all, Brown ; and fare you well, my freind. You at 
least will not forget me." 

"Never!" answered the other ; and they parted. During the rest of 
the day a degree of gloom naturally hung over the party of gipsies ; 
and wherever Pharold turned, there were eyes looking at him, with 
some degree of superstitious awe, as one in whom approaching 
fate was already visible. Evening, however, came at length, and 
night began to fall; and, ere the first, iwinkling star could claim 
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full possession of the sky, a thin whitish autumn mist rose up from 
the valleys, and came drifting with the wind through the trees, and 
•down the course of the little stream by which the gipsies' tents were 
pitched. Pharold remarked it with satisfaction, exclaiming, '^May 
it last, may it last. With such a mist as that, and a dark au* 
tumn night, he were a keen man, indeed, that could take me in 
Dimden Park." 

As far as the continuance of the mist went, he was gratified to 
bis wish; for it not only remained, but increased in density to 
that degree, that even round the gipsies' fires the dark faces lighted 
by the red glare appeared dim and phantom like to those who sat 
on the other side of the blaze. Pharold himself remained from 
sunset, till nearly midnight in his tent ; and Lena had not appeared 
at all from the time he had spoken to the tribe in the morning. At 
length, Pharold came forth ; and the gipsies who were still congre- 
gated round the fires, thinking that he was about to join them for a 
time ere he went,- made room for him amongst them ; but he glided 
on past them all, merely saying, in a low voice as became near the 
spot where Brown was placed » " I go ! do not forget !" 

He then walked rapidly on, threaded the most intricate mazes of 
the wood, traversed the common above the park, leaped the park 
wall, near the spot where Dickon and his party had entered on their 
ill-starred deer-stealing expedition, and paused for a moment to 
look around him, and consider his farther proceedings. The mist 
which lay heavy on the common and the lawns was still more dense 
and dark amidst the covered walks and narrow paths of Dimden 
Park; but the obscurity proved of but little inconvenience to one so 
much accustomed to wander in the night as Pharold. Long habit 
of the kind seems, indeed, to give another sense, and to enable per- 
sons who are possessed of it to distinguish, as it were instinctively, 
obstacles in their way which the eye could not have detected. 

Thus he walked on, through the thick trees and amongst the nar- 
row paths of the park, without ever either taking a wrong direc- 
tion, or running against any of the massy trunks round which the 
small footway turned. Ever and anon, however, hestopt to listen, 
but all was still : there was not a voice, a footstep, a rustle, a sound 
of any kind to be heard, till he entered one of the principal alleys 
leading towards the house, when a distant clock struck a quarter to 
twelve, and, as if roused by the sound, the owl poured forth her 
long melancholy cry, and flitted slow across Pharold's steps, 
i&tirring slightly the foggy air with the scarcely heard wave of her 
light wings. 

Pharold marked its voice, and felt it flap past him ; and, in that 
mood when the heart connects every thing with its internal gloom^ 
he mutterd, " Hoot no more, bird of ill omen ! I am prepared and 
ready !" 

The end of the alley which he had chosen opened upon the side 
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of the la^vn, at the dtetanoe of perhaps a bmufi^d yards from the 
house. But the fog ^vas too thick for even the hare outline of the 
'mansion to be visifole ; and the only thing thalt indicated its proxi- 
mity was the appearance of two or three rays of light, pouring from 
-the apertures m some window shuttans, and streaming through the 
white mist, till they lost themseives in the night. Pharold paused 
and gazed ; and emotions as mingled, but less painful, affected his 
•bosom, as those which had been experienced by Lord Dewry when 
he liad last looked towards the same buiidmg. All was silent 
around : he felt himself secure in the obscurity ; he was in no 
haste to go on ; and as he stood and gazed towards the dwelling 
where two years of the happiest part of life had been spent, his 
mind naturally reverted to the pasL He called up those boyish 
days, the pleasures he had then enjoyed, his fri^dshiip with one 
noble-minded youth, and the injuries he had since received from 
the other companion of his boyhok>d. He thought of what he had 
been, and of what he might have been ; of the promises held out 
to him by those who would have kept them ; of the prospects that 
were open before hiuL, if he had chosen to follow them ; he thought 
of the life of honour, and respect, and fortune, which mi^t have 
been his ; and he compared it witJi the life of wandering, and per- 
secution, and anxiety, which he had led from the da.y he quitted 
that mansion to the hour that he stood there again, in the sear and 
yellow leaf of years, in the close of man's too brief exislence. It 
was a melancholy retix)spect, and he could not but feel it as melan- 
choly ; but there was a proud, stern satisfaction mingled witli it 
all, enhanced even by rhe magnitude of the sacrifice he had made. 
He lelt a deep gladnes^ n knowing, now that life lay behind him 
as a past journey^ that he had adhered to his persecuted people, 
in spite of every temptation that could have led him to abandon 
them; tbatJIvolnntarily and perseveringly he had made their fate 
his fete, in preii^enGe toa more splendid destiny than hope herself 
could have led him to expect. He felt proud, too, and justly, that 
those feelings and principles which had won him the strong affec- 
tion of the noble aad good in another class, and amongst another 
people, had never be^ forgotten amidst dangers^ and perils, and 
sorrows, and temptations ; and that he could lay his hand upm 
his heart, as he gazed up towards the mansion, and say, I have 
been as noble in poverty asad wandering as if I had never quitted 
the shelter of those once lordly wails. 

. He stood and gazed for near ten minutes; aad then ending his 
reverie, as all deep contemplations end, with a sigh, he turned 
.isl%hlly flrom the ^ath he had been pursuiag, skirted round the edge 
,oCthe wood, and, without crossing the open space, approached 
through ilie triees that part of the building called the Justice-room, 
which lay, as we have seen, contiguous to the chamber hi which 
Ab h^jf wa» qooteedft SinQs ho bud b^en there, hoirevari the 
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fiver had encroaohed so much upon the bauky that no one less 
active and expert than himself would have found space to pass 
between the walls of \he high old chapel -like projection, so called, 
and the edge of the bank above the water. He accomplished it^ 
however, though with some difficulty; and then, turning the angle 
of the building, approached the window of the strong room. Rais- 
ing himself on a ledge of ornamental stone-work, which ran along 
^he basement, he put his hand through the bars to feel whether the 
inner window was closed or not, and finding that it was shut, he 
knocked gently on the glass wkhhis knuckles. The moment after, 
it was opened, and the voice of the youth demanded, " Who is 
there ? " 

" It is I, WilUam, "said Pharold 5 " are your limbs free?" 

" They are free of cords, '' answered the lad in a voice that trem* 
bled with agitation, and, perhaps, • with remorse; — ''they are 
free of cords, but I cannot get out. " 

"I will open the way for you then," answered Pharold; " but 
when I have picked out the mortar from these bars, you use your 
&trei2gth to force them out from witliin/' 

Tlie boy made no answer, but listened to hear if those who lay in 
watt had taken the alarm; and a hqpe did cross his mind that they 
might have neglected their watch on that dark and chilly night, and 
that Pharold might give him the means of escape, without the con-^ 
summation of the treachery to which he had yielded. The hope 
iocneased, as Pharold, with a small crow bar, gradually loosened 
the iron from its socket in the stone, and yet no one appeared ; and 
as soon as it was practicable, the boy, using his whole strength 
from within, forced out the lower end of the bar. The space, how- 
ever, was not yet large enough to give a passage to his shoulders, 
and the gipsy instantly affiled himself again, to loosen the neigh^ 
bouring bar. " Oh make haste, make haste," cried the youth, with 
almost frantic eagerness, — " make haste, Pliarold, make haste." 

"Hush," cried Pharold, sternly, and turned hastily to listen ; but 
at the same instant two men sprang upon him. The gipsy strug- 
gjledtocast them ofif, but h4s foot slipped, and they both fell with him 
to the grouAd- £pe he could rise, two more were added to the as- 
sailants: ^md finding resistance vain, Pharold instantly abandoned 
the attempt^ suffered his arms to be pinioned with a burning heart, 
and followed whither they led him. 

Several lights and several figures appeared at the small back 
doM* to which they conducted their prisoner $ and more than one 
lantern was raised to his face, and more than one inquisitive coun- 
tenance stared into his, as be was taken through some long stone 
passages towards the very room from which he had been endeavour^ 
ing to liberate his treacherous youug companion. The four men 
who had seized him hurried him on, keeping close together, as if 
afraid that, notwithstanding all diefr efforts, he might still escape. 
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At the door of the strong room they paused ; and one, producing a 
key, proceeded to apply it to the lock, and to undraw the heavy 
bolts and bars. Pharold spoke not a word ; but the moment the 
door was open, and the light, from some lanterns behind, flashed 
in through the aperture, his eyes sought the unhappy youth, whose 
face was covered with tears. 

Pharold had only time to ask himself, ^' Is he guilty, or is he in- 
nocent?" when, springing past him and those that conducted him, 
the lad made straight towards the door. One of those behind in- 
stantly stopped him, exclaiming, '^ Holla, my lad, where are you 
going so fast ? 

The one who had opened the door, however, turned round al- 
most at the same time, crying, '^ Let him go, let him go ; now we 
have got this one, we do not care for the other. Let him be off as 
fast as he will." 

The gipsy's doubts were cleared up in a moment. He saw him- 
self betrayed by one of his own people, whom he was in the very 
act of rescuing ; he saw himself delivered up by one for whom be 
bad been risking so much ; he saw his most generous feelings made 
iise of as snares to take him ; and he believed that she whom beloved 
more than any thing on earth was a party to the infemous treach- 
ery by which he hadbeen entrapped. Oh, how he hated the whole 
buman race ! 

So deep, so powerful, was the agony that he suffered, that, with- 
out a word, without a movement, he stood upon the spot to which 
his captors thrust him forward, his dark eyes bent upon the 
ground, his pinioned hands clasped together, as if they had been 
rivetted with iron, his limbs as motionless as if they had been 
stone. The people round gazed at him, but he saw them not; they 
taunted and they sneered, but his ear was dull. He felt not at 
that moment the insolent gaze, the brutal jest, the loss of liberty, 
the very bands that wrung his muscles. He felt alone that he was 
betrayed, that his love and his confidence had been cheated and 
despised. All the rest was nothing. That, that was the iron 
that entered into his soul ! Ere he had been there a minute, the 
keeper Harvey, who had not been amongst those that took him, 
pushed through the gaping crowd, to assure himself that the report 
which reached him was true. But there was something in the 
gipsy that the man felt and feared, with feelings full of hate, 
indeed, but nearly akin to awe; and when he saw him stand 
there like a statue, in the stern bitterness of utter despair, a faint 
conception of his sensations thrilled even through the coarse 
mind of the keeper ; and after a hasty glance, without profiTenng 
a word, he made the rest retire, and following them himself, 
locked and barred the door. 

At about three o'clock in the morning, those who watched in the 
gipsy encampment were roused by a hasty step, and in a moment 
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after the boy William, all panting and wild, stood by the fire. 
"What news? what news ?" cried one of the men, eagerly; "where 
is Pharold ?" 

"Bad news !" answered the youlh, gazing round him with a look 
t)f bewildered consciousness : " they have caught Pharold, as he 
was helping me out of the prison." 

" Brown," cried one of the men, approaching a neighbouring 
tent, — "Brown, here is bad news: they have caught Pharold, 
and here is Will come back." 

Brown instantly started from the hut and came out to the fire : 
but he was not the only one ; for Lena's sleepless ear had caught 
the tidings, and she too rushed out, with many others that the noise 
had awakened. Wild apprehension and distress were in her eyes ; 
but she spoke not, while Brown proceeded rapidly to question the 
lad on what had occurred. The trembling tone in which he an- 
swered might proceed from fatigue and agitation at his escape, 
the varying colour on his cheek might be the flash of the newly 
stirred up blaze ; but there was a rambling and inconsistent cha- 
racter about the story that he told concerning his own escape and 
the capture'ofPharold that raised doubt in many. "You rushed 
past the people," said Brown, after many other questions, " and got 
oat even after they had taken Pharold. Did no one try to stop 
you ?" 

" Yes," answered the lad ; " one man did ; but I got away from 
him, too, and ran as hard as I could. — But why do you look at me 
so, Lena?" he added, unable to bear any longer the keen, fierce 
glance which she had never withdrawn from his face for one mo- 
ment from the time she had first come forth. 

" Why do I look at you so T cried the girl, stepping forward 
boldly towards him, and casting back the jetty hair from her fore- 
head while she spoke, with a burning cheek and flashing eye, and 
almost frantic vehemence of tone, — "why do I look at you so ? 
Because, base traitor, you have betrayed him that came to save you 
— and you know it well ! — because you have cheated me into per- 
suading him to go ; — and oh, if such a foolish thing as love for me 
had any hand in what you have done — and I say boldly before 
them all that I believe it had — may that love stay by you to curse 
you to your latest day ! For think not you will prosper in your vil- 
lany — I hate you ! I abhor you ! I spit upon you ! and I call God 
and the heavens to witness, that if there were not another man in 
all the earth I would die sooner than be your wife I Cast him out 
from amongst us. Brown, cast him out ! Dickon was but a child in 
yillany to him ; Dickon was wilful and violent, but he was not base 
and false 5 Dickon might be a rebel, but he was never a traitor. 
Cast him out. Brown, cast him out ; for the blood of my husband 
is upon him ; and I will not dwell in the same tents with him. He 
cannot deny it ^ his face speaks it -, his tale is not even like the truth 
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Obf my heart misgave me when be used se mafif row^and froiedfr 
adons last night that he would not have' Pharold put in daogerlOf 
the world. Truth is more simple ; and he is a traitor, and the seDer 
of his friend*^ blood r 

She spoke with all the energy of passion and ndignatioB : hev 
eyes flashed, her arms waved, her very form seeaied to increase it 
size with the wild vehemence of her feelings ; and the nnhappy 
youth in the mean time stood before her, with bent bead ami 
averted glance, like a convicted criminal before his judge. 

''You are guilty, WUliam," said Brown^ gaflsing on him vrtthpity, 
mingling a drop or twoof milder feeling with the stermiess of his ab» 
horrence for a crime almost unknown amongst them, -^ ''you ate 
guilty.'' 

The youth made no answer ) and after a pause the other watt 
on :~ ''You must go out from amcngst us, for we cannot shelter a 
traitor. And yet I grieve for you, William f that any thing sboiM 
have tempted you to commit such a crime. But still you must gt 
out from amongst us ; for if we be not all fkithful to each other^ in 
whom can we trust? Yet I would not cast you alone upon the worU^ 
so that one fault might bring on a hmidred ; and therefbre I will 
send you down to the north country, where, on Ibe side of Cheviot, 
you will find more of our people, amongst whom I have a brother : 
seek him out, and tell him I sent you to him." 

" I will not go there," answered the youth, doggedly, -^ ^'I will 
not go there, to have this story thrown into ny teeth every bour ; I 
will rather go and seek out Dickon, and rove with him.'* 

"No, no, Billy, my chick," cried the old woman Gray,--^'^Bo, ne^ 
go down to the Yetholmers, as Brown says — a merry set tbey Batn, 
and a free, and I will go with you, my lad. I dare say Diefcon has 
gone thither already $ and, do you hear, Bill, I dare say amoitgit 
the bold young lads thereabouts we may be aUe to get iq^ as fireah 
a band as this is ; and I have got a good penny under niy cloak, andl 
will be a mother to you, my boy. Then who knows, when yon are 
a smart young fellow, with a goodly band of your own, whether 
this young minx here, who has flown at you like a wild cat, about 
thai Pharold, who is no great loss any how, — perhaps she may be 
sorry enough that she was not more civil," 

"I shall be sorry^" saidLena, in a less viotent, but not less deter- 
mined, tone than she had before used,—" I shall be sorry i£ ever I 
hear the name of such a base and cowardly tiling as he is iqpen this 
earth again." 

" Well, well, scornful mistress Lena, you may rue," replied the 
beldam.—" What say you. Will, will you take me with you?" 

The youth at first had shown no very strong liking for the old wo- 
man's company ; but the hopes of better fortunes which site had 
held out to him, the boldness with which she had taken his part, 
the stern and reproachful looks of all around, and ^e feeing that 
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he was parting fi» ever from all tbose ^kh wbom his life bad hi 
liierto been spi^nt, ««»4^ Ww Williii« to cling to any fragment of fel 
miliar things ^hicb would remain with him to soften the br^akinr 
of an accustomed ues. His conscience, too, reproached him bi^ 
terly with what he had done j and the company of any one would 
have been preferable to solitude with his own heart WiUinirlv 
thereftwre, he caught at her proposal j and drawing himself no nrftl 
paredto^teel himself against the comen^iof his comrades whilP 
the old woman went to make her brief preparations : but he saw 
nothing around but the stern, cdd looks of persons who, fa hatred 
and scorn, were waiting his departure. It was more than he conM 
hear; and, calBng to the old woman to foUow him down ihestream 
be turned sullenly away, and walked slowly on withooca word ^ 
adieu to any one. , . ' 

"Brown^" said Lena, >ying her handnpott the gkisys arm — 
" Brown, I know lybat I m going to ask is in vain^ far Pharold 
when he went, felt the shadow of death upon him, dndlamn widow* 
hni did he not tell you any way to rescue him, if he should be taken ^ 
He spoke with you long, and he said to me, too, that there was 
some way that might deliver him, thongh he spoke not clearlv 
Oh, if it be so, and he have told you how^ lose no Ume, spare no 
exertion ; for though, God knows, I was deceived by that base vil-^ 
Iain's artful speeches, and believed that my husband was safe vet I 
feel,— although I know my innocence of thonght,or word or deedl 
— I feel as if I were guilty of his death.'' ' : 

"No, no, Lena, no, no. We all know that you are not " an^ 
swered Brown, in a kindly tone ; '* but go you to your tent! poor 
«iri, and trust to me to do every thing to rescue Pharold that^n 
be done. First, I will try the only means that he himself pointed 
out, I will follow his directions to the letta-. Then, if that should 
fail, I will try what strength of arm can do ; for I will not let him 
be lost if I can save him. He was a good man, and a wonderful 
man, Lena. We shall never see his like amongst us." 

Lena burst into tears : they were the first that she had shed but 
they were tpo bitter for any restraint ; and turning to her tent ' she 
gave way to them m solitude. In the mean time Brown turned to 
call one of the younger gipsies, who, on more than one occasion, 
had been Pharold's messenger, to enquire after Edward de 
Vaux; but ere the young man had joined him, Mother Gray as 
she was called, tottered up, with a bundle on her arm, to bid him 
adieu. 

" Fare ye well, Brown," she said : " fare ye welL I hope you 
may make a better head of the people than Pharold has been : a 
pretty mess he has got us all into here, i hope you may do better • 
but r doubt It, for you were great cronies, and would never listen lo 
what I advisfed, So I am going to people who know hov^ to ma- 
m%e nosttiers better." p 
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^^GeC ye goiie, then, old mischief-maker/' answered Brown; 
''get ye gone, and the sooner your back is turned upon us the bet- 
ter: I have seen nothing prosper yet with which you had any- 
thing to do ; and I dare prophesy that those people will never know 
peace or happiness where you are suffered to meddle. So get you 
gone, and Heaven send you a better heart and judgment. — And' 
now/' he continued, speaking to the young man who had come upy 
'^tell me, Arral, have you not been for Pharold to a house on the 
othor side of the hill — the house of one Harley?" 

*'To be sure," answered the young man, *'I have been four 



times." 



" Then come wiih me thither, now," answered Brown, "and 
lead me by the shortest.way, foi; I would be there, if possible, be- 
fore day-break." 

"That is not possible. Brown," answered the other; "for it wants 
less than an hour of the .light, and go as you will it will take 
two hours and a half." 

"We must do our best," answered Brown, "and can do no 
more. Go on. — Keep together, my lads," he continued, turning to 
the rest of the gipsies, — " keep together till I come back, which 
will be before the sun is more than half way up. But have every 
thing ready to go in case of need." 

Thus saying, he followed his guide; and pursuing very nearly 
the same path by which Pharold had returned, he arrived in about 
two hours and a half at the same house to which Colonel Manners 
had been conducted. By this time, however, the sun had been * 
long above the horizon ; and when, after walking through the little 
shrubbery, they approached the door of the dwelling, a carriage 
and four smoking horses, with two servants in Mrs. Falkland's li- 
very, were seen standing before the house. The gipsies, however, 
made their way boldly on, and rang the bell. This intimation was 
instantly answered by the ser\'ant, and, while they were speaking 
to him, a shrill cry— evidently from a woman's lips — rang through 
the passage. Ere the servant could ask their business, a door on 
the right was thrown open, and the fine head of Sir William Byder 
appeared, exclaiming, " Henry, Henry ! Bring water! She has 
fainted!" 

A few moments of bustle and confusion succeeded, during which 
thegipsies were allowed to remain with the door open, and without 
any of those suspicious precautions, which the very fact of their race 
would have excited against them in any other dwelling. At 
length, the servant returned ; and Brown's first question was, " Is 
the gentleman who was hurt worse ?" 

"No, much better!" answered the servant, "and you may tell 
Mr. Pharold—" 

"I can tell him nothing," interrupted Brown, "for that is 
what I have come here to say — that his enemies have caught him i 
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and that, if Mr. Barley would stive him, he must besUr hiniself 
speedily." 

: "Indeed!" said the servant, "indeed! that will not be good 
news to my master's ear; but I must break in upon you to tell it, 
nevertheless. Wait a minute, my friends, and Iwill go and see 
j^vhat he says.^' 

- The servant then entered the room where his master was, and 
from, which proceeded the sounds of eager voices speaking. A 
moment or two after the door again opened, and the gipsies were 
joined by the person they sought. . Their story was soon told, and 
easily understood ; and the brow of their auditor knit into more 
than one deep wrinkle, as they spoke. 

" I irt7/ bestir myself," he said, in answer to Brown; "I tvill 
bestir myself, and that instantly too. So rest satisfied in regard to 
your friend's fate; for, be. assured, that I can break the net in 
|v])ich they have entangled him, as easily as I could a spider's web ; 
and I will do it, too, with less remorse than I would the toils of the 
hunter-insect. I will not lose a moment. Henry, have horses to 
the* carriage, and let me know when it is here." 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

" Has the parson come?" demanded the low faint voice of Sir 
Roger Millington, as he turned round from a brief and half de- 
lirious doze, on the morning after Pharold's capture : "has the par- 
son come?" 

"Not yet, sir," answered a sick nurse, who was now the only 
person left to attend him. " It is not ten minutes since yoii first 
told me to send forTiim." 

I thought it had been much longer," said the dying man. 

But what is all that noise in the house ? They seem as if they were 
making all the disturbance that they could, on purpose to kill me 
with the headach." 

" I dare say, sir, it is some of the other magistrates come, sir," 
answered the nurse; "for last night it seems they caught the gipsy, 
Pharold; and, when I went down to send for Doctor Edwards, 
his Lordship was sitting in the great parlour with Mr. Arden, wait- 
ing for two other magistrates to make examination, as I think they 
call it. I should scarcely have dared to send else— that is, if I had 
not known he had his hands full for many a good hour, because 
yousee, sir, he forbade any one to let Dr. Edwards see you, 
whether you wish it or not," 
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Ah ! did he 80 2" laid thp dying nan, bitterlr; and then, afi«r 
a long pause, he added, " but he would not care about it now, my 
good woman. That declaraUon that he teased me into making last 
night, was all that he wanted 5 and now I may die ^hen I like^ 
with or without benefit of clergy!" and he groaned faintly and 
sadly at his bitter jest upon himself. " But do you think I am dy- 
ing, woman ? He wenton, "I have lost all the pain ; but I am feai- 
nilly weak} and my legs and feet have no feeling in them. Do 
you tbmk I am dying? Ha, nurse, what does the doctor say?" 

He says you are very bad, sir 5 but be hopes—" replied the 

I ".^**?^'" 'oterrupled the other; "you have been tutored too. 
i WISH the parson would come ; be would tell me the truth." 

1 am sure I wish he would too," cried the woman ; " for he 
knows better than I what ought to be said to you, sir." 

»i o 'i ^* ^^"^ '' '*' * *** •^^ •» ■*'" cried the unhappy man; 
.!.«» »I1' ^^°\ *?.** *'*®y **^« •'^P* 't from me Hll they had gotafl 
that they sought;" and, like the stricken king of Israel, he turned 
nis lace to the wall, while one or two hot and bitter drops scorched 
flis eyelids, and trickled over his cheeks. After a long silence, 
bowever, he again turned towards the woman, saying, " He is very 
long ; I wish to God he would come ! I have a great deal that lies 

h!?nl xJ"^ H*""*' ^""^ ^ ^0"''* '■»'" hear some words of comfort 
Deiore l die. You do not think he will be frightened away by what 
that rascally lord has said 7" e " j "3 ""•«•• 

isnn^a m?n f\' ?.*"f '" answered the nurse; "Dr. Edwards 
ZT.I ''^" <>.b\fr'«htened away by any body or any thing, so 

^r^ wt T^' ^^' **'^'"« ^^ **"»y- H« is noJ one of that sort, 
do;y„ in ,L fn ^**'"' '^'•^" *« terrible catching fever was ragin J 
fZS»v »?. J kT^^** ^^^"7 *"»« '^^' *««»' 5t '^ed, he was night 

dftrtnr^,!. , K* ^^"^'^^ ""^ *^ ?«<* ?««?•« *»' ^ad it, although UlB 

«r2Ll ?f '1 a thousand limes that he was risking his own 
iMnJ^fc J **"* ^^ ®*^ ""^^ *' ?ave them more comfort than any 
tning to see him ; and so he went at all hours, and into all places.'' 

would^me " *"*""*'" ^*^"®* *® dying man; "I wish he 

andAelfkllf ,^^!*' there was a cautious step in the ante-room, 

Zt c^mS I ' ^'^'' i"™*** ""'•«•' *« q^e^ °«'seless hand of 
Zntlho I ^ accustomed to the chambers of the sick. The next mo- 
Uthnnif ;^}«'?y'»an entered, and advanced slowly towards the bed^ 
Sit n^iJ." ^«*'^^i"«^ and qnick breathing showed that he had 
i^n ZT '" .^'^^^y'"? *® summons he had received. He was a 
Sinlv a wT>."*^ and seventy, with scanty white hair covering 
S n/hlL *^ '^^ forehead, across which the cares and sorrovii 
oiouiers, more than his own, had traced two or three deep flir- 

K'lh. li k?".T°k'**'® ''^' «™^«' *>"' "»"<l5 and his ^es fuU of 
J>oth the hght of feeling and the light of sense. 
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The imrae rose up from llie dbair in vAAch she had been sitting 
atitiie pillow ot the dying man and Dr. Edwards quietly took her 
fkt^j witfaoiit appearing to see that Sir Roger Millington was 
epeteg liuftfrom head to foot; and, notwithstanding his situation, 
vnas <30Biparing ftie person before Mm with the prejudiced image 
otet parson, wMciiiiabils of \4ee hadaione enabled his imagination 
to draw. 

'^^ I :im much obliged lo you for admitting me, my dear sir," said 
the reotor, in a kindly tone. "How do you feel yourself ? Are 
jma in less pain that when i last saw you?*' 

"^^ Y^, I am In less pain, sir," answered the other -, *' but I rather 
believe that is no good sign. At least they told me, when I was in 
MrHMre, tJiait pate was a good emen for my recovery ; and now I 
ani in no pain«at all, I suppose it is a bad one.'' 

^ I am not sure Hbai it is a good one,** answered the clergyman 

gravely; "but at all events it has this good with it, that it leaver 

■your mind and fkeukies perfectly free to consider fully your sitiia- 

tion, aod to take whatever measures, temporal or spiritual, may b^ 

necessary fw your comfort and consolation. 

** Ay, that is what I want to come to. Dr. Edwards,** answered 
Sir Ro^r, "a«id I am glad yon have come to it at once. But first 
tell nie-^-and i adjure you by flteaven to tell me true, for these 
people deceive me — a« I dying, or am I not?" 

"I wottkl have answered you trtfly without any adjuration,^ 
answered the clergyman. "None ean, sir, or ought to say to 
anoth^ that it is Impossible he can recover ; for Orod can and does 
sImiw qs every day the faUacy of our judgment in the things that 
me beet comprehend : but I do believe, that you are in such a situa- 
tiOB that U, wtere vrise to prepare youreelf for another world 
^thoiit loss tf time.'' 

^^ T'hen I affi4ying,'' «aid Sir Roger, solemnly. 
^^I am afraid yo« are," answened the clergyman. "To deceive 
f ou would be a crime : your surgeon has himself told me that hu- 
man Sikilt can do nothing for you.*' 

Stir Roger Millington drew his band over his eyes, and groaned 
li^vily ; but after a biief pause he Wilhdrew tftie white colourless 
Aagers again ; and looking steadfastly at the eler^man, said, " It is 
a terrible tiling to die, sir; more terrible than I thought, i have 
Ibnght in ntore than one battle, sir, and have had my single affairs 
caa ; bat I nev^r fewid oat bow terrible a thing deatb is till i came 
to lie here, and see 4tfe How away from me drop by -drop." 

* ^Because In no edier case had you tine for thought," answered 
Dr. Edwards ; " but, believe me, oh ! believe ne, that the very time 
&r thought whidhyou seemto regard as an evM, is the greatest mercy 
af Heai^en. few, even ctftbe very beet of is^ if smy, ««» keep Ms 
lieart and mind in sueii a condition of preparation, as to be ready 
ta pass from tfUs stittb ^mortal sin into life eteraal, and to the im- 
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fiediate presence of a pure and perfect Being, who, though he is 
merciful, is likewise just, and will by no means leave the impeni'- 
tent transgressor unpunished. No man, my dear sir, when he has 
years and days before him, should trust to the elBcacy of a death- 
bed repentance — a moment which perhaps may not be granted to 
him 'y but when a man has gone on in thoughtless neglect, through 
the vigour of careless existence, and unexpectedly finds himself at 
the end of life with only a few short hours between him and that 
judgment-seat, where nothing can be concealed and nothing pal- 
liated, he may then take unto himself the blessed hope that repent- 
ance never comes too late, that our Saviour himself showed upon 
the cross, that the last hour, the very last minute, of human life 
may yet obtain forgiveness of all the offences of the past, by evin- 
cing true repentance, founded on true faith/' 

"But how can I show either true repentance or true faith?" 
exclaimed the dying man, with a peevish movement of the hand. 
** All I can do is, to say I am very sorry for every thing I have done 
wrong; and that I believe the religion in which I was educated to 
be the true one — although I have thought very little about it, 
since I was a boy at school. But it is no use ! it is no use talking!'* 
he added, seeing the clergyman about to reply ; '^ I have done many 
a thing, especially lately, that cannot be forgiven — for which I 
shall] never forgive myself; and so, how can I expect God to for- 
give them, who is better than I am, and who never knew what it 
was to be tempted as I have been?" 

^^ You can expect God to forgive them, hecatue he is better than 
you are, and because we have an intercessor at his throne, who has 
known what it is to be tempted, even as we are ; because we have 
a mediator in Jesus Christ, the son of God, who was rendered sub* 
ject to temptation a thousand-fold more terrible than any that we 
can endure, in order that he might obtain forgiveness for even the 
greatest of sinners, who truly repents him of the evil he has done. 
Indeed, you greatly err in your ideas of God's mercy. But we had 
better, I think, be left alone ;" and he made a sign to the nurse, 
who immediately retired into the ante-room. 

'^ lam sure," said the wounded man, feeling, in some degree, the 
effect of such consolatory hopes — ^'I am sure I do most sincerely 
repent of some things that I have done within this last week, and 
indeed ail that I have done throughout the course of my life that is 
evil; and I do think now that it is too late to mend it, that if I had 
taken a different course, and acted in another manner on many 
occasions, I should not only have been more comfortable now, but 
a happier man altogether." 

.». ," Doubt it not ! doubt it not !" said the clergyman. " Those that 
sow in sin shall reap in bitterness : but still have good hope: the 
very conviction of the magnitude of your ^ds which you seem ;ta 
entertain, is the first great step to sin^re i?epentgn»e \ andsiooere 
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repentance once obtained, the atonement is already prepared vk 
heaven— the abundance of God's mercy is ready to blot out our 
iniquity fiom before his sight." 

^^ Ah, but there are many things very heavy on my heart and my 
conscience!" said the other. "Tell me, Doctor Edwards, tell 
.me,'' he added, in a gloomy and anxious tone, "tell me,can a man 
who has said that, and done that, vrhich can take away the life of 
another upon a false charge, hope to-be saved?" 

The clergyman half started from his seat ; and the other, sinking 
down again on the bed from which he had partially raised himself, 
exclaimed bitterly — "I see how it is ! I see how it is — no hope 
for me— and so I will die as I have lived, boldly ; without thinking 
about it." 

"You greatly mistake me," cried the clergyman ; " I wished to 
imply nothing of the kind." 

"No, no," said Sir Roger, " say no more — I saw it in your face. 
I can easily imagine that a man may be pardoned for running ano- 
ther through , when they were hand to hand — I remember many 
people in the Bible that did the same — and I doubt not that many 
another little sin might be forgiven ; but for taking a man's life that 
never hurt one, by a cold-blooded cowardly lie — I daresay that there 
is no forgiveness for that!" and as he spoke he drew his breath 
bard, and set his teeth, as if working himself up to meet the worst. 

" God makes no such distinctions, as far as he has revealed him- 
self to us," answered Dr. Edwards. "Murder, whether committed 
with the steel, or the poison, or the fisilsehood, is equally murder in 
his eyes. I was indeed surprised to hear you charge yourself with 
such a crime ; but I repeat what I said before, that for that, as for 
every other sin, there is abundant mercy in Heaven for him that 
sincerely repents him of the evil — — " 

He paused; but the knight made no reply, and remained with a 
contracted brow, a muttering lip, and a wandering eye, struggling 
between two opposite states of feeling, — the habitual daring which 
•despair had again called to his aid, and the fear of death and judg- 
ment after death. " Let me ui^e you," continued the clergyman, 
when he perceived that he did not make any reply, " Let me urge 
you to consider for one moment what must be the state of him who, 
under the circumstances which you have named, neglects the only 
opportunity allowed him for repentance, and suffers the few short 
moments granted mercifully for that purpose, to escape unemployed. 
Remember, sir, that death is not sleep ! that the moment the eyes 
are closed on this world they open on another! Remember that 
the disembodied spirit, freed from the frailties and the motives of 
the flesh, must of necessity feel, in all their bitterness and blackness^ 
the crimes which here we can palliate to ourselves, as well as con- 
ceal from others!— Remember, that with feelings thus heigfatened, 
mth eyes thus unblinded, the man who has committed the criflie 
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%hidi yon meaitkm, and lu» A^eeted to repeat of it faHy, muse g» 
into ^e pt^eence <^ the oniniscieBt Creator » to aMet, in tiie Cace^sf 
thousands of worlds, ihh being whom tts fditekotdd aad^hfsbaffi^ 
tiess liad defitroyed ^ itiht iie- mntt hear his cttimies prodakaed in 
Ae etrs of all, nmt listesr to Ms eternal CMdeoimtioo, »d iMfit 
bear ubceasing pmlshttieiit^' tke ii&rier dyli^ eondoiousness, fiot 
mdy of die eriine ttel he haia comButted, teaof hariAg oef^lected Ae 
opportunity of repentance*-^ of having «aBt away the mercy offered, 
even to the fast hour of life. Think, • fthinlL of bii horror, affd his 
iteme, and his toilure, and hit remorse, and, Oh! dioos^ Ae bed-* 
terpath, and,feven at the derenth hour, repent and hesaved!^ 

T%ie dyhig man wrilbed under due pietttre in the future preseoted 
to his mind, a picture he had ever contrived to shut out ito&k ^m 
<own eyes; but now, as the reaiily-was ahont to present kself, — 
as but few short hours, he felt too well, only intervened hetwaen 
Mm and the ftiHilment of all, -^ the eoairiction of its tnHh and its 
awfiudness forced itself upon his heart, even to agony; and with 
clasped hands, as the clergyman conelnded, be er&ed ont, aliMOt 
in the words of die Jewish lawyer, ^' What shall i do to be sared-?^ 

^^Kepent sinoerely/' answered Dr, Edwards^, ^^ and as die first 
i;reat firoof of yonr repentance, malKe whatever atdnement you aok 
yet msdce, for the very liorra»le crime with which yon charge 
ye«r8etf-*«i— " 

I can, I can make atonement !" cried the dying man, raising 
jojfttlly on his band as ihe tboagbt was snggesiied to bis 
Mind; '^I can^I can make attnmnent, and I feel that then I 
shall die in peace. I can :sarve the inAocent, -^ I can punish the 
guilty ,-*and I wlM d0both,^ Gal <gives 4ne two bonrs more <tf 
life." , • 

-^Sttch indeed will be the earnest of a true rep^tanee," cried 
she eiergsinan, ^^wsd U is tims thait a deathbed repentance can 
alone be confided In asefBcacions. I wish not to pry into the secrets 
^f your heart) sir, any farmer iban may be necessary for Ae pi»- 
pose of ailbrdkig you atkibe and 'Consolation. We believe tiiat the 
ear of God is ever o^n to onr oonlessions as to-our ^petitions, and 
lb€srefore ^that tohim they sbonld be maAe ; but if I canaid yon In 
carrying into effioct year purpose off tfidl asonement, comsismd me^ 
>and be snre that no earthly consideration of eilber fear or hope 
-will tttdnce me to pause or waver in ibe execution of my du^. i 
jsay what I have just done, because an levident Aeeire bas been 
«bown by tbose who sbould bnow belter, to hold yon back from the 
anfy ^trne way to peace of mind« God forgive me ! If my suspicions 
wreog any man ; font before I cune to-day, I thought Che condkiOt 
passsed towards me strange ; and now that I have heard so mnch 
4x>m your ^wn iips, i think it wane itban awange/' 

"^ And ydn thhdc ngbt,'* aindfiir Roger. '^It is more than aarange^ 
A«litisia]lfart>ofaplah. IseeilaUiigiw-lsee4tall: He^^be 
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•^--Cioid Dewry eoneealed firpni «i? f t^e first that I was dangcraii^ 
Jnirt. He would not 1^ me see you or ^ny one else who ,w#uld 
fatve dared to tell me so, because he was afraid I should bteS: 9c 
wc^ld not let me have my papers over fpoin D6wfy Hall, pretehd- 
iDgthey had been forgotten; Because he was afra!4that'I shouW 
destroy those we had manufactiired beiweeh as: and last night, 
when I was half delirious, and would have isigiied away jqay soul fl» 
an hour's quiet and rest, he tormented me till I made a declarationi 
before witnesses, that Ih^ received a note fr6m a man who nerer 
gave it me, and that t%fs gipsy Fhafold, Wbofti they have now got 
below, was one of those v^^hO firtdwhen I was* wounded; though in 
in truth I believe he did not cOine up till after/* 

*' This is horrible, indeed l" said the clergyman, not a litUe agi^ 
tated by the very painful tidings that he heard. *^-But let tiie beg 
you, sir, as you hope for pardon and eternal life in that wortd, 16 
which you must soon depart; let me beg you instantly to tali» 
measures to remedy the evil that you have been sedticed into com- 
mitting." . 

^^ Yes, yes, I will do my best to remedy it," anflfwered th^ dymg 
man, whose passions were no\v excited against the seducer wlio 
had led him forward to crimes from which even his mind had 
shrank, all accustomed as it vra^ to evil of si less faring kind* 
^* Yes, I will do my best— Ay, and he affected to feel so much pity 
tod friendship for me too, till be got what be wttttted, arid now he 
tes not been near me all day. Ay, ay! and he promised me 
every thingon earth that conld make fife happy tome,when he knew 
that I was dying ;— but he shall not triumph in his villany . No, no !" 

Although the clergyman was very wniing that justice should be 
tdMe, yet even that eonsideration was secondary in bis mind to the 
iwish of leading the unhappy man before him into a better ttaiin of 
fiBeling ere he passed to Uiings eternal. '* »y all means," he said, 
*Met IB proceed as fast as possible to mfake the atonement that you 
^^peak of, and to secure jusrtlce to the oppressed smd innocent man 
^11 mention ; but in doing «o, my dear sir, <io not forget for one 
tDoment your present situation. Let not wrath, or disappointment, 
» Irritation, influence you. Let your sole meftive be, as fer as 
Imman nature is capable of controlling and purifying its motives, 
the desire of showing, by fuli atonement, that repentance which, 
•w*th foitii in the merits of your Saviour, may be effectual to sa*va-^ 



"Well, well, I will do my best !** answered the dying man. '^fttt 
let us make haste, for I am be^nning to feel faint ; and there is a 
^ffinmess ecmies occasionally across my eyes, and a rush like water 
«i my ears, that distuii)s me. How shall we set about it. Dr. Ed- 
wards ?" 

^ The bem way will be to call in whnesses," answered the ctar- 
fiyaian, ^^wd to <iraw ^ bdere &em « -complete MStateraent 4>f 
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every thing that you think proper to reveal, therein setting forth that 
you are perfectly aware of your situation, and that you are in a corn*- 
petent state of mind for making such a declaration. I myself am a 
magistrate, although I seldom act ; and will give the document 
every formality in my power." 

''Ay, but the witnesses ! the witnesses, sir !" said Sir Roger ; " I 
am afraid that he may come in every minute and disturb the 
whole." 

" There is no fear of that, I believe," answered the clergyman. 
" In the first place, I would not permit such an interruption, were 
he a monarch ; and in the next place, I was told that he and seve- 
ral magistrates were assembled to examine some prisoners before 
committal." 

"Ay, it is Pharold, the object of all his hate, that they have got 
hold of," replied Sir Roger ; "and they will have him oft* to jail on 
the very things I stated against him.'' 

'' Then, indeed, no time is to bo lost !'' answered Dr. Edwards. 
" The surgeon was to follow me here very soon ; for I left him in 
the village. His assistant and the nurse are in the next room ; and 
I am not sure that I did not hear his step also come in a moment 
ago. Thus we shall have sufficient witnesses, and one who can tes- 
tify to your mind being clear and unbiassed. Shall I call him 
in?" 

Sir Roger gave a sign of assent ; and gazed eagerly towards the 
door to which the clergyman proceeded, as if he feared that some 
one else might be without. No one was in the ante-room, how- 
ever, but the surgeon, his assistant, and the nurse ; and Dr. Ed* 
wards having called them in, and briefly stated his object, they ap- 
proached the bed, and the assistant, having obtained writing mate- 
rials, seated himself as near the sick man as possible, to take down 
bis exact words^. Sir Roger was about to begin, but the clei^man 
interposed : — " One moment, my friend," he said mildly j " we 
must not forget our care for your eternal salvation, under any other 
consideration. Let us pray to God that the spirit under which this 
declaration is made may be the spirit of truth, divested by his 
grace of human passions and frailties, that the repentance of which 
it is the fruit may be pure and sincere, and may be accepted :" and 
kneeling down, he offered a short but emphatic prayer, so full of 
simple aud unaffected piety, that Sir Roger Millington found feel- 
ings springing up in his heart which he had not known for years, 
and which made the warm drops rise into his eyes. 
' The knight then proceeded in a voice, faint and agitated indeed, 
but nevertheless one which, in the profound silence that reigned 
around, could be distinctly heard. He took up his tale in years 
long back ; he related how, in better times and circumstances, he 
won a large sum from Sir William Ryder and the Honourable Mr. 
De Yaux. The first, he added^ had always the character of a frank. 
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open-hearted j but gay and thoughtless young man ; the latter that 
of one whose keen shrewdness would have insured him the highest 
fortunes, if the violence of his passions had not on many occasions 
marred his best-laid plans. The day, he said, had been fixed for 
the payment of the money, and it had bees shrewdly suspected that 
there would be difficulty iu procuring it ; but the very day previous 
to that appointed for the discharge of the debt, Mr. De Vaux's bro~ 
ther was murdered ; and, consequently, that gentleman succeeding 
to his title and estates, the payment was made without delay. 

He then passed over at once tha twenty succeeding years, and 
briefly but distinctly recapitulated all that had taken place since: he 
had come down from London, in the hope of mending his brokea 
fortunes by an application to the wealthy peer. 

All this, however, has been already detailed, and need not repe- 
tion, though it caused more than one glance of surprise and grief to 
pass between the clergyman and the surgeon. Nevertheless, for the 
time, they made no comment, but suffered the dying man to proceed 
uninterrupted as long as he seemed inclined to go on. When he 
paused, however, and looked round feebly towards the clergyman, 
as if to ask, — ^* Have I done enough ?" — Dr. Edwards rejoined, "If 
you will permit me, sir, I will ask you one or two questions, to which 
of course you will answer or not, as you think fit. This young gen- 
tleman will take tliem down, however. They shall be short," he 
added, seeing a look of impatience cross the sick man's face : 
^^ may I ask, did his Lordship assign any reason for the enmity he 
showed towards this gipsy Pharold, and for taking such unjustifi- 
able steps to destroy him T 

" He said that he was sure that he, Pharold, had been the real 
murderer of his brother," answered Sir Roger;*' but I have my 
own thoughts upon the subject." He paused, as if hesitating whe- 
ther to proceed or not; and the clergyman paused too, for the mind 
of every one present had been led towards a suspicion, so dreadful, 
that each felt a degree of awe at the thought of hearing his own 
doubts confirmed by those of another. At length, however. Sir 
Roger Millington raised himself upon his elbow, as if he had made 
up his mind to a painful effort, and fixing his dim and hollow eyes 
Hpon the clergyman, he said, in a low, but solemn tone, '^ That was 
what he told me ; but, as I am going into the presence of the Al- 
mighty, and casting away all malice against the man, I declare, that 
I believe he himself was the murderer of his brother, that Pharold 
knows it, and that such is the cause why he persecutes him even to 
death. Write that down, young man, for although I cannot dis- 
cover all the links in the chain, nor all the motives of his cunning 
heart, yet it is fitthey should be inquired into, and that the innocent 
should be delivered." 

The assistant wrote, and read what he had written, and the 
knight made an impatient sign for the paper and the pen. When 
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&ey were given to him, he scrawled hi& naioe family at the botlora.; 
*^ And now, doctor,*^ be said, looking towards the surgeon, *^ you 
certify there, that this declaration was made by me, when I had 



repentance for many sins, of which the paper he. wrung from me 
last night was not amongst the least. You may well say that I know 
lam near my end,"* he continued, *^ for I believe that I am 
aearer it than any one, thinks."* 

^< Take a little wine and water, Sir Roger/' said the surgeon, 
looking at him^ and remarking that strange and awful greyness^ 
which geuerally precedes dissolution, coming like the shadow (A 
some unseen cloud over the sick man's £ace i ^^ take a little wine 
and water. It can do you no harm/' 

^' I know that too well V answered the other in a hollow voice^ 
drinking the draught which the nurse handed him, ^^ It can nei- 
ther do me barm nor good^fpr it is all passing away/' The wine 
seemed, however, to revive him for a moment, and he eagerly be* 
sought the clergyman to take the paper which had just been signed 
to the magistrates assembled below. '' Let them not pursue their 
is^justice evea so far," he said, " as to send an innocent man to jail. 
I have been in a jail myself, and know what it is.^ 

"I think/' answered I)r. Edwards, "that perhaps I maybe of 
more service with you here jf for now that you have proved your 
repentance really, let me strive to assure you all the comforts 
hereof. I have much to say to you — much consolation and h(^ 
yet to hold out to you, if you will permit me." 

" Ob 1 yes j stay, stay by all means," sard the wounded man ; "do 
not you leave me. He can take it to them ; for he can do this 
wretched carcase no good now : let him take it ;" and he pointed 
with his finger towards the nurse, though, beyond doubt, it was the 
surgeon he intended to designate, distinctly showing that his si^t 
iidid failed, though his power of hearing still remained. 

" Perhaps you will have the kindness to do so," said Dr. Edwards^ 
speakmg to the surgeon ; "but take care that it does not get into 
the hands of any one who may suppress it; for though we can all 
bear witness to the contents, yet the document itself is most valua- 
ble. I think I beard tbatMr. Simpson was amongst the magistrates 
below. If so, give it into his own hand, for, though a calm and 
^et man, he has much good sense and much firmness. But let 
us fold it up and seal it first." 

The surgeon undertook the task, though, it must be confessed, 
not very willingly, for he loved not to do any thing to any one that 
might afford matter of offence. He spent some time in inquiring 
where the magistrates were, and some time in consulting with a 
ecHistable at the door of the great hall, whether it would be T^roper 
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foir bim tfO g0 iftf In fibprt^ a^ I^ogi^, as he hi^d jusit made 19 lib 
mi&d,. aBd bad bis bao4 npoo tb^ ikM^k, t|ie niurs^ wbom he had 
left with ihe slek mnii a^ whp thang))^ it absalutely necessary that 
be dioiKld be present ;|it a patient's death, came eagerly to tell him 
that the unhappy Sir R^ger Miilington was in the last s^ptuiies. jEt 
was too good ^an excuse for shifting upon another an unpleasant 
dnty, to be lost; and^ putting the paper into the constable's hand^ 
he bade hinigoin and deliver it directly into the hands of Mr. Simpr 
son the iQagistpate. The man received the commission as a matter 
X)f course;^ aii4ii>voceeded to execate it^ while the snrgecNpi returned 
tD^the sick room. Heopevied the door r— all was stills the assist- 
ants stood hpl^ii]^ back the cwtaifiy and gazing fixedly in—the 
dergyman was kneelauf by the bed-side, with bis eyes raised 
tofwards he^M. 



, CHAPTER XXVIIt 

Wsiui the dark and solemn scenes of death had been passing 
above^ with half-closed .windows apd a darkened apartment, 
events scarcely less painful had been taking place below^ in the 
lm)ad light of a clear autumn day . 

Six magistrates, whom Lord Dewry, with the usi^il overacting of 
conscious guilt, had invitedy in order % give every appearance of 
impartiality and justice to bis unjust designs, dropped in one by 
one^ and were usliered into the chamber where the peer sat^ wait-* 
ing wiUi burning impatience for the arrival of the whole. Totally 
indifferent to the business themselves, each as be came in tortured 
the baron with light and impertinent gossip, of the weather, of the 
harvest, of the prospects of the country, of the new fashion of dress 
swords, and the exquisite effect of Marechal hair-powder; and 
forced him Into conversation while his heart was full of deep, stern 
thoughts, that abhorred the idle topics on which he was expected 
to speak. Some, however, mentioned his son ; and congratulated 
him on the rumour of his safety, which had already spread over the 
county : and here alone the peer found matter on which he could 
converse feelingly, for the news of his child's safety had come to 
him, in the miiAi of the fiery passions that were agitating his 
bosom, like the thought of a drop of cold water to Dives in the 
midst of his torments. Each of bis visiters wished to know more 
than general rumour had already told, and many were the inquiries 
in regard to how Captain de Yaux had been wounded, and who 
Mr. Hailey could be, who had lately taken the house at Little 
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Of all this, however, Lord Dewry could tell them nothing. Colo- 
nel Manners's letter had been as laconic as possible ; and, there-* 
fore, the peer could merely reply, that it appeared the wound had 
been received by accident, but that he intended to go over, in order 
to hear more, as soon as they had concluded the business on which 
they were assembling. 

At length, the number was complete; and Lord Dewry having 
asked the servant who ushered in the last tardy magistrate if all 
were prepared, proposed that that they should proceed to the old 
justice room, where they would find every thing ready for them. 

"The old .justice room!" cried bluff Mr. Arden, "I have not 
been in there for many a year, my Lord. But I have seen many 
a thing done there, in my young days, that we should not dare, 
to do now. They did not mince the matter in those times ; and I 
remember in the year forty-five — now some three or four and 
twenty years ago — it was quite enough to be strongly suspected {or 
a man to find his way to prison very soon, without all these exa- 
minations and investigations. But they are cutting down our 
powers every day, gentlemen. 'Pon my soul I think, when they 
have cut off every other part of my magisterial rights, they will cut 
off the tails of my coat, for the better protection of the subject^ as 
they call it." 

A loud laugh followed; and thus with mirth and merriment they 
proceeded along the passages of a house, where despair and indig- 
nant grief waited anxiously in one room, and suffering, remorse, 
and death tenanted another. Preceded by two or three regular 
constables, they reached the little vestibule before the door of the 
justice room, where fifteen or sixteen T)ersons were assembled^ 
anxious to witness the procedings. They had not, however, been 
admitted without selection ; and amongst them were to be seen 
none but small tenants and dependants of the lord of the mansion. 
The little crowd drew back as the magistrates approached ; and, 
the folding doors being thrown open, they entered the large old- 
fashioned hall, which had been prepared for their reception. It 
formed, as has been before said, a long parallelogram at the ex- 
treme of the building, built out upon the high bank to the west, and 
had probably been designed originally for a chapel. Four tall 
windows on either side rendered the aspect of the whole light and 
cheerful ; and from the south-east the sun, as bright and warm as 
in the height of summer, was pouring a flood of glorious light, 
which streamed in long oblique rays of misty splendour across the 
perspective of the hall. A table, covered with the various imple- 
ments for writing, crossed the farther extremity of the apartment; 
and beyond it was an array of chairs for the magistrates, while at 
each end was a seat for the clerks ; and a smaller table, also, 
under one of the south-east windows, was furnished with paper 
and pens for another secretary. The windows on that side were 
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open, and the warm soft breath of the southerly wind was felt fab*- 
ning the cheek, and breathing nothing but peace, and gentleness, 
and tranquillity. 

The magistrates proceeded to their places, and each taking a 
seat, left; the chair in the centre vacant for the peer ; but he, how- 
ever, declined it, and begged Mr. Arden, as the senior, to preside 
at their proceedings. 

*' Nay, nay, my Lord," replied the bluflf old squire; " your offi- 
cial station in the county^ as much as your rank, gives you the pre- 
sidence." 

" In the present instance, however, my dear sir," replied Lord 
Dewry, '^ I must appear before you as a private individual, as I am 
here in some sort as the accuser, and if you find cause to commit the 
prisoner, I must become the prosecutor. Therefore, I will sit here 
beside you, but without exercising any official authority, in a mat- 
ter where I am in a degree a party." 

** The prisoner cannot say that your Lordship has not every dis- 
position to give him impartial justice," answered Mr. Arden, taking 
the vacant chair. "You would have him let pflf before, when I 
would certainly have coiiimitted him ; and now you will not exer- 
cise your authority where he is concerned. Let him be brought 
in, however. Constables, bring in the prisoner." 

Two men instantly departed from the farther end of the hall for 
that purpose, and while they were gone some formal business was 
transacted, the clerks received their instructions, and one or two of 
the magistrates looked into Blackstone's new work, tlie volumes of 
which had been scattered about upon the table. A,t length a mur- 
mur and the sound of footsteps were heard, and the doors being 
again opened, the constables re-entered, followed by the persons 
who had been waiting without, reinforced by several of the servants 
of the peer, as well as by the footmen and grooms who had accom- 
panied the magistrates thither. The principal object of the whole 
group, however, was of course the prisoner Pharold, and on him 
every eye was instantly fixed. Walking between the two consta- 
bles, who did not attempt to hold him, he advanced boldly up the 
middle of the hall, and with a slight contraction of the brow and 
curl of the lip, gazed on the party assembled to interrogate him 
with stem and fearless calmness. His wrists were handcuffed, 
but no other restraint was put upon him; and when he had ad- 
vanced within a few yards of the table at which the magistrates 
were seated, he paused of his own will, and waited as if in expec- 
tation of what was to follow, merely turning round to some of the 
crowd who followed, saying sternly, "Do not press upon me; you 
are near enough." 

Mr. Arden put on his spectacles, and after gazing for a moment 
or two at the prisoner, he turned towards Lord Dewry, and said, 
tt My Lord, will your Lordship be good enough to state the charge 

25 
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against this man; as of course that part of the business referring 
to the murder of your son must be dropped, since it fortunately 
turns out that he is alive. There are, however, I think, still twa 
serious charges to be disposed of, and probably our best plan will be 
to examine into them separately : separately, I mean, distinct from 
each oiher, though, as many of us have come some distance, we 
had belter go into both ere we depart." 

Lord Dewry paused for several minutes ere he repKed; and 
looked over some papers whidi he had laid upon the table before 
him ; but in truth a momentary feeling of doubt and embarrassment 
crossed his mind. He had determined most positively to urge 
against the gipsy the death of his brother; he had arranged all his 
plans for that purpose ; he had matured them perfectly ; he bad se^ 
cared, as far as human ingenuity could go, every link of the chain ; 
and nothing remained but to cast it boldly round his victim : and yet, 
at the vei:y moment of execution, a doubt and apprehension, a sort 
of prophetic hesitation, seemed to seize him, and he wished* that it 
had been possible to abandon the charge of the murder of his pre- 
decessor, and to confine his accusation to the deer-stealing and 
the death of SirBoger Millington, which was now, as he well 
knew, so near, as to effect all that could be wished, by rendering 
the charge against Pharold capital. 

He wavered for a moment, then, but he saw that the very wish 
to give up an accusation so boldly made would appear suspicious, 
if any one discovered it ; and turning to Mr. Arden with a feint 
smile, he asked, " With which of these charges had I better com- 
mence, my dear sir ? The one which is susceptible of the most im- 
mediate proof is that referring to the recent offence." 

^' No, no, my Lord," replied the magistrate, ^^tako them in the 
order of their dates. Let us get rid of the ancient business before 
we begin the other. Tis well to be ofiP with the old love before we 
be on with the new, my Lord.'' 

^' As you think fit," answered the peer, somewhat disappointed 
at the magistrate's decision, but determined, as he must proceed,, 
to proceed boldly. **WeU, then, my charge is as follows s-^ 
that the prisoner Pharold, now before you, did, on the 18th day of 
May, in Uie year 17 — , feloniously and with malice aforethougid 
put to death my unfortunate brother,* the late Lord Dewry, in or 
near that part of the road from Morley village to Green Hampton^ 
which crosses the wood called Morley Wood ; and I a« now ready 
to produce sufficient evidence to induce you to commit the ptir 
soner to the county gaol for trial." 

While he spoke, the gipsy's eye rested ost him with a glaneeao 
stern, so keen, so searching, that he felt as if the dreadful secret 
of his bosom — all its motives and all its feelings, its donbts, its 
apprehensions, its remorse^ its complicated plans and subtle con<- 
trivances, were undei^ng; one by <mef the examination of that 
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dark, fixed regard. Though he looked towards the prisoner as 
little as possible, yet the gipsy's eye was a load upon him, that 
oppressed and would have confused a less powerful mind than his 
own. Even as it was, however, he could not bear it without 
emotion, and turning abruptly to Mr. Arden, he w^it on, — 
"I trust, Mr Arden, that you have brought with you the notes 
of the former examination." 

" Everything ! every thing, my Lord," replied the magistrate ; 
" prepared as I was for the case, I brought every memorandum 
that could at all bear upon it ; and I think my clerk had better 
read the depositions made at the time, and then yon can proceed 
with any new facts which may ha%e since come to your know* 
ledgec" 

The peer bowed his head, and the clerk, under Mr. Arden's in- 
structions, proceeded to read a variety of documents relating to 
facts with which the reader is already acquainted. It is unneces- 
sary, therefore, to repeat them ; but the demeanour of the two 
persons principally interested in the details was in itself sufficiently 
singular to attract the attention of some of the magistrates, though, 
if they sought in their own minds for the motives, they were mis- 
taken in the conclusions at which they arrived. During the read- 
ing of all the fbrmal and immaterial part of the depositions, the 
gipsy remained with his eyes fixed upon the ppround, and his head 
slightly bent, with the aspect of one who heai a thing with all the 
details of which he is too familiar to give it any deep attention. 
But when the clerk came to his own deposition, and read the de- 
claration which he had made of having seen the murder com- 
mitted, and marked the murderer so particularly as to be able to 
swear to him if he ever saw him again, his lip curled with a bitter 
and a biting sneer, and, raising bis head, he fixed his eyes upon'his 
accuser, with a gaze that might well have sunk him to the earth. 
-Lopd^Bewry, however, encountered not his glance. He felt that 
the gipsy's look must be then upon him ; and, though he kept his 
own eyes steadfastly on the papers before him, he turned deadly 
pale und^r the conseiousness of his own guilt, and the knowledge 
of what must be passing in the bosom of the innocent man he had 
accused. • 

^' This is yonr declaration, made twenty years ago, prisoner!" 
said Mr. Arden, examining the gipsy's countenance through his 
spectacles. 

'* I know it is," answered the gipsy; ** and it is truth, which 
twenty years cannot change as they have done you and me, bard 
nian ! " 

" Egad, he's right there!" cried the magistrate; "twenty years 
have worked a wofnl change both in my djres and in my teeth ; but, 
thank God, I can ride as fresh as any« man after the hounds, and 
shiiiL neiiber fence nor^te/' 
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'^ Have you any thing to add to your declaration, prisoner!" asked 
Mr. Simpson, in a milder tone. 

* * Nothing," answered Pharold. 

" Let me ask you, however," continued the other, "whether you 
h&ve ever, by any chance, seen the murderer since the events 
which you have detailed in this paper?" 

"More than once !" answered the gipsy. 

" Then, why did you not point him out for apprehension?" de- 
manded Mr. Simpson. 

" Because no one asked me," replied Pharold. " I told yon hard 
old man, that I would point the murderer out if he were set before 
jne ; but I never promised any of you to be as one of your hounds, 
and seize the game for your sport or advantage." 

" Then, if the murderer were brought before you," asked another 
magistrate, " would you point him out, and swear to him." 

The inquiry was taking a turn unpleasing to the peer ; for al- 
though he felt well convinced that Pharold would, sooner or later, 
retort the accusation upon him, and was ready to meet it boldly and 
calmly, yet he was not a little anxious to conclude his own state- 
ment of the case first, and to bring forward every circumstance 
which could criminate the gipsy, in order to take all weight from 
the testimony of his adversary, and make the magistrates pass it over 
with contempt. 

" I think," he said, rising ere the gipsy could reply, -^ " I think, 
gentlemen, if you will now permit me to proceed with what I have 
ferther to adduce, you will find the matter very much simplified, 
and can then examine the prisoner in whatever you think fit." 

" Certainly, my Lord ! certainly!" said some of the more com- 
plaisant of the party; but the magistrate who had put the question 
was less easily turned aside ; and he replied, — 

" Permit the prisoner, my Lord, to answer my question in the 
first place. My memory is bad," he added, drily, " and before we 
got to the end I might forget it. Now, answer me, prisoner, — that 
is, if you do not object; there is no compulsion, remember, — if the 
murderer were brought before you could you and would you point 
him out, and swear to him?" 

" That I could do «o," answered Pharold, " I have already said; 
but that I would do so, I do not know. It would depend upon cir- 
cumstances." 

Lord Dewry looked suddenly up, and their eyes met, but there 
was nothing in Pharold's glance at that moment but cold, stern in- 
difference ; and those who saw the look he gave the peer could not 
have distinguished that he was moved towards him by any other 
feelings than those which might well exist between the. accused and 
the accuser. Lord Dewry paused, and a momentary feeling of 
remorse for that which he was engaged in crossed his bosom, now 
that he saw even persecution would hardly make the gipsy violate 
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bis word so far as to betray his fearful secret. But he had gone 
too far to recede, and he crushed the better feeling. He called up 
the image of Sir William Ryder returning to England, and sup- 
porting a charge against him by the lesdmony of the gipsy : he 
recalled the state of feverish apprehension in which he had lived 
for twenty years ; and he went on with the work he had begun, 
resolved that the struggle should be commenced and ended 
now for ever, in the vain hope that thus his latter days might 
pass in peace ! 

" Now, my Lord," said the magistrate, when tne gipsy had re- 
plied ; " now, my Lord ! I beg your pardon for detaining you." 

" Well then, sir," answered Lord Dewry, with some of his 
haughty spirit breaking out even then,—" well then, if it quite suits 
your convenience, I will proceed. I must give a slight sketch of 
some events long passed, gentlemen ; and the clerks had better, 
take it down as my deposition, which may be sworn to hereafter.' 
Not very long after my brother's death, gentlemen, I had some mo- 
ney transactions to settle with an honourable friend of mine, one 
Sir Roger Millington ; and I went to London for the purpose. I 
found him just returned from Ireland; and he told me that, in the 
neighbourhood of Holyhead, he had met with an accident by which 
one of his finest horses had nearly been killed; but that he had 
obtained a secret from a gipsy there by which the animal had 
been completely cured. You may easily suppose I gave the 
anecdote but little attention at the time. In settling our accounts, 
however. Sir Roger had to give me, in change for a larger sum, se- 
veral small notes, on which he wrote his name. I took no great 
notice of these bits of paper till I returned to the country, when, 
on looking them over, I found, to my surprise, that one of them 
was marked with my brother's own name, in his own hand-writing. 
This led to farther examinatiou ; and in this banker's book , and 
also in these memoranda, I found, by the dates and numbers of the 
notes, that the very note in question must have been drawn by 
my poor brother from his bankers, the day before his death. The 
next thing to be discovered was, where Sir Roger Millingtonjhad 
obtained it; but, as that gentleman was continually moving^about 
from place to place, some time elapsed ere I could see him again. 
When I did so, however, I found that he had received this very 
note from a gipsy called Pharold, at Holyhead, in change for a 
larger one given him in order to purchase the secret by which 
the worthy knight's horse had been cured." 

" A most singular coincidence!" cried Mr. Arden. "Murder 
will out, gentlemen!" . „ 

" For a long time no trace could be discovered of the gipsy,' 
continued Lord Dewry; "but at length he suddenly reappeared in 
this neighbourhood; and one of my keepers obtained information that 
he and his gang had laid a plan for robbing my park of the deer. 
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On his telling me this, I ordered him to take snch measures as be 
thought expedient for seizing the whole of them in the fact; much 
more anxious, indeed, to capture my brother's murderer, than to 
punish the deer^stealers. It so happened, that just at the same 
time Sir Roger Millington came down to pay me a visit; and on 
hearing that the culprit was likely to fall into our hands that very 
night, he insisted upon coming over here, boih to direct the ope- 
rations of the keepers, and to satisfy himself, that this gipsy Pha- 
rold is the same from whom he received the note. I would fain 
have persuaded him that it was a wild scheme; but he was a 
soldier, gentlemen, and accustomed to contemn all dangers. The 
unhappy result you know. He was mortally wounded, and is now 
lying in a state of delirium, if he be not already dead. Last night, 
however, I took advantage of a time when his mind was quite clear 
and rational, to obtain from him this declaration in the presence 
of competent witnesses; and herein you will find that he positively 
states that the man Pharold,whom he saw with the gipsy deer-steal- 
ers in Dimden Park, was the same from whom he received this note. 
"Foul, hellish liar!" exclaimed Pharold, starting abruptly from 
the state of calm and apparently indififerent thought in which he had 
been standing, with his eyes fixed upon the handcuffs on his wrists, 
and his head bent down. "Foul, hellish liar! He never either 
gave me aught, or had aught from me! I cured his noble beast for 
nothing; and not for his sake either : but he gave me naught, 
nor would I have taken his gold if he had offered it." 

"What, then,*' cried Mr. Arden, " you acknowledge that you 
did see this gentleman at Holyhead, and did cure his horse by 
some nostrum in your possession. Clerk, take that down care- 
fully." 

"Ay, and take down that, if in dying he say he either gave me 
aught or received aught from me/* continued Pharold, vehemently, 
"he goes to the place appointed for liars and false witnesses, if the 
great God of all the universe be a God of justice and righteousr 
ness." 

"Do you know, gentlemen," said Mr. Arden, turning round and 
rubbing his hands, "I think that quite enough has been elicited 
to justify us in committing;] the prisoner without farther cere- 
mony." 

" We might perhaps be justified," said Mr. Simpson ; "but I 
think there is something more required of us than that, both by our 
own consciences and our precise duties. It lies with us to prepare 
the case as far as possible for superior functionaries : and, there- 
fore, I should propose that we proceed at once to collect every 
information that is to be procured, and that we do not think of 
committing the prisoner till we have done so. A great deal more 

still remains to be " 

Here one of the constables advanced from the other end of the 
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liaU, and passing qaietly round tbe table, interrupted the magis- 
trate by, handing him a sealed packet, which he instantly opened, 
and proceeded to read the first lines. While he did so, the con- 
stable advanced to the spot where the peer sat, and spoke a few 
words in a low tone of voice, while another magistrate, taking 
advantage of Mr. Simpson's silence, proposed that they should 
adjourn to the bedside of Sir Roger Miliington, and receive his de- 
position oificialiy. 

" I am sorry to say," answered Lord Dewry, with as grieved and 
melancholy an air as he could assume, under circumstances which 
were in reality satisfactory, — — ^ '' I am sorry to say, gentlemen, 
that the wise and judicious proceeding just suggested cannot be 
executed, as the constable has this moment informed me that mv 
poor friend is no more. His dissolution occurred a few miButes 
ago ; and though I grieve for the loss of my friend, it would be 
vain to say that I am sorry that an event which was inevitable 
should have taken place so soon, when every hour of prolonged 
existence was an hour of torture." 

" I trust, then, that the declaration which he made last night," 
4saidthe same magistrate, "was in every respect such as to be 
admitted in evidence. Will your Lordship permit me to examine 
it?'' The paper was handed to him ; and he cast his eyes over it 
without any comment. Mr. Simpson, however, was evidently 
strongly affected by the packet he had just received. He returned 
more than once to several of the passages it contained ; and when 
he had satisfied himself of the precise terms, he let the hand 
which held the paper fall over the arm of the chair; and with a 
pale cheek, and a look of deep thought, continued gazing at va- 
cancy for several moments. 

The first thing that seemed to rouse him, was a renewal of 
Mr. A rden's proposal for the instant committal of the prisoner, 
when^ turning round abruptly, he said, " No, Mr. Arden ! no ! we 
have not half gone through the case; and something has just been 
put into my hand, which gives a very different aspect to the bu- 
siness altogether. This is a very painful paper, gentlemen; and the 
task put upon nie is a very painful one : but, however, our duty 
must be done; and I will not shrink from mine. However, let 
me beg your Lordship in the first instance to remark that this 
thing is no seeking of mine. For many members of your Lordship's 
family I have the utmost respect and regard, and I would not 
willingly do any thing to hurt any of your house ; but, as I have 
said, my duty must be done." 

While he spoke, the gipsy's eye lighted up anew, but the counte- 
nance of the peer fell. His colour varied twenty times in a minute ; 
but ere the magistrate had done speaking, he had recovered his 
self-command, and determined on his course, whatever might be 
the nature of the communication which Mr. Simpson had received. 
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^^ To what end| may I ask/' he said haughtily/^^to what end does 
all this tissue of idle words lead, sir? Let me beg you to explain 
yourself, for I can conceive no circumstances under which yomr 
professed regard for my family should interfere in any way with the 
execution of your duty.'' 

" You shall hear, my Lord, you shall hear,'* answered Mr. 
Simpson, with more mild dignity than the peer had imagined he 
could assume. *^ Constables, clear the hall there." 

^' Shall we take away the prisoner, sir?" demanded one of the 
men who stood by his side. 

The magistrate paused, and then replied, after a mementos 
thought, **He has a right to hear any thing that may benefit himself. 
He is here before us without legal advice or assistance of any 
kind ; and he must not be shut out ftom a knowledge of facts which 
he may have to communicate to his counsel hereafter. Yon, con- 
stable, however, retire to the door. I think we are enough to ma* 
nage one handcuffed man, should he prove turbulent." 

None of the other magistrates interfered : the hall was cleared; 
and Pharoid was left standing in the midst, with no other witnesses 
but the magistrates and their clerks. Restraining all his feelings by 
a mighty effort, the peer sat sternly gazing upon the speaker, with 
the violent passions that were working within, disceraible only in 
the starting sinews of the thin clenched hand which he had laid upon 
the papers before him. 

" What I have to read, gentlemen," continued Mr. Simpson, 
^* has just been sent to me by the excellent rector of this parish, 
Dr. Edwards; and it is entitled The dying declaration of Sir Roger 
Miilington, knight. It is, gentlemen, to the following effect ;" and 
he proceeded to read the confession which fear and repentance had 
induced the dying man to make. The agitation of the peer was 
dreadful ; but it was alone internal ; and all that was externally per- 
ceptible were those signs of passion and indignation which an in- 
nocent man might feel at a false accusation. At length, however, 
when, in conclusion, the unhappy Sir Roger charged him boldly 
as the murderer of his brother, Lord Dewry started up, exclaim- 
ing,— 

** The raving madness of a delirious and dying man ! How can 
you, gentlemen, sit and listen to such trash? But I will soon bring 
you proof of what slate the man was in, when that canting old fana- 
tic saw him ;" and he turned towards the door. 

" Sit down, my Lord !" said Mr. Simpson, sternly. " I cannot 
allow you to leave the room." 

" Sit down ! not allow me!" cried the peer, turning upon him 
with alFthe dark and haughty spirit of his heart flashing forth. "Do 
you dare, sir, to use such terms to me in my own mansion ?" 

" Any where, Lord Dewry I" replied the magistrate. " I say, sit 
* down ! or I must give you in custody to one of the officers. / will 
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show you, gentlemen, in what state of mind was the deponent when 
he made this declaration. Here is the attestation of the surgeon 
and his assistant, that Sir Roger Millington was, at the moment he 
signed this paper, perfectly sane and rational ; that he did it un- 
der the full knowledge that he was a dying man ; and that every 
word here written was exactly used by himself. Gentlemen, this re- 
quires immediate investigation } for every word here written must 
greatly affect the prisoner before us." 

Lord Dowry had cast himself down again in his chair ; but wrath 
in the present instance supported hypocrisy : for it was anger and 
indignation he sought to assume, and the former at least, in the pre^ 
sent instance, required no acting. He folded his arms upon his 
breast, he rolled his dark eyeover theformof the magistrate, and 
he set his teeth in his nether lip till the blood almost started be- 
neath the pressure. In the mean while there was a confused and 
murmuring conversation amongst the magistrates, some standing, 
some sitting, and all talking together. At length Mr. Arden ex- 
claimed, in a loud voice that overpowered the rest, — 

^^ Well, well : this matter requires much consideration. Let us at 
all events remand the gipsy for four or five days, while we enquire 
into the rest. Here, he might be tampered with ; but let us remand 
him to the cage at Morley." 

'^ Remand me I" cried the gipsy, in a tone that called in- 
stant attention, while his deep black eyes seemed flashing with 
living fire. ^'Remand me ! remand a man that yon know to be 
innocent ! Are tliese your boasted laws ? Is this your English equi- 
ty ? Have you no more freedom in your hearts than this? Did ye 
but know what real freedom is, ye would feel that nothing upon 
^arth, — neither gold, nor wealth, nor friends, nor pleasures, nor 
health, nor life itself, to the freeman, — is half so dear as liberty! 
If ye take his gold, ye call it robbery ; if ye take his life, ye call it 
murder ; but I tell you, that every minute and every hour of liberty 
is more than gold or life ; and yet, base hypocritical tyrants, with- 
out scruple and without remorse, you take from your fellow-crea- 
tures, on th6 slightest pretence, the brightest possession of man, the 
noblest gift of God. Ere you know whether your fellow-creature 
be guilty or not ye doom him to the worst of punishments, ye con- 
fine himindimgeons, ye fetter his free limbs with iron, ye deny him 
God's light and God's air, ye make him the companion of devils 
and fiends, and then ye find that he is innocent, and send him 
forth into the would degraded, corrupted, vile as ye are yourself, — 
punished without guilt, and robbed of many a long day of golden 
liberty by those who pretend to dispense justice, and who talk of 
equity. Out upon ye, I say ! and out upon your laws ! If there 
were such things as liberty and justice in the land, the very rumour 
that a fellow-creature was deprived of his freedom for an hour, 
would gather together halfthe land to see justice done ; and he who 
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dared UDJusUyto deprive a freeman of bis liberty would be pa- 
ififaed as a iraitor against the rights conferred by God. Then would 
not this bright and beautiful land bear the multitude of prisons that 
darken the sunshine in every town and village ; and speedily the 
very use for them would be forgotten *, for man's heart, ennobled by 
freedom, would forget crime ; or crime, punished on the spot^ 
would be a lesson far more awful. Now ye debase yourselves and 
your fellow-creatures, and expect them to act nobly ; ye punish the 
innocent with the worst of punishments, and expect them to refrain 
from guilt. If I am innocent of the crime with which I am changed 
— and God knows, and ye all know, that I am, — let me go free. If 
I be guilty, punish me with death, but take not away my liberty. 
Death were light, but one other night in a dungeon would crush 
my very soul I " 

There was something so strong, so §ory, so impetuous, in the whole 
tone and manner of the gipsy, that the magistrates, taken by surprise, 
satsilent and attentive, till he bad concluded an appeal which they 
certainly had not expected. '^ There is some reason in what you 
say," answered Mr. Simpson, mildly, ''and, perhaps, if we tasted a 
few hours' imprisonment ourselves, we should not be so ready to 
send others to that fate, as we are found too often. However, now 
answer me, prisoner ; you have declared that if the murderer of the 
late Lord Dewry were set before you, you could recognise him, and 
swear to him. I ask you , therefore, do you see him now T 

A powerful emoticm, which he could not resist, made the peer 
suddenly turn away, as the magistrate thus addressed the gipsy ; 
and Pharold's keen dark eyes fixed sternly upon him. For several 
long, terrible, anxious moments the gipsy was silent, and many 
were the strong and agitating passions which struggled in his heart, 
and threw their alternate shadows over his countenance ; but at 
length he replied, in a low but solemn and distinct voice, '4 have 
said that I could tell, but I have not said that I would ; and I now 
say that, come what will to myself, I will accuse no man." 

The magistrates gazed at each other for a brief space, both sur- 
prised and perplexed ; but at that moment there was beard the 
sound of chariot wheels, the step of a carriage violently thrown 
down, and a considerable bustle and speaking in the passages be- 
yond. The next instant the door of the ball was thrown open, and 
a gentleman entered, with his hat still on his head, and a large fur 
cloak cast round him, as he had got out of his carriage. 

*^ I really must have the hall kept clear," exclaimed Mr. Simp- 
son. ^' We are h^e in private deliberation, and no one must be 
admitted." 

The stranger, however, without paying the slightest attention, 
walked straight iq[> the middle of the hall ; ami laying his hand upon 
the gipsy's arm, as he passed the spot where he stood, '' I have 
come," he said, ^^ to deliver an innocent man." The next moment 
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he advSiaced to the table ; and taking off his hat gazed round upon 
the magistrates. 

The efifect produced upon several persons present was no less 
strange than sudden. The peer, with a countenance as pale as 
ashes, a quivering lip and haggard eye, staggered up from bis selit, 
grasped the arm of the intruder, and holding him at arm's length, 
gazed in his face, with an expression of doubt, and surprise, and 
horror. Mr. Arden rubbed the glasses of his spectacles, exclaim- 
ing, "Good God ! good God ! This is very strange 1 It can't be — 
no, it can't be!" 

'^ It is ! it is !" exclaimed the peer, " falling back into his chair, 
and covering his eyes with his hands. " It is ! it is ! thank God! 
oh ! thank God I and the deep groan which accompanied his ex- 
pression of joy, far from lessening its force, seemed to speak that 
the load of worlds was taken off his heart." 

'4n the name of Heaven, sir, who are you?" exclaimed one of 
the younger magistrates. 

"Who is he?" exclaimed the gipsy, "who should he be, but 
William Lord Dewry. There are plenty here who must know him 
well.", 

"And none better than myself," cried Mr. Arden. "My Lord^ 
are you living or dead?" 

"Living, sir," replied the person whom we have hitherto known 
by the name of Sir William Ryder. " Had I not believed, gentle- 
men, that in this hall I have as much right as any one, I should ndt 
have intruded upon your deliberations; but as I learned this 
morning that my friend Pharold here, to whom I owe my life, was 
brought before you on a charge of taking it, I found myself bound 
to interfere. You must, therefore, permit me to be present at your 
further deliberations. — Edward," he continued, turning to his bro- 
ther, "you had better retire. We have matter for much thought 
and for much emotion between us, which were as well confined to 
ourselves alone." 

" But, my Lord ! but, my Lord !" exclaimed Mr. Arden, " here 
is an accusation made formally against your brother, also, of the 
same crime with which the gipsy was charged." 

"Who made it?" exclaimed Lord Dewry, looking somewhat rcK 
proachfully at Pharold. 

**Not I," answered the gipsy, — "I bring a false accusation 
against no man." 

"At all events, sir," rejoined the pe«r, turning to Mr. Arden, 
" it must be sufficiently evident to all, that my brother, whatever 
may have been our personal differences, eannot be guilty of my 
murder, as 1 am here alive and well. I say again, tlierefore, that 
you had better retire, Edward, and leave me to ooncliide this 
business as I see fit, unless, indeed/' be added, ' ^ unless yoa are in* 
dined to contest either my identity or my rights." 
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^'No, nOy no!'' cried the other, starting op vehemently, and 
clasping his hands together, while the burning tears of intense 
emotion rolled rapidly over his cheeks. *^No, no ! So help me 
God, I would not lose the knowledge that you are living for the 
highest rank and noblest fortune that the earth could give ; and i 
tell you, William, that to lay down at your feet that which I have 
wrongfully possessed, to give to you wealth^and station, and retire 
to poverty and obscurity, will be the happiest act of my whole 
life. It will ! it will ! as there is truth in Heaven, whatever my 
conduct heretofore may have caused you to believe — and I leave 
you.'' 

"That is one step at least," said the peer. " Fare you well for 
the present. I will join you soon ; — and now, gentlemen," he con- 
tinued, turning to the magistrates, as his brother, with a slow and 
£altering step, quitted the hall, — '^ and now let us proceed, as 
quickly as possible, to render justice to a man who has been erro- 
neously accused, and subjected already to some loss of liberty, — a 
loss which I know is more bitter to him than the loss of life would 
be." 

"Why, my Lord, one would think you had turned gipsy your- 
self,'' said Mr. Arden, "you speak so exactly the same sentiments 
which he has himself expressed." 

"I have mingled much with persons who feel the same ardent 
love for uncontrolled liberty," replied the peer somewhat dryly, 
" and it is therefore that I wish at once to proceed to those mat- 
ters which may instantly set this good and honest man at liberty. 
It is evident, gentlemen, that the charge against him must instantly 
be discharged, and therefore it may be better to order those un- 
worthy handcuffs to be taken instantly from his wrists." 

"Not so fast, my Lord," said Mr. Arden, who was not well 
pleased with the tone in which the peer replied to him, and who 
had also a strong disposition to commit every one who was commit- 
table. "Although your sudden, miraculous, and very strange re- 
' appearance, must of course put an end to all proceedings relative 
to a murder which has not taken place, yet there is another charge 
of a nature equally grave against the prisoner, which renders it im- 
possible to discharge him in the summary. method which you seem 
to tirge. There is a charge of deer-stealing followed by murder, in 
both of which crimes it is pretty evident that the prisoner has taken 
part. I should like to know, too, before I part with him, whether 
the whole story that he told of your being shot by a man on horse- 
back had any foundation, or was a mere invention." 

"In regard to the last point I will satisfy you at once," replied 
Lord Dowry," as far as I ever intend to satisfy any one. I was met 
by a man on horseback, as I believe the gipsy told you, who de- 
manded money of me, and on my refusing it, somewhat harshly in- 
deed, he did fire at and wound me. My horse took fright, and 
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plunged into the river; I fell from the saddle, deprived of all 
sense ; and had not that good man, Pharold, leaped into the stream, 
dragged me out, and given me into the hands of those who tended 
me with kindness and wisdom, my fate would not have been doubt- 
ful for a moment. In regard to my after conduct^ private motives 
determined it, into which no one has any right to enquire. They 
were such as satisfied my own heart and my own understanding, 
and that is sufficient.'' 

** And pray, my Lord," demanded Mr. Arden, *'were you ac- 
quainted with the person who wounded you? Could you swear to 
himr 

"I am not making a charge before you, as a county magistrate,'* 
replied Lord Dewry; "but telling you an anecdote as an old acquaint- 
ance ; and let me add, that my story is done. In regard to any 
farther charge against Pharold, there is, I think, by this time suffi- 
cient evidence collected at the hall door to prove that he took no 
part either in the destruction of the deer or the violence offered to 
the gamekeepers. If you will order the persons who were present 
to be called in you will soon be satisfied." 

"I beg your pardon, my Lord," said Mr. Simpson : "I am most 
happy to see you once again, when such a thing appeared impossi- 
ble ; but still I am afraid the course you suggest cannot be pur- 
sued." 

"And why not, sir?" demanded Lord Dewry: " I' believe that I 
have the pleasure of speaking to Mr. Simpson, though time has 
somewhat altered his features : if so, I address both a humane and 
reasonable man ; and I ask why cannot the plain and straight- 
forward course I propose be pursued at once ?" 

"Let them have their way, William de Vaux! Let them have 
their way !" cried the gipsy, whose dark features had been working 
under the influence of many a contending passion since his friend 
had appeared. "Let them have their way! One and all they are 
set in their own hearts to do injustice. What, indeed, are they 
there for, but to dispense that kind of injustice that you call law? 
Let them have their way ! They are but working out the inevi- 
table will of fate ; and though they bring the curse of innocent 
blood upon their head, they needs must do it." 

" If your Lordship, during your long absence, have not-forgot 
entirely the customs of this country," replied Mr. Simpson, as soon as 
he could make himself heard, "you will perceive at once, that, as 
one of the unfortunate victims of this deer-stealing afiray has died 
in this very house, not half an hour ago, it is our bonnden duty not 
to discharge a prisoner against whom a charge upon oath of partici- 
pation in the crime has been made by an eye-witness, until the 
coroner shall have sat upon the body, and returned a verdict ; nor 
have we, I believe, any right to take the matter out of the coroner's 
bands, by previously examining the witnesses, which must after- 
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yfSLfds appear before his jury. I am grieved to oppose you, I am 
grieved to inflict farther inprisonment on a man of whose innocence 
I do not entertain any strong doubts ; but Han^ey, the head keeper, 
has sworn that the prisoner was present, aiding and abetting, whei^ 
Sir Roger Miliington was wounded, and we should not be justified 
even in receiving bail till the coroner's jury have returned their 
verdict. 

Lord Dewry bit his lip, and remained silent for a few moments^ 
while Mr. Arden rubbed his hands, and elevated his eyebrows with 
the air of a man who considers all opposition as silenced ; and the 
gipsy eyed the bench of magistrates with a look in which scorn was 
the only expression that tempered hatred and indignation. '^ Pray, 
»r, how long must it be ere the coroner can be summoned?" de*- 
manded the peer. ^^ You know not what you are inflicting upon a 
man as honest as any one present. To him every hour of his 
freedom is more than life; and I could give you fully . suflicient 
proof to show that while his innocence of the crime charged 
against him is clear, the punishment inflicted on hun by imprisw- 
ment cannot be estimated by the feelings of other men under such 
circumstances." 

"The coroner cannot even be summoned to-day, my Lord," replied 
Mr. Arden; '*and, consequently, it must be to-morrow or the next 
day ere the gipsy can be liberated, even if the result be as favoura- 
ble to him as you expect. But what are two or three days spent in 
a snug warm room to a man who has never known any thing better 
than a hovel in a sandpit? Where is the great hardship? I see 
no very severe infliction." 

** To him it is the most severe," replied LordDewry; '* and if it be 
possible——" 

"Cease, cease, William,'' cried Pharold, in a bitter and earnest 
tone; " you degrade those noble lips, by pleading in vain to men 
who can neither understand your heart nor mine. Besides, it 
matters not, it matters not. The long weary line of life has come 
to its end with me. All that I had to do is done. I have seen you 
i>reak through all your good and wise designs, all your humane and 
generous scruples, for the purpose of defending and delivering me; 
I have seen you return to your home, and claim your own ; and so 
far I have seen my utmost desire. But hear what I have seen 
more," he continued with a rising tone, while his eye flashed, his 
darkcheekflushed, and his brows knit together, — "hearwhat I have 
seen more, William de Vaux, and then see whether I ought to care 
for any thing else after. I have seen my people mock my care, and 
jreliise my counsels! I have seen one of my own tribe betray me, 
in order to liberate himself! I have seen the wife of my bosom take 
part in the scheme for delivering me over to imprisonmeitt and 
death, by the means of my best affections! I have spent a whole 
^A^ight aMmiitt Dight ia a pamul I come forth into the day witb 
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bottis upon my hands, and I bear myself ooodemned, wiUioat crime, 
to the torture of a longer slavery in chains and stone walls!" As 
be went on, he spoke more and more rapidly, and his eye rolled 
over the magistrates, as he lashed himself into frenzy, by a recapUn- 
lation of his sufferings and his wrongs. ^^ But think not," he con- 
tiBued furiously, ^^ think not that bolts, or bars, or walls shall keep 
me in another night, in the ii'ving tomb into which ye have thrust 
me ! No, no, thereis a way for a bold heart to set itself free ! 
TIhis, tims I spurn your chains from me!" and by one great effort 
of skill and strength he slipped his hands out of the handcuis, 
which were somewhat too large, and dashed them down into the 
midst of the hall. 

" Constables ! constables !" shouted Mr. Arden. 

"You call in vain, hard, stone-hearted man," cried PharoAd, 
shaking his clenched band at him, "you call in vain ;" and bound- 
ing to the side of the hall on- which the tall windows had been 
thrown open, he set one foot upon the secretary's table, and with a 
single spring reached the high window sill, catching with his hand 
the small stone column on which the casements hung. There he 
paused for one moment; and turning his head, exclaimed, "Wil- 
liam de Vaux, noble William de Vaux, farewell, — for ever, and 
ever, and ever, farewell." 

He let go his hold: he sprang forward, and was lost to the sight. 
The next moment the dull heavy splash of a large body falling into 
llie water rose up and was carried by the wind through the open 
windows into the justice-room. 

" Run round, run round,'* cried Mr. Arden, to the constables, who 
were now hurrying in ; "he has escaped through the window ; run 
round there by the outside." 

One or two instantly fbllowed these directions ; but another 
sprang up to the window to mark the course of the fugitive, and 
point it out to the pursuers. 

"He must have jumped into the stream, gentlemen," said the 
man, turning to speak to the magistrates, as soon as he bad 
reached the spot where Pharold had stood the moment before. 
'^ He must have jnmped into the stream, for there is not. footing 
for a mouse." 

" Be did, he did : we heard him," answered Mr, Arden. "Look 
out, and see where he comes to land. My Lord, why do you cover 
your face with your hand ? you seem more sorry for the prisoner's 
escape than I anticipated." 

"It is because I know him better than you do, sir," answered 
the peer; "and I fear that you have driven him farther than you 
imagine." 

" I can see nothing on the river, gentlemen," cried the constable, 
** but the bubbles and the eddies where he must have gone down. 
r-There's a shoulder, there's a shoulder, I do believe 5 and his long 
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bladL hair as I live :^it is gone again $ ke is down-*I see no more 
of it." 

Lord Dewry started up and methed out ; but it was in vain that 
every effort was made to find the gipsy living or dead. The con- 
stables who had run round the justice room declared that they had 
never seen any thing rise. The other who had watched from the 
window, soon became very doubtful, in regard to the reality of the 
objects he had seen floating down the stream. An old labourer, 
who had been working at a distance, stated that he had remarked 
something fall from the window of the justice room into the water, 
but had seen nothing come to land. The peer, with as many 
people as he could collect, followed the course of the river for 
fiome way ; and the constables, though with different views, pur- 
sued the same course. In the mean while, the magistrates conti- 
nued in deliberation, as it is called ; although it must be acknow- 
ledged that their conversation referred much more particularly to, 
and rested much more pertinaciously upon, the strange return of 
Lord Dewry, the various circumstances which could have given 
occasion to his absence, and the various events to which his re- 
appearance would give rise, than even to the disappearance of the 
prisoner, and the after measures to be adopted. 

The matter, however, was quite sufficiently interesting to make 
three quarters of an hour pass unnoticed *, and at the end of that 
time a servant appeared to inform them, that as the body of the 
unhappy gipsy could not be found, Lord Dewry did not intend to 
intrude upon them again, and that he had only to request that due 
information of the death of Sir Roger Millington might be given to 
tbe.coroner. 

Thfe magistrates received the message — probably as it was in- 
tended — as a hint that their farther presence at Dimden was not 
desired. Mr. Arden laughed, and declared that he would take care 
to tease his Lordship for his want of courtesy, by asking him 
unpleasant questions whenever he met him ; but Mr. Simpson, on 
the contrary, looked grave andsad,andas he parted with his fellow- 
magistrates declared his intention of withdrawing from his official 
duties. "I should never, ''he said, "be able to remove fnom my mind 
the impression of that unfortunate gipsy's fate, and I should fear that 
it might have some effect upon the execution of my duty in fiitiii^." 
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CHAPTER XXIX, 



- - - 4 

' Day had waned, night had overshadowed the world several 
hours, and Mrs. Falkland, with Marian, had long left the house in 
which Edward de Vaux lay ere any sounds intimated that the 
master of the mansion had returned. Anxious, bewildered, aiid 
impatient, De Vaux lay sleepless till ten o'clock, when the rapid 
rush of rolling wheels, and the quick foot falls of the horses, as 
they passed his window, told him that he whom he expected had 

arrived. 

A few minutes elapsed without his appearance in the sick man's 
room, however, and, with his characteristic impatience, De Vaux 
concluded that "the fools had said he was asleep," and was 
sending to declare the contrary, when the door was quietly opened, 
and the person he wished for approached his bed-side. 

"I am most happy to see you, my dear sir," saidDe Vaux, look- 
ing up in the fine bland countenance that was bent over him, "for 
I cannot sleep — I cannot rest — till I ask you who,' who is it that 
I see?" 

" Ah ! I perceive that your aunt has betrayed me," said Lord 
Dewry. " She recognised me instantly this, morning ; but I laid 
strict injunctions upon her, for many reasons, to keep my secret with 
you till I returned. But I expected more than was reasonable. 
There is a proverb against a woman keeping a secret." 

"No, no," said De Vaux : "she did not exactly betray you. She 
let a few words accidentally fall, that only served to rouse my cu- 
riosity, which she then refused to satisfy." 

" And what saidMarian?" demanded the other, with a smile. 
. "Oh^ she said nothing on the subject," replied De Vaux, "but she 
looked happier than ever I beheld her ; and that too seemed to 
confirm some vague surmises which my aunt's words had called up. 
But yet I cannot believe it — it is impossible — I knew you myself 
as Sir William Ryder, in America — every one knew you by that 
name there — and I cannot believe the wild fancy that has taken 
possession of me." 

" It is nevertheless true," replied the peer. ' * Sir William Ryder 
has slept for more than twenty years in a little village churchyard 
in Ireland, and I am — what I suppose you suspect — your uncle. 
Agitate yourself with this matter no more to-night, my dear boy : 
suffice it," and he pressed his nephew's hand kindly in his own, 

26 
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.^^ suflSceit that I am proud to have Edward de Yauifor my nephewi 
and shall rejoice to acknowledge him as my son/' 

The words were oil and wine to the heart of Edward de Yaux, 
but still there was something wanting. ^^ Thank you, thank you,**, 
he replied, still holding his uncle's hand in his own ; but yet one 
word more before you go : — that dreaful story that the gipsy told 
me — that story that drove me almost mad — it is not, it cannot be 
true. My father did not — could not " 

'^Edward/' replied his uncle, gravely, ^'on no account must I do 
Wrong to the memory of a noble^hearted man. The gipsy told you 
true» as far as he knew the truth. Nay^ do not shudder : there 
ere many palliating circumstances which he did not know, but 
which I will relate to you hereafter, in order to calm and tranquil* 
Use your mind. In the mean time be satisfied with knowing, that, 
aa fttr as I am concerned, all that was painful in the past shall be 
forgotten and buried in oblivion for ever. Nor, indeed, would I, 
even to you, so far withdraw the veil from things gone, as to gite 
ahy explaaatton^ had it not been by my authority and directions — 
under a mistaken view of your character and heart — * that the gipsy 
related to you as much as you already know. Your knowledge of 
thus much renders it necessary for your own peace that you should 
know more $ which I will teli you as soon as you are well. Rest 
assured) however^ that all which you have yet to hear is good and 
sot evil, and will tend to alleviate and soften what is past." 

YITith such informatton Edward de Yaux was forced to rest con* 
tented during the whole of the following week, for he could draw 
no more from his uncles and he feared, by questioning any one 
else ttpon the subject, to raise suspicions which be trusted were as 
yet quiet in the minds of all others. 

The rest of the little world, however, in which these events had 
taken place, were not so soon satisfied. The immediate neighbour- 
lMk>d of Dimden and of Morley House was, of course, more agi- 
tated than the rest of the county ; for there it may be said that the 
stone had dropped into the water, and though the rippling circles 
that k made extended for and wide around, yet each eddy was 
fidfiter, of course, as it became fiirther removed from the centre. 
In the immediate vortex, however, not only for nine days, bat 
nearly for nine months, all was gossip and rumour and con^ 
fhsion. Every one had his own distinct report of the transac*- 
tions which had taken place in regard to the return of the old Lord 
Bewry ; every one had his own version of the story ; and as neither 
the peer himself, nor any of his family, gave either encouragement 
or reftitation to any of the statements, but held a stem and rigid 
silence upon the whole a&ir, every one was left to enjoy his owii 
version undisturbed, and to make himself sure that it wsis the right 
one, by any logic that he thought proper to use. 

There is no such diffusible a substance in nature as truth ; for 
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though an infinitely small piece of gold can be spread over a wire 
that might girdle the great earth, yet a much les^ portion of truth 
will serve to gild a much greater quantity of falsehood- Thns, in 
all the stories that v^rere current, it is more than probable thai 
some portion of truth existed ; and many of them, aided by curious 
enquiry and shrewd conjecture, came very near the real facts of 
the case. 

The good-natured world of course anticipated all the disagreea*- 
ble things that were to happen. Law suits innumerable v^re prog- 
nosticated J Lord Dewry was to compel his brother to rofund the 
long eiyoyed rents of his estates ; the brother was to deny his claim 
and rights altogether; the marriage between Edward d^ Vaus^ ^nd 
his cousin was to be broken off^ and some persons even antici- 
pated that the lover would shoot himself, and th^ lady die of con-r 
sumption. 

None of these events, however, did really take place. Lord 
Dewry showed himself in no hurry to take possesi^ion of bis e^^ 
tates either at Dimden or at Dewry Hall, but his title wa^ not the 
less generally recognised and his rights undisputed. His brother^ 
indeed, lay for many weeks ill at Dimden House i and, under tho 
influence of feelings, which those around him did not rightly com;* 
prebend, besought Lord Dewry not to visit him till bis strength 
was recovered, or till his death was near. 

£dward de Yaux ^till remained at his uncle's cottage at tho 

little town of •" , tended by its owner with all the care and affafv- 

tion of a father. His recovery was somewhat tedious Ind^Qd i and 
it was long ere the surgeons permitted him to ris^, from ih^% 
period, however, his convalescence proceeded more rapidly, wdL 
the kind tone of all his uncle's conversation, — the hope, the cheapo 
fulness, the sunshine, that beamed through it all, -^ ^n4ed to 
soothe his mind, and turn it from every thing that was p^infiil in 
his situation. At length it was announced that he might w^tb safef^ 
drive over xo Dimden, to see bis father^ and on the day preceding 
that on which he went, as soon as the sbort twilight^ pf winter W9j9 
over. Lord Dewry ordered his doors to be closed against a)jl ^ 
world; and walking up and down the ropm*-a^ was hi^ CHStQni 
when be spoke on matters of deep interest — vThiie bis nephew Ijiy 
on tlie couch beside him, he entered into the Long promised oxpI^<r 
nation of his past conduct* 

^^ I need not recapitulate, my dear boy," he said) ''all ti^t you. 
have already heard, nor tell you how bitterly I suffered from n )os«| 
the pain of which can never be wholly forgptte^. At the time it 
nearly drove me mad. At all events it made me look upon every. 
thing in nature through a false medium, made me bate mankind^ 
loathe even the society of my best and dearest friends, and find agony, 
rather than consolation in the sight of tlie infant, which my 
lost angel had left me, and whicb to a more sane and less impa- 

26. 
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lient spirit would have been a source of joy and comfort to my latest 
hour. It was under these circumstances, and with these feelings, 
that i suddenly met my brother in the neighbourhood of Morley 
House, while I was riding over to the county town, with the pur- 
pose of giving him such a sum as I could spare at the time, but of 
refusing the greater part of the assistance he demanded. I had 
many other causes for dissatisfaction in regard to his conduct be- 
sides his boundless extravagance ; but of those causes we need not 
speak. I acknowledge that I treated him harshly ; and that, not 
contented with rejecting his demand, I rejected it in that stem and 
peremptory tone which was in some degree cruel, for grief had 
hardened me for the time against all those things to which at other 
mdments I yielded most willingly. He pleaded more earnestly,, 
more humbly, than could have been expected from one who had 
no small share of pride ; but I refused to hear, and only repeated 
my determination. Words of great bitterness passed between us ; 
and at length he drew forth a pistol, saying that nothing was left 
him but death or dishonour, and that he preferred the former. I 
remember not the exact words of my reply j but they were galling, 
bitter, and ungenerous; and as I spoke them, I spurred on my 
horse. The next moment there came a loud report, a giddiness of 
my eyes, and I felt myself reel in the saddle. For the moment my 
powers over my horse were lost ; and taking fright at the sound, 
he plunged down the bank, lost his footing, and slipped into the 
river. Nay, Edward, look not so distressed, remember the shot 
might be accidental : my brother was following me eagerly at the 
time, with the weapon in his hand which he had threatened to 
raise against his own life : a plunge of his horse, a false step, an 
accidental movement, might discharge the pistol without his will. 
I am willing to believe it so ; and I have never enquired farther. 
If you are wise, Edward de Vaux— if you are wise, you will en- 
quire no farther either. There are few situations in which doubts 
are preferable to certainty, but there are some, and this is one. 
Suffice it that, whatever your father's intention was, he was driven 
at that moment, both by despair and by a brother's harshness, to 
a state of mind in which he could hardly be held responsible for 
his own actions. I forgive him from my heart for that deed, 
though others have taken place lately which I fear I cannot forgive 
— at least not as yet. But of these no more : I seek not to be 
your father's accuser. I would rather exculpate him as far as 

possible." 

De Vaux sighed deeply, and still kept his hands clasped over his 
eyes, for he could not but feel that his uncle willingly deceived 
himself, in order to palliate the actions of his father. *^Let me 
now turn," continued Lord Dowry, "to my ovm fate and conduct. 
The wound I had received, though not dangerous,— having passed 
obliquely along the back of my head and neck, only slightly grazing 
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the bone,-— was sufficient to stun and confuse me ; and although in 
the plunge into the water, I was thrown free of the horse, I 
should certainly have been drowned, had it not been for the activity 
and courage of the gipsy Pharold. I knew little that passed till I 
found myself lying on the moss, in the thick wood above Morley 
Point ; with two gipsies standing by me, one of whom was my deli- 
verer. I was still bleeding profusely ; and Pharold was in the very 
act of sending his comrade for help to bear me home/ My first 
words, however, were directed to stop him; and I besought the 
companion of my boyhood to have me carried to tlie tents of his 
people, and to conceal my escape from every one. The very first 
impulse on recovering my recollection had been to execute a plan, 
which had often occurred to me within the last few weeks, previous 
to that time, of abandoning state, and station, and society alto- 
gether, and wasting away the rest of my days in grief and mourn- 
ing. Had I been a Roman Catholic, at my wife's death, I should 
certainly have. devoted myself to the cloister; and the only consi-« 
deration which had prevented me from quitting England and all my 
former connections, had been the thought of the enquiries and the 
search that would be made for me, and the annoyance to which 
such proceedings might subject me. Now, however, the oppor- 
tunity was before me. I easily, gathered, or rather divined from 
the circumstances in which. I found myself, that no one was ac- 
quainted with my being still in life, but the gipsy and his comrade : 
I knew that my child, with an ample fortune and numerous con- 
nections, would be well protected and cherished by my sister: and 
I resolved instantly to seize the only opportunity I might ever have 
of quitting, without enquiry or pursuit, scenes that were full of 
painful memories, and society which I detested. The rest was 
easily arranged. I felt that I was but slightly wounded. Pharold 
would have done whatever I chose to dictate on earth ; and I was 
borne to the gipsies' tents, and tended with as much care and skill 
as if I had lain in a palace, surrounded by friends and servants. 

''None knew me personally but Pharold himself; and he pledged 
himself solemnly to conceal the fact of my existence from every 
one. It was agreed that his tribe should instantly remove to a dis- 
tance, carrying me with them ; while he remained, in order to 
watch the subsequent proceedings of my family, and give me infor- 
mation thereof. . He was absent for several days ; and when at 
length he rejoined his people, I found that he had been himself ar- 
rested, and in some degree suspected of having murdered me. He 
told me, however, that my brother had been the first to assert bis 
innocence, and to effect his liberation. This conduct pleased me; 
and I resolved to linger in England some time longer, in order to 
mark your father's after proceedings. Through the exertions of 
Pharold, I learned all that took place. I found that, however he 
might have acted in otlier circumstances, my brother acted nobly 
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towards my child; and I took soiaie pleasure, the flrit I had known 
tor months, in viewing the emotions of his heart through the con- 
duct to which they led. The pleasure; however, was of a very 
mingled nature ; and at length I prepared to set out for Ireland, 
With the Intention of proceeding thence to America. At Holyhead 
I removed ttotn the tents of the gipsies, with whom I had hitherto 
continued, because I was aware that Sir William Ryder, an old 
acquaintance both of my brother's and my own, was to visit Pha-^ 
rold on Edward's account, in order to insure more perfectly the 

gfpsy's silence. He came at length, but in comuig his horse took 
ight, threw him, and nearly killed him on the spot. He likewise 
was borne into the gipsies' tents, and for some days hovered 
between life and death. I saw him often, without being seen, and 
many a time as I stood in the shadow, while Pharold conversed 
with him, I heard him express bitter sorrow and repentance for 
all the follies into which he had been led, and depict vividly the 
writhings of a noble spirit under the consciousness of having dipped 
deeply in vice and become a participator in crime. I became in-^ 
terested in him, and determined, in other kinds— for he also was 
following exactly the same track towards America as myself— to let 
htm know of my existence ; which would at least relieve a part of 
the load under which he suffered. He partially recovered, and 
proceeded to Ireland $ but he never reached America : for ere he 
could embark, the consequences of the injuries he had received in 
bis fall assumed a severer character, and at a small inn, in a 
«mall and wretched Irish port, I found him dying and alone. His 
surprise on seeing me had nearly killed him; but he soon regained 
composure, and 1 remained with him till his last hour; 

^^By his advice, and authorised by his own hand, I took his name; 
and by means of papers which he gave me at his death, have re- 
ceived ever since the annuity of a thousand per annum, which my 
brother had settled upon him : nor did I think myself unjustified in 
either of these actions, for I only assumed a rank inferior to my own 
and received money which to all intents and purposes was mine. 
However, as Sir William Ryder had a numerous acquaintance, it 
became necessary to fix my abode in such a spot as would remove 
every chance of my assumed name being questioned. My feelings 
too at this time led me toseek solitude, and an entire change, not 
only of scene but of all the circumstances of life. Thus I retired 
to the spot where you foimd me, during the late war; and there, in 
the midst of savage life, and various sources of interest and excite- 
ment, I gradually recovered calmness and peace. Of my life in 
America I need give you no picture, as you have seen how it 
passed ; and I have now only to explain further the motives of my 
return. 

^^Every human being is weak in its resolves, and I not less than 
others : but still, in some degree, it is happy that it should be so j 
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for our determinations are always the cbildren of circumstances^ 
and upon circumstances also must their execution dqpiend. Like a 
madman and a fool, I had fancied that in Marian's mother I bad 
found imperishable happiness $ and when she was suddenly snatched 
from me, my whole feelings, my very soul, seemed turned int^ 
bitterness and disappointment. In bitterness and disappointment, 
then^ I had resolved never to love another human being, and to 
cast off every tie that could bind me to human affections : but tim^ 
brought resignatiou and consolation : and a longing, a thirst to sea 
my child and my native land often came upon me with overpowering 
force. I sought not to resume wealth or station. I sought not 
again to mingle in cultivated society ; but the yearning of the hearc 
of a father and a man, towards my daughter and my country* 
were sometimes hardly to be resisted. That my child was well, 
happy, and protected, I learned from ihe constant correspondence 
that I kept up with the gipsy Pharold ; and, at the sama time^ the 
interest which I took in the wild tribes around me, and the love 
they evinced towards me, acted as a strong tie to the land ip whioli 
I had settled. I wavered often, but I resisted long ^.tjiU, at length, 
I became acquainted with your admirable friend Manners, ni 
through him first personally knew yourself^ Your v^ry nasne 
was full of interest to me ; but how much was that interest in- 
creased when^ by some casual words which passed between you and 
your friend, I learned that you were destined to become the bnsr 
band of my only child. All the faults of your father's character rose 
tip before my imagination ; his very faults towards your mother 
were remembered j and when I pictured to myself my dear Marian 
suffering under similar conduct, my heart was in an agony of doubt 
and apprehension. From that moment I watched your every word 
and action with eager anxiety, striving to] judge your mind 
and heart. I did judge you, Edward, and I judged you wrongly* 
There was a fastidiousness, an irritability, an impatienae, a degree 
of pride, that put me strongly in mind of your fiither } and although 
I thought I saw some nobler traits, yet I was anxious, doubtful, ill 
at ease ; and I determined, at any risk, at any cost,|to try you to the 
uttermost, ere you received the fate of my child into your bands. 
I did try you, Edward, and somewhat too severely i and both for 
having mistaken your nature, and made you suffer deeply, I now 
ask your forgiveness. At the time you left me, I was engaged in 
negotiating the purchase of a large tract of land to be reserved for 
certain tribes of Indians, but a larger sum was required than I 
could command $ and this, with the other circu^istanc^ I have 
mentioned, hastened my return to England. I arrived in my native 
country even before you did: but a thousand difficulties surroonded 
me which I had not foreseen ; and my anxiety and eagerness made 
me act with less caution than I should have done. I had no agent 
in whom I could confide but the gipsy Pharold *, and although be 
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■wrought in every thing exactly under my directions, yet a thousand 
circumstances, over which we had no control, turned our actions 
from their course, and led to results that neither of us anticipated. 
My. intention was not to claim either my name or my estates, if I 
found that you were worthy of my child ; but I have been forced 
forward, from step to step, as if by the strong hand of fate, till at 
length it became an imperative duty to disclose myself, in order to 
deliver the innocent from persecution. One satisfaction, however, 
I have obtained, which is, that I can now feel unbounded confi- 
dence in the man to whom I leave the happiness of my child in 
charge. Remember, also, Edward, that I have resumed my own 
rights, without compromising the honour or reputation of your 

father " 

'* Indeed ! indeed !'* cried De Vaux, starting up, and grasping 
his uncle's hand, ^^ Thanks, thanks, my dear sir I That is a blessed 

relief indeed ! But will not people suspect " 

"They cannot do so reasonably," replied LordDewry. " The 
secret, my dear boy, remains with you and me alone, and never to a 
living creature shall it pass my lips, as I hope for happiness here- 
after." 
*^ But the gipsy !" cried De Vaux, " the gipsy !" 
" The gipsy is no more !" replied his uncle, a shade coming over 
his countenance. " Persecution and severe laws have driven him 
to despair, and despair to death. And now, Edward, to-morrow 
you are about to visit your father : in regard to letting him know 
what ^ information you possess, act as you shall think fit. Were I 
in your circumstances, if possible, I should conceal from him that 
I knew aught beyond common report ; but if you d^ communicate to 
him the knowledge you have obtained, add that for all and every 
fault towards myself I forgive him from my heart and soul, but that 
his conduct towards Pharold, the gipsy, rests dark upon my mind; 
and that, perhaps, it would be better if we did not meet again till 
time had softened the remembrance. Present him, Edward, with 
this packet also. It contains a deed which will prevent him from 
feeling any great change of fortune from my return." 
De Vaux coloured as he took it; and his uncle added, — 
"You must not again make me deem you proud, Edward." 
" No, no, my dear sir," replied De Vaux. "VHiat I have suf- 
fered has not only been a trial, but will, I trust, prove a cure ; for 
the errors that you saw and justly feared, were fully as real as ap- 
parent. I cannot but feel pained, however, that we should have 

so small a right to expeiet — to expect " He paused, hesitated 

a moment, and then added, — " to expect bounty at the hand which 
now bestows it." 

"Call it not bounty, my dear Edward," answered his uncle, 
" nor couple yourself with others in any shape, for in this deed you 
are in no degree interested. The fortune which Marian inherits 
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from her mother will render you independent, till my death renders 
you wealthy. And now to conclude, ere I wish you good night : — 
I have been forced to speak to you long of your father. In doing 
so, though I have tried not to spare my own faults, I have been 
obliged to dwell for long upon his ; but I have done so once for all, 
and I never more mention them again, either to his son or to any 
one else. It has been as painful for me to speak, as for you to 
hear. It is over ; and now, good night !" 

We might dwell longer upon the feelings of Edward de Yaux; 
but we have only space left for his actions. The next morning early 
he set out to visit his parent, and it was late ere he returned. 
When he did so, however, he announced to his uncle that, although 
still unwell, his father had quitted Dimden, and removed a few 
stages on his journey to a remote part of the country, in which he 
had determined to fix his residence. 

"Of course, my dear sir," he added, "every inducement, but 
one, would lead me to remain here, in the scenes wherein I have 
been brought up, which are all full of sweet recollections, and 
which contain her I love the best on earth. Nevertheless, he is my 
father; and I cannot suffer him to linger through the hours of sick- 
ness, in sorrow, dejection, and solitude, when, perhaps, thesociety 
of his son may give him consolation, or, at least, afford some diver- 
sion to his thoughts. To-morrow, therefore, I will see Marian ; 
and then, if the surgeons will let me, will set off to follow my fa- 
ther. As soon as his illness is terminated," and he spoke with a 
look of pain and apprehension, "I will return, and claim a pro- 
mise which is more valuable to me than life; and, in the mean 
time, I know that-^none who are dear to me, will think the worse of 
me, for having in this instance preferred duty to happiness." 

Lord Dowry made no opposition to his purpose, and it was ac- 
cordingly executed. Two months elapsed without any event of im- 
portance. Lord Dowry took possession of his rights again ; and 
rumour and gossip, at every fresh incident in our drama, revived 
more and more faintly, till at length they died away, and gave 
place to newer things. The body of the gipsy,. Pharold, was never 
found ; and vague report spread over the country that he was not 
dead, but had returned to his people, and had been seen in several 
places by persons who were acquainted with his person ; but the 
origin of this report could not be traced, and certain it is, that The 
Gipsy never again presented himself before any of the family of De 
Yaux. The tribe which he had led disappeared from the country; 
and whither their wanderings conducted them, or what was their 
after fate, the writer of this book cannot tell, though it appears that 
Mr. Arden, that indefatigable magistrate, pursued them with his 
usual vigour, on the charge of deer-stealing and murder, but 
was unsuccessful in the attempt to identify any of the parties. . In 
the mean while two inducements led Lord Dewry to establish his 
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permanent residence at Dimden, rather than at the newer mansioa 
which his brother had inhabited ; first, that it was full of memories 
that he loved ; and, secondly, that it was near those who were the 
dearest to him on earth Colonel Manners, for his part, had pro* 
longed his stay at Morley House for sometime ; but he then returned 
to London, promising faithfully to renew his visit, when the same 
cause which had brought him first into that part of England was 
again urged as a plea for revisiting it. To the surprise of all his mi- 
litary acquaintances, however, shortly after bis arrival in the ca- 
pital, Colonel Manners resigned the command of his regiment, and 
retired upon half pay. Various causes were assigned for this pro- 
ceeding ; but the real motive lay 4iidden in his own bosom, deeper 
than he liked to own even to himself. 

While these events were passing, Edward de Yaux wrote often to 
his uncle, and still more frequently to Marian ; but at the end of 
two months the peer received a letter in which his brother's hand- 
vn*iting was faintly to be traced. It was short, and to the following 
effect :— 

"My Lord, 

"I am dying; and a few days are all that remains to me of life; 
I therefore venture to ask you would see me once more before we 
part — perhaps for ever. I would fain receive your forgiveness from 
your own lips. I would fain tell you how that remorse — which 
led me on to new crimes and more intense sufferings at every step 
while it was the companion of terror and despair — has conducted 
me to repentance and consolation, now that the burden has been 
lightened by your return. I have not only wronged you, but I have 
feaKfully wronged others, and I acknowledge it with sorrow and 
with shame. Nor will I attempt to excuse or palliate any pare 
of my conduct; for you, whose life has passed without spot, cannot 
tell the goading power of that fiery scourge with which one great 
crime drives us on to a thousand more, in order to conceal it. My 
cruel, I might almost say my insane persecution of an unhappy man 
who , as I hear, is now no more, had such feelings for its cause ; 
but I know too well that if my deep and bitter repentance be not 
accepted by the Almighty, it will be no vindication of a great crime 
to urge that it was the consequence of another. In regard to my 
offences towards yourself, I have been punished by twenty years 
of those torments which have been assigned to hell itself— the 
worm that dieth not, and the fire that is not quenched. But this is 
not enough ; and if I did not trust that the deep repentance which 
I feel, may obtain some better expiation of my offences than my own 
sufferings can afford, I should die without hope. I do hope, 
however, that mercy may yet be found ; and oh, my broUier, let me 
beseech you to encourage that trust, by seeing me, and assuring 
nie of your full forgiveness, ere I go to another world." 

The peer lost not a moment, and arrived at his brother's bed- 
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side before the last scene was over. He found in him, however, 
scarcely a trace of what he had been even three months before. At 
that time, intense mental exertion and activity had apparently 
given him power to bear up under all the load that pressed upon 
his heart $ but the sudden re-appearance of his brother, and the 
events which accompanied it, seemed to have broken, in a moment, 
the staff under his hand, and he had fallen at once into age, do* 
crepitude, and decay, 

Lord Dewry and Edward de Yaux returned not long after to 
Dimden Hall in deep morning ; and though joy certainly sparkled 
in the lover's eyes, as he once more held Marian to his heart, yet 
for many weeks he was grave and sad, and only recovered his 
cheerfulness by degrees. Nor indeed even then did Edward de 
Vaux ever resume the same demeanour which he had formerly 
borne. Sorrows, anxieties, and humiliation had rendered him 
grave \ but they had nevertheless in no degree made him less ami^ 
able in the eyes of those that loved him. On the contrary, what- 
ever had been frivolous, or fastidious, or irritable in his nature, 
had been removed ; and in the trials [he had undergone, he had 
cast away the impatient pride, which was the worst quality he had 
possessed, and had obtained a calm dignity ^ which had a better and 
a nobler foundation. Marian de Yaux did all she could to soothe, 
to comfort, and console him ; and in the end, if there was any 
thing on earth of which he was proud, it was of the love and the 
conduct of her he was shortly to call his bride. As soon as De 
Yaux urged the fulfilment of the engagement between Marian and 
himself, he met with no opposition ; and the day was fixed. 
Manners was immediately infornied of the foot ; and, according to 
the invitation he received, came down to Morley House a fortnight 
before the time appointed for the marriage, l^ven six or eight 
months will work their change in every one; and Isadore Falkland 
remarked that Colonel Manners neither seemed in such good health, 
or such good spirits, as when last she had seen him : but ere the 
ceremony took place, in the air of the country and the cheerful so- 
ciety which he now enjoyed, he had recovered both ; and only nov^ 
and then gave way to a moment or two of absent thought. 

All was now gayety and cheerfulness ; and as nothing occurred 
either to delay the wedding again , or to embitter the after lives of 
Edward and Marian de Yaux, we shall pass the whole over with 
the fewest possible words — they were united, and were happy. 

But one scene morof and we have done. On the day succeeding 
that of the wedding, there was, according to the custom of that 
time, a grand and solemn dinner given at Morley House 
to all the grave and reverend seniors in the neighbourhood. It 
was now the height of summer; and though men sat long and 
drank deep in those days, yet people who were sufficiently 
^ireasonable to condenm the practice, and sufficiently firm to con- 
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temn an idld sneer, could rise from table ^hen they liked, even 
then. Thus, about an hour after the ladies had retired, and just 
as the sun^s lower rim touched the horizon, Colonel Manners, who 
had been strangling a whole generation of yawns, rose and saun- 
tered to the window. Mr. Arden, who had sat next to him, 
instantly seized the decanter, and exclaimed, '^ Gome, come. Co- 
lonel; your glass is charged." 

" Thank you," answered Manners 5 " I do not drink any more." 

" Poo, poo," cried the magistrate; " no flinching. Colonel : your 
glass is charged — charged to the muzzle; and a gallant soldier 
like you will never refuse to fire it off." 

^' I am on half-pay," answered Manners, with a smile ; and mov- 
ing towards the door, notwithstanding all Mr. Arden's objurga- 
tions, he left the room. 

In the drawing-room he found the ladies scattered in various 
parties, and engaged in various occupations. . Mrs. Falkland was 
paying such attention to her guests as the circumstances required; 
but Isadore, as if she had quite forgotten them, was standing at the 
far bay window, looking at the setting sun, and thinking . 

Manners advanced as quietly as possible to the same spot, and 
spoke a few words to Miss Falkland, which she answered in the 
same tone. It was a low one. . The conversation might thus have 
gone on for a long time, without disturbing any one; but Lady 
Margaret Simpson, who sat at the other side of the room, was 
fond of being a third ; and in about five minutes she crossed over 
and joined them. 

'^ Well, Colonel Manners," she said, ^^ I have not been able to 
speak a word to you all dinner time, and I wanted to talk to you 
about the wedding. Has not this been a very fortunate termina- 
tion to all that bad business ?" 

^^ Most satisfactory, indeed," answered Manners, with a glance 
towards Isadore, who looked vexed and provoked. " I doubt not 
that De Vaux and his fair bride are fully of your opinion." 

**0h, they of course think so," rejoined Lady Margaret; " and 
there can be no doubt that marriage is a very right and very pro- 
per thing, when fortune, and rank, and all that agree. — Do you 
not think so^ my dear Miss Falkland?" 

^^ Certainly, madam," answered Isadore, in a tone which argued 
a doubt whether she should laugh or cry ; "I dare say it is a very 
proper thing." 

" Then now tell me," cried Lady Margaret, in a gay and happy 
tone of raillery, — " then now tell me, why you — who I^know 
have had three very good offers indeed — why you yourself do not 
marry? Tell me the truth, now." 

" Oh, certainly I will," answered Isadore, half gayly, half pet- 
tishly. '' It is, I suppose, because I do not think it worth while to 
marry without love; and if the man that I. could love does not 
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choose to propose to me , it is quite impossible; you know, that I 
can propose to him." 

God knows whether the colour that spread over Isadore's face 
came from within or without, — whether it was a rush of warm 
blood from some deep source in her heart, or the warm beams of 
the setting sun reflected from the damask curtain on her cheek. 
However that might be, she felt that the crimson was growing too 
deep, and turning round, upon some light excuse, she left the 
room. Manners remained for a moment or two to hear some 
more of her Ladyship's j>leasantries ; and then, declaring that he 
could not abandon, even for the pleasure of her society, his sun-set 
walk in the garden, he strolled out through the anteroom, which 
was not the way that Isadore had taken. When he reached the 
lobby, however, he remembered that there was a certain music 
room, of which he had remarked that Isadore Falkland had lately 
become extremely fond, and as he had by this time acquired a 
strong liking for the things that she liked, he turned his steps 
thither instead of to the garden. 

No sooner did he open the door, than he beheld Miss Falkland 
seated near the window, witti a handkerchief in her hand, en- 
gaged in the somewhat sad occupation of wiping tears from her 
eyes. " Good God, Colonel Manners ! " she exclaimed, as soon as 
he appeared, " leave me, leave me, I beg." 

But Manners did not obey. On the contrary, advancing rapidly 
towards her, he took her hand, saying, ^'Miss Falkland, I am 
either the most happy or the most miserable of men. I have 
broken through all my resolutions ; I have exposed myself to love, 
where I have no right to entertain a hope ; I love for the first time, 
deeply, passionately, sincerely, and it is for you to say whether 
that passion shall be my curse or my blessing." 

Isadore replied not, but her tears burst forth more vehemently 
than before; and the hand that Manners had taken remained 
trembling in his. Manners pressed her to his heart; and Isadore 
ended her flood of tears upon his bosom. 

It was nearly three months after this event ere Isadore Falkland 
again met Lady Margaret Simpson ; and then her Ladyship's first 
exclamation was, "Goodness, my dear Miss Falkland, they tell 
me you are going to be married to Colonel Manners ! Well, I 
do declare, when you are so very handsome, it is a great pity 
that he is so ugly." 

*' Ugly ! " cried Isadore. *' Ugly ! Lady Margaret ! He is the 
handsomest man in all the world !", and she continued to think so 
to her dying day. 

■ '"' THE END. 
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